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CORRIGENDA. 
‘ (In the notes.) 


VoL, III. 


Pp: 12, line 21, read ‘II 4. 9.’ 

P- 30, line 1, for ‘by’ read ‘at.’ 

P- 42, line 17, for ‘Naturum fassend,’ read ‘Natur umfassend.’ 
p- 62, line 19, read ‘writings,’ 
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CHAP. I. edition 


In the Introduction, pp. 276—370, I have already given a complete eg 


paraphrase of the contents of this book, exhibiting the main divisions octavo 
and general principles of arrangement and the connexion of its several edition 
parts: and have added, in five appendices, dissertations on some special *”/3- 
points which seemed to require a more detailed treatment than they 
could conveniently receive in mere notes, Referring to this for informa- 
tion on all such general matters, I may confine myself in the commen- 
tary to special details of language, allusion, and such like particulars. 
This book, by the extreme brevity of expression which characterises it, 
leaving even more than usual to the reader’s ingenuity to supply, by the 
consequent difficulty of translation, and the obscurity of many of the 
allusions, offers at least as many impediments and stumblingblocks to 
the embarrassed commentator as either of the two preceding; and it is 
to be feared that the explanation and illustration are not likely to be much 
shorter than before, in spite of what has been already done in the Intro- 
duction. 

With the end of Book 1! we finish the treatment of what (according 
to the Latin division) is termed ¢aventio, the invention and supply of 
all the various kinds of arguments, which the orator has to invent, or 
find for himself; and we now proceed to the analysis of (1) Aé£«s, 
elocutio, verbal style, including vmcxpsors, delivery, Sronuntiatio and acto, 
(Aristotle omits the latter, at all events in the treatment of it, confining 
Unoxpiois to the mode of speaking, declamation, § 4): and (2) rafts, the 
order and disposition, together with the ordinary topics, of the several 
divisions of the speech. The first is examined in the first twelve chapters, 
the second from the thirteenth to the end. These three general divi- 
sions of the art are expressed by Cicero, Orator § 43, éria videnda sunt 
oratori, guid dicat (wioress), quo yuidgue loco (rakis), e¢ guomodo (rékis). 

§ 1 commences with a partial repetition of the concluding summary 
of the preceding chapter. The three modes of proof are enumerated, 
siares, 700s, maos: (1) the direct logical proof, by argument ; (2) the con- 
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veying a favourable impression by the exhibition of character i# and by 
the speech; and (3), working on the feelings of the audience, so as to 
bring them to that state of mind which is favourable to the orator’s pur- 
pose; to excite an angry or a calm temper, love or hatred, envy, jea- 
lousy, righteous indignation, and so on, according to circumstances and 
the immediate occasion. 

‘The enthymemes too have been stated, whence they are to be sup- 
plied; for of enthymemes there are special (ef37) as well as common 
topics (romos)’. See the quotation from Spengel’s Study of Ancient Rhe- 
Zoric prefixed to II 23. 

§ 2. ‘The next subject to be treated of is style’ (the manner of 
expressing oneself; including not only the language, but the manner of 
delivery; both in voice, declamation, the pronunciation, tone, rhythm, 
&c.; and—here Aristotle stops, and the Latin rhetoricians add—action, 
the appropriate gesticulation, management of the hands and the body in 
general, and expecially the features): ‘for it is not sufficient to know 
what to say, it is necessary also to know Aow to say it; and this contri- 
butes greatly to the impression conveyed of a certain character in the 
speech’. The tone of voice, the expression of the features, the gestures 
employed, the kind of language used, quite independently of the argu- 
ments, will materially assist the impression of moral (or any particular) 
character which the orator wishes to assume, on the minds of the audi- 
ence. The #os of 111 16.8 is part of this, the moral character imparted 
by the choice of language, of terms, tone and expression, significant of 
moral purpose, mrpoaipecss. 

§ 3. ‘Now first of all, inquiry was naturally directed to that which is 
first in the natural order, the sources from which things themselves 
derive their plausibility or power of persuasion’ (i.e. what are the sources 
of rhetorical proof of facts themselves; which of course is the basis of 
the entire art or practice, and therefore ‘first in the order of nature’); 
‘and secondly, the due sctting out (disposal) of these by the language; 
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and thirdly (rovrey, of such things as these, the divisions of Rhetoric), 
what has the greatest force (or influence, zs especially effective as a means 
of persuasion), but has not yet been attempted (regularly, systematically, 
as an art, no serious attempt has yet been made upon it), that which 
relates to delivery’. 

§ 3. sparov é(yrn6n xara guow] A similar phraseology occurs at the 
beginning of the Poetics, 1 1, ult. dpéauevos xara Gvow mperoy dro tar 
nparev. And de Soph. El. init. dp€duevos xara giow dwo roy mparoxn 
Victorius, 

d:a6éc8a:] denotes the ‘disposal’ pr ‘disposition’, i.e. the investing of 
the speech with a certain character, putting it in a certain state, by the 
use of language: as the ax«poarai of a speech are said d:aridecGai sas, to 
be brought into such and such a disposition or state of feeling by it: a 
common use of the verb. It does ngt mean here distribution, ordering, 
arrangement, which is not the special office of the graces and proprieties 
of language or style. There is another sense in which this verb is used 
by later writers, as Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, with Aoyous and the 
like, disponere, in publicum proponere, in medium proferre, to dispose or 
set out (&a), as wares in a market for sale, &aler; which may fossibly be 
the meaning here, though, J] think, it would be less appropriate. Victo- 
rius renders it exflanare. d.abeors, in Longinys quoted below, seems to 
correspond to darifea Gas here in the sense ig which I have explained it. 

émuxexeipyra) is a striking instance of that abnormal formation of the 
passive, which I have explained and illustrated in Appendix B on 1 12. 22 
[Vol. 1. p. 297} 

twdcpiors, ‘acting’, properly includes, besides declamation, the ma- 
nagement of the voice, to which Aristotle, as already mentioned, here 
confines it, § 4, that of the features, arms, hands, and the entire body: and 
so it is treated by the Latin rhetoricians, Cicero, Quintilian, &c. Longi- 
nus, Ars Rhet., (apud Spengel, XheZ. Gr. 1 310,) has a chapter upon it, 
following another sepi Acfews. His description of it is, pipnots rey car’ 
aAnOcay éxaorp wapiorapevpy nOwr cai saddv xal didbeois cwparos Te Kal 
rovov wrijs sporopos Trois vmoxepévois ppadypaow. Svvaras dé peyioroy 
eis wiorw «.r.. Dionysius, de admirabilj yi dicendi in Demosthene, c. 22, 
p. 1023 (Reiske), says of the great orator, xoopotyros awayra Kal ypnpari- 
(ovros (cxnparifovros, Sylburg) +9 mperovoy vroxpioe fs Secvoraros doan- 
THS €yevero, as amavrés T¢ Guodoyovas Kal €£ avray ideiy dort TOY Acywr, K.TA, 
See Quint. XI 3. 5, on the effect of Jrouuntiatio, ‘delivery, declamation’, 
where he says that even an indifferent speech set off by the vigour and 
grace of action will have more weight or effect than the very best without 
it: in §6 he quotes the opinion of Demosthenes, who assigned successively 
the first, second, and third place to declamation (pronuntiatio), and so 
on till his questioner stopped. In § 7 he quotes Aeschines’ saying to the 
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Kptow, Kai yap eis Thy TpayiKny Kal pavwoiay de 
mwapn\Oev: vrexpivovTo yap avToi Tas Tpaywoias ot Tol P- 
Rhodians, who were admiring the de Corona as he recited it to them, 
Quid si ipsum audtissetis? ct M. Cicero unam in dicendo actionem domi- 
naré putat, Cic. de Or. 111 56, 213, from which the whole passage of 
Quintilian is taken. Also Brutus, LXVI 234, Lentulus’ opinion. XXXVIII 
141, 142, XLII 168 (Spalding ad loc. Quint.). On Demosthenes’ dictum, 
Bacon, £ssays, Of Boldnesse, init., has this remark: A strange thing 
that that part of an Oratour which is but superficiall, and rather the ver- 
tue of a Player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts 
of Invention, Elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all 
in all, But the reason is plaine. There is in humane Nature generally 
more of the foole then of the wise; and therefore those faculties by 
which the foolish part of men’s mindes is taken are most potent. 

‘(And this is not at all surprising) because in fact it was not till late 
that it made its way into the tragic art and rhapsody; for the poets at 
first (in the earliest stages of the drama) used to act their tragedies them- 
selves’ (and therefore, as there was no profession of acting or professional 
actors, it was not likely that an art of acting should be constructed; the 
poets acted, as they wrote, as well as they could by the light of nature, 
without any rules of art). 

paygdia. On pavedoi and papydei», see Plat. Ion, 530 B, et seq., 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c.4 §3. Heyne, Excursus II ad Il. 9,§ 3; Vol. 
VILL p. 792. F. A. Wolf, Proleg. ad Hom. p. 99 seq. Nitzsch, Quaest. 
Hom. Iv. p. 13 seq. 

oye wapnrGev] infra § 5, de wponrGev; Poet. IV 17, rd peyeOos (rizs 
rpaypdias)...cye drecepwvvOn, also V 3. 

Umexpivoyro avroi] Plut. Sol. xxix (Victorius), 6 ZcAwy ¢Geavaro ror 
Ofomy avrov Uroxpwopevoy Gowep Eos fy rois wadawis. Liv. VII 2, Livius 
—idem scilscet, id quod omnes tum crant, suorum carminum actor. Vic- 
torius thinks that this statement is confirmed by Hor. A. P. 277, guae 
canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora, which means that ‘the poets 
themselves had their faces smeared’. Donaldson, 7heatre of the Greeks, 
Ed. vii. p. §9, n. 10. 

‘It is plain then that there is something of this kind in Rhetoric also 
as well as in poetry’ (declamation may be studied and practised for the 
purposes of Rhetoric, as well as for those of acting in tragedy and comedy 
or of rhapsodical recitation): ‘which, in fact, (i.e. the ‘ poetical’ declama- 
tion), has been dealt with (treated artistically, see note on I 1. 3), besides 
others, by Glaucon of Teos in particular’. 

This tautological repetition of xai, cai wep riy pyropixny, cal wept ry 
sowriyy, is not unfrequent in Aristotle. Compare Pol. 1 2,12526 26, 
eorep 8 xal ra ef3n—ovre xai rovs Bious rév Gear. Ib. 1253 @ 31, aowep 
yap cai rehewbev—oire nal yapio dev. 

Glaucon of Teos, an Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, is most 
probably the same as a Glaucon mentioned by Ion, Plat. Ion 530 D (so 
Stallbaum’s note ad loc.), as following his own profession as a rhapso- 
dist, which seems suitable enough for one who writes on the art of tragic 
declamatian, especially as acting and rhapsodizing are actually coupled 
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1 airy 
together by Aristotle in the preceding sentence. I should be disposed 
also to identify with him of Teos, the Glaucon quoted in Poet. xxv 23 
—seemingly as a poetical critic, which is also a kindred pursuit. See in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. the third article on Glaucon. 

Tyrrwhitt ad loc. Poet. seems in favour of the supposition that the 
three Glaucons are one.’ A Glaucon who wrote a work on yAdoaas (sic), 
Athen. x1 480 F, was at all events not far removed from the same stu- 
dies. Schneider, ad Xen. Conv, III 6. 

§ 4. gor: 8 avrj] So all Mss and Edd., except Buhle, who reads 
avrn. This surely must be right: avry seems to have no meaning here. 
Victorius retaining avry translates ‘ haec’. 

‘This (declamation, vmoxpiots) resides in the voice, in the mode of 
employing it, that is, for (the expression of) any emotion; that is to say, 
sometimes loud, sometimes low, sometimes intermediate (between the two, 
middling, neither the one nor the other); and in the mode of employing 
the accents (or /ones of voice), that is to say acute, grave, middle’ (circum- 
flex, from the combination of the two others, . = ~ ), ‘and certain measures 
(times) in respect of each. For there are three things that are the sub- 
jects of such enquiries, magnitude (intensity, volume of sound), tune, time’. 

olov] is here in both cases videlicet, ‘that is to say’, a direct specifica- 
tion of certain definite things; not, as usual, ‘for instance’, as an exam- 
ple or specimen, which supposes ofker things of the same kind, besides 
those expressly mentioned. Thus oloy here does not mean that the three 
kinds of sounds and accents mentioned are mere examples of a much 
larger class, but they sfecs/y the exact number of kinds which are 
intended to be distinguished in either case. This is common in Ari- 
stotle. Instances are, few out of many, Pol. 1 6, sub fin., 8ovAos pdpos re 
rou Seorcrou, oloy uwuyor...pépos. C. 7 sub fin. 9 8 xrqrixy...olov 4 Sexala. 
c. 8, 1256 @ 36, oloy of pd» awd Ayoreiac x.r.d. C. 13, 1260 2 6, oloy rou 
Adyow Exovros Kat gpd dAdyov. I1 5, 1264 a 26, oloy dpovpous. Ib. c. 6, 
1265 a 35, olov, ‘I mean to say.’ De Sens. c. 5, 443 4 10, rad orosyeia, 
olov wip dnp Sdwp yq. Plat. Gorg. 502 D. (Cf. supra II 19. 26.] 

On the modulation of the voice in the expression of the various emo- 
tions, see Cic, de Qy. 111. cc. 57, 58, §§ 215 —219, where it is illustrated at 
length. 

On the accents, and péyeOos, dppovia, pvOucs, and their application to 
Rhetoric, see Intredyction, Appendix C to Book 111, p. 379 seq. 
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‘Now one might almost say (it is pretty nearly true to say) that these 
are the inen that gain all the prizes in (ée¢. out of, as the produce or profit 
derived from, got out of them,) the contests (dramatic and rhapsodical), 
and as in these the actors have more power, influence, effect (over the 
audiences, and those who adjudge the prizes), than the poets nowadays, 
so likewise (has acting or declamation) in civil and social contests (the 
contests of the law-courts, and public assembly—comp. III 12.2) by rea- 
son of the defects (the wicéous, depraved character) of our constitutions’ 
(as that of Athens, where I, Aristotle, am now writing). 

The vice or defect, which permits these irregular and extraneous 

appeals to the feelings, and the influence which ‘acting’ thereby acquires, 
are attributed here to the constitution—comp. I I. 4, where ‘well-governed 
states’, evyopovpeva: modas, States which are under good laws and insti- 
tutions, are said to forbid them: if that of Athens were sound and 
healthy and right, vys, dod, opposed to poyOypd, they would not be 
allowed ¢here. In the next section, 5, the defect is attributed to the 
audience: in the one case the institutions themselves are in fault, in the 
other the tempers and disposition of the hearers, whose taste and judg- 
ment are so depraved that they reguive the stimulus of these distorting 
(Scacrpéporra, I 1.5) emotions. 
On the influence of acting in producing emotion, and thereby per- 
suasion, see by all means Cicero’s description, de Or. 111 56 § 213, seq., 
which furnishes an excellent illustration of what is here said. Note par- 
ticularly the case of Gracchus, § 214. After a quotation from his speech 
Cicero adds, gwae sic ab illo csse acta constabat oculis voce gestu, inimict 
ut lacrimas tenere non possent, And Orat. c. XVII, est enim actio guast 
corporis guacdam ¢tloguentia, guum constel e voce ef motu, § 55 and 
the rest. 

§ 5. ‘But no art has been as yet composed of it; for in fact it was 
not till late that that of eomposition made any advance: and it (4 
Uroxpitixy) is thought low and vulgar’ (in the sense of popular and unsub- 
stantial, directed to show, not substance) ‘and rightly so considered’ (or, 
‘when considered aright’; so Victorius. But the other is the more nats- 
ral interpretation of vrodauSdavew; which will not in fact bear the mean- 
ing assigned to it by Victorius ‘Si vere xdicare volumus’: ‘consider’ in 
the two renderings has diferent senses). 

Goprixus, $cc note on If 21. 15, opposed to yapieis in the sense of 
mental refinement and cultivation, AZfolestos ef tllepidos, guos Graect 
woxOnpove Kal oprixove dicerent; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attici 18. 4 
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ovons mpos Sofav Tis mpayyateias THs wept THY pN- 
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Gpws peya Suvarat, xabarep eipntat, dia Thy Tov 
(Gaisford). See Twining on Poet. note 263, pp. 540—544, where a 
number of examples illustrative of its various applications are collected. 
doprixas, érayOas, émemdaores (Suidas). The last of these two equiva- 
lents helps to explain a distinction in Eth. Eudem. I 4.2, of arts qop- 
rixal, wept xpnuariopor (engaged in money-making, mercenary), Baravous 
(mechanical), which is subsequently explained, Adyw 8 goprixas pév ras 
spos d6fay mpayparevoperas pdvov. This I suppose must be meant of arts 
that have nothing solid and substantial about them, but aim at mere 
outside show, ostentatious and hollow, wpos dofay» contrasted with mpos 
dAnOeav: and é¢mmAdorws ‘beplastered’ seems to correspond to this. 
And this same signification is plainly conveyed by the word here in the 
Rhetoric, which is immediately followed by ddA’ Ans ovens mpos sofa» 
rhs mpaypareias, i.e. not only vmoxpirixy, but the whole of Rhetoric, is 
directed mpés 80fay. So that doprixcy here must stand, as it often does, for 
the vulgarity which is shewn in unphilosophical habits of mind, want of 
mental cultivation in persons: and, as applied to a study or art, may 
signify popular, showy, unsubstantial, and in this point of view too low 
and vulgar to be entertained by a man of science or philosopher. It has 
precisely the same meaning in Pol 1 11, 1258 6 35. See Eaton ad loc. 

‘But since the entire study and business of Rhetoric is directed to 
mere opinion, is unscientific, (directed to rd doxeiy, Mere outward show, 
not rd elva: 1 7. 36—37, see note,) we must bestow the requisite (ry) 
pains and attention upon it,jnot that it is right (to do so), but as neces- 
sary (for success in fJersuading): for, as to strict justice, ‘hat implies, 
(requires, subauai ¢ori,) looking for no more in the delivery of the speech 
than (to speak it) in a manner which will give neither offence nor 
delight for fairness requires that the case be fought on the facts alone, 
and therefore everything else outside the direct proof (of them) is super- 
fluous: but still, as has been already said, they have vast influence by 
reason of the vice or defects (depraved taste and judgment) of the 
hearer’, Quint. 1117.27 seq. Jmsperiti enim tudicant, et gui frequenter 
in hoc tpsum fallendi sunt, ne errent. Nam st mthi sapientes tudices 
adentur, sapientum conciones, atgue omne concilium, nihil invidia valeat, 
nthil gratia, nihil opinio praesumpta falsique testes: perguam sit exi- 
guus eloguentiae locus, et prope in sola delectatione ponatur. Sin et 
audientium mobiles animé et tot malts obnoxia veritas, arte pugnandum 
est et adhibenda quae prosunt. §§ 28, 29. 

ovx opOas €xovros] If it be supposed (with Vater) that os is omitted 
in this clause, comp. c. 3 § 3, ov ydp favopare xpiras GAN’ as dddopare. 
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§ 6. ‘Now (attention to) style (mode of speaking) is nevertheless in 
some slight degree necessary (has some slight portion of necessity) in 
every kind (department) of instruction: for it makes some difference 
in the clearness of an explanation whether we speak in one way or 
another; not however so much (as is generally supposed), but all this is 
mere fancy (davracia ‘the mental presentation, a mere copy, without 
reality, note on 1 11. 6), and addressed to (for the sake of, to gratify) the 
hearer: for no one teaches geometry in this way’. These tricks and 
graces of style, declamation and acting, have no power of instruction, 
and therefore are never addressed to any s‘uden/,; but only to a popular 
audience like that of the orator, which requires to be flattered or have its 
ears tickled (as Plato says in the Gorgias [463 C, xoAaxeias poptoy ry» 
pyropiayy, and 502 E, eawep wato...yapi{erGa:]); to be amused and con- 
ciliated, as well as instructed and convinced 

§7. ‘Now éhaé (the art which applies Uwoxpsrxy to Rhetoric), when- 
ever it reaches us (arrives), will produce the same effects as the art of 
acting (i.¢. the application of it to dramatic poetry, § 3): some indeed 
have already to a trifling extent made the attempt to treat of it, as Thra- 
symachys in his %\eu; in fact, a capacity for acting is a natural gift’ 
(part of that general love of imitation which is the foundation of all the 
imitative or fine arts, Poet. c. 1) ‘and less subject to rules of art’ (more, or 
somewhat, spontaneous, avrocyediacrexy, extemporaneous, Poet. IV 14, 
of tragedy in its earliest stage), ‘but when applied to language (declama- 
tion) it (the practice of it) may be reduced to an art. And therefore 
those who have the faculty (of Umoxpirix) xara Aéfw) obtain prizes in 
their turn’ (again, wadw; of which rois card ryyv Uxoxpiow phropow is an 
explanation, Victorius), ‘as do also rhetoricians in respect of (by) their 
acting or declamation: for written speeches (in the émBecerixdy yévos) 
owe more of their effect to the style and language than to the thought or 
intellectual part’; 8sdvocay» (Rhet. 11 26. 5, Poet. XIX 2) meaning here 
the logical part of Rhetoric, the direct and indirect arguments. 

Thrasymachus and his Zea: are described by Plato, Phaedr, 267 c, 
Tov ye py olerpoyéey da) yijpas cal weviay Axopevoy Acyov Kexparnxévae 
réxrn pos palveras rd rov Xadandovlou cbdvos, spyicas re av woAXove dua 
Seevos denp yéyove, xa wad dpyopdvas éngdav xnrciv, os hn’ draSddrew 
re xat awodveac6a SiaBorag obevd)) xpdrioros. 

On Thrasymachus see Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No.1X Vol. 111 p. 268 seq., on the @eos 274, Spengel, Artium 
Scriptores [pp. 95—97, and Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1 esp. p. 244, 
also K. F. Hermann’s Disputatio de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio sophista, 
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Gottingen, 1848, pp. 15, and Mayor’s note on Juv. VII 204, paeniturt 
multos vanae sterilisque cathedrae, sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus. 
Quint. 111 3. 4, Nec audiendi quidam...gui tres modo primas esse partes 
volunt, quoniam memoria atque actio natura non arte contingant,...licet 
Thrasymachus quoque idem de actione crediderit (sc. drexvorepow eivas), 
where Quintilian must be referring to the present passage, though he is 
misled by the words oloy Opacvpaxos dy rois éA¢os, into supposing that 
the sentence, xal Zora Gvcews 1d vmoxpirixdy eivas, cal drexvorepoy, is a 
quotation from Thrasymachus. ] 

of yap ypapoperot Acyou x.r.A.] Comp. III 12. 5, érs dé paddor 4 évt 
xptrp «rd. at the end of the section. 

§ 8. ‘Now the origin of this was due, as is natural, to the poets: for 
not only are all names imitations (copies of kings, which they are sup- 
posed to represent), but there was also the voice ready for use, the most 
imitative of all our members; and so it was (in virtue of the same 
imitative faculty, Victorius) that the arts were composed, that of rhapso- 
dizing and of acting and of course (ye, to be sure) others’. 

xeveiv, in the sense of originating anything, ‘to stir, set in motion’, 
is found in Plut. Solon. 95 B, dpyopévar 3¢ ray rept roy O¢omy Fon Thy 
rpayydiay xveiv) (Victorius). Sext. Empir., adv. Math. vir 6, quotes Ari- 
stotle as having said that Empedocles mpéroy pyropixhy xexiwnxevas: and 
Quintilian, 111 1. 8, doubtless also with reference to Aristotle, repeats 
this, Srimus post eos...movisse aligua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur, 
Sext. Empir. again, p. 546, Bekk. adv. Math, x. spos q@cxous § 2, of 
Socrates’ ‘ origination’ of the study of Moral Philosophy, 6 mpéros auriy 
Sofas xexeynxevat, See Spalding ad loc. Quint., who quotes Athen. xIv 
629 C, o@ev éxewOnoay al xadovperas quppiyas. Movere eodem sensu apud 
Quint. 111 6, 10, 103, IV I. 29. 

dvopara piunuara] This is the Platonic theory, Cratyl. 423 A seq. 


1 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 239, note 175, accuses Bentley of a ‘ wonderful 
blunder’ in the interpretation of xuweiy in this passage, in saying, viz., that it 
signifes ‘the first beginning of tragedy’—which it most undoubtedly does—and 
understands it himself of ‘disturbing, altering’, as xweiy youous (and the proverb 
uh alvee Kapdpwap, ‘‘let well alone,” guicta non movere, ‘let sleeping dogs lie”). 
He says that Bentley’s rendering is /angst wideriegt. [Bentley, On Phalaris, 1 
pp. 284, 386, ed. Dyce, pp. 262, 309, ed. Wagner. ] 
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The conclusion is, 423 B, dvopa dpa daviv, ds Zone, plunpa hevis dxeivov, 3 
papetras Kal Ovopates 6 psuovpevos 17 Hovy, 6 Gy pipjras. “ Olympiodorus 
ad Philebum Platonis tradit Democritum nomina vocales imagines rerum 
appellare consuevisse, dri dyaApara dwrjerra xal raurd dort rev Geay, ods 
Anyoxperos.” Victorius. Aristotle himself, de lnterpretatione, sub init. 16.2 3, 
calls words rav dy rp Wuyy waOnyparoy ocipBoda, and afterwards, line 7, 
opoipara, signs or representatives, and copies, of menfal affections, i. e. 
impressions, a theory quite different from that of Plato, which is here 
adopted. On the terms applied by Aristotle to express the nature of 
words, see Waitz, on Organon 164 4. Of the four employed, he says, 
ovpBoroy is a subjective onpetov, and cpoliwmpa an objective piunua. On 
imitation and the natural love of it, the origin and foundation of all the fine 
arts, see the first three chapters of the Poetics. Inc. 4, init. imitation or 
mimicry is described as natural to man from infancy, and characteristic 
of humanity. [Dionysius Halic. de comp. verb. p. 94 (quoted in Farrar’s 
Chaplers on Language, chap. X1), peydAn rovrwy dpy) «nai d&iddacxaros 7 
Gvors, | worotca pepyrexovs juas nai Oerixovs rey Gvopdres, ols 8nhovra ra 
mpaypara. ] | 

ra yap ovopara «.t.A.] This is introduced to account for the poets hav- 
ing been the first who devoted themselves to the study of style or langaage, 
in this sense. Words being the copies of things, the poets, whose 
object is imitation, addicted themselves to the study of them, in order to 
be able better to represent the things of which they were images. Vic- 
torius. 

al réyvas cuvtarncav) Some of the writers on rhapsodizing, with 
which was naturally combined the criticism of Homer, are mentioned in 
Plat. Ion. 530 C, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
(Xenoph. Cony, 111 6), and Glaucon, probably of Teos, mentioned above, 


3 

§ 5. ‘And as the reputation which the poets acquired in spite of the 
simplicity of what they said (the silliness of the thoughts expressed) was 
thought (by those who imitated them) to be due to their language, it was 
for this reason that the language (of prose) first took a poetical colour, 
as that of Gorgias. And still, even at this day, the mass of the unedu- 
cated think the discourses of speakers of this kind mighty fine. Such 
however is not the fact, but the language of prose and poetry is distinct’. 

To the same effect Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 3, (v. 457, Reiske), Ly- 
sias’ predecessors were not of his opinion about style—his was the deAjs 
Adyos, the ‘smooth and simple’ style—dAN’ of Bovdrdperor xoopoy Twa 
mpoceivas Trois GAos éfjAXarrov ideirny, kal xarépvyov eis ry sowtinhy 
Gpaow peraBodais re woddais xpwpevoe xal vmepBodais xa rais Tras rpo- 
mais iddass, ovoparar te yA@rrnparicey eal Edvwr ypnoet, nal roy ovK elo~ 
Gorey oxnpariopay rh diaddayy Kal Ty GdAy Kawodoyig xarawAyrropevos roy 
iStrny, x.r.A. This was the new style introduced by Gorgias and his 
followers Polus and Licymnius (Alcidamas, &c.). Hermogenes, wept 
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ieav, 8, wept Beuvdrnros (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. IIT 395); on the third 
kind of Sevorns represented by Gorgias and his school, of cog:oral ; 6 
- hawopevos Aoyos Sewwos ovK Sy rowiros. yiveras yap Td wAcioroy sept THY 
Aes, Srav rpayelas nai opodpas ris # Kal ceprvas cupdopyous Adkeas ele’ 
éfayyédAg ravrace éwvoias émiodaiovs nai xowvas. 

Aéyorres edjOn Kr.r.} Cic. Orat. L11 175, of Isocrates, also a follower 
of Gorgias, Quum enim videret oratores cum severitalte audiri poctas 
autem cum voluptate, tum dicitur numeros secutus quibus etiam tn ora- 
tione uteremur, guum tucunditatis causa tum ut varietas occurreret 
satietatt. So Theophrastus, Dion. Lys. Iud. c. 14, condemns this af- 
fected poetical language of the Sicilian school of rhetoricians as childish, 
TO tov xai Gpuotoy wachades, and unworthy of a serious purpose, caawepei 
woinpa’ 3d xal Hrrov dpporres r7 owovdy «.t.A. Plato, Rep. X 601 A—B, 

On Gorgias’ novel and poetical style and the figures that he intro- 
duced into Rhetoric, see Camb, Fourn. of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. vi! Vol. 111 pp. 66—7, 73—5, and on the rhetorical figures, which are 
classified, 69—-72. Comp. Cic. Orat. § 175 [paria paribus adiuncta et 
similiter defintta titemque contrariis relata contraria, quae sua sponte, 
etiamst id non agas, cadunt plerumgue numerose, Gorgias primus invenit, 
sed ets est usus inlemperantins. See also Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 
1esp. pp. 57—64. Asa specimen of the poetical style of Gorgias we have 
his metaphorical term for vultures, guwvyor rdgos, parallels to which may 
be found in the Joe/s Lucretius and Spenser, Lucr. v 924, viva videns vivo 
sepelirvit viscera busto, and Faery Queen 11 8. 16 (quoted by Munro), 70 de 
entombed in the raven or the kight. That this fancy for poetic prose was 
with Gorgias a ‘ ruling passion strong in death’, is proved by the phrase 
used at the close of his life, ‘At last Sleep lays me with his brother 
Death’. Another of his death-bed utterances, dowep ¢x campov xai péovros 
aovvoixiov dopéves draddarropac (Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 184), 
may be illustrated by Waller’s lines, The soul?’s dark cottage, battered 
and decayed, Lets in new light through chinks that time has made). 

hoyou] prose, opposed to woinots. infra § 9, c. 2 §§ 3 and 6, WAol Adyor, 
§ 7, dv womoes nal dy Adyors, § 8, 6 Acyos rey perpwor. Poet. 5, VI 26, 
Plato Rep. Ill 390 A, év Acyp 9 dy roujoe. ‘This is shewn by the result: 
for even the tragic writers no longer employ it (sc. rj Acfer) in the same 
way (as the earlier tragedians did), but just as they passed from the 
(trochaic) tetrameter to the iambic measure because of all other metres 
this most resembles prose, so also in the use of words (names or nouns) 
they have dropped all that are contrary to the usage of ordinary conver- 
sation, and have dropped also those with which the earliest (dramatic) 
writers (subaudi wowoarres; especially A’schylus) used to adorn (their 
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compositions), a practice which is even now retained by the writers of 
hexameters (Epics) : it is absurd therefore to copy those who themselves 
no longer employ that (the original) style’. 

Gorep xat...ovre cai] This tautological repetition of xai in an anti- 
thesis is characteristic of Aristotle’s style. (Cf. supra § 3.] 

éx ray Terpauérpey els ro lapBetoy peréSnoav] Poet. 1V 17,18, 19. pa- 
Atora yap Aexrixoy ray pérpoy ro lapBeldy dort...Aciora yap lapBeia 
Adyopey dv tH Btarixrep ry mpos adAndrous x.r.A. III 3- 3 ult. where this 
passage is referred to. 1118.4. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 239. 

opooraroy ray GAAwy] In translating this I have purposely retained 
the ungrammatical and illogical ‘other’ with the superlative, because the 
same blunder is equally common in our own language. Swift, Zale of a 
Tub, ‘The most perfect of all others’, Hooker, £cct. Pol. ‘of all other, 
they are...most infallible’, Bacon, Essay Of Envy, ‘one of the most able 
of his predecessors’ (of whom he is of, and cannot be, one), ‘of all 
other affections (envy) the most importune and continual’. The examina- 
tion of this, and the other irregular use of dos, (moAiras xal of dAXoe Edvos 
[Plat. Gorg. p. 473 C]), and the analogies in English, is reserved for 
an Appendix [this Appendix was apparently never written, though its 
intended preparation is also hinted in Mr Cope’s translation of the 
Gorgias, p. 11. Compare note I to II 9. 9, ré» dAAwp of avrovpyol padiora]. 

dudAexrov] for ‘common conversation’ (properly dialogue): compare 
C. 2. 5, 9 elwOvia SidAexros, and Poet. XXII 14. In a somewhat different 
application &dAexros is the third and highest stage of ‘sound’, (1) noise, 
Wodos, which even inanimate things, brute matter, wood and stone, are 
capable of producing : (2) dow, Pbcyyos, the zadistinct voice of an animal : 
and (3) d&adexros, the distinct utterance of the pépores avOpwro, the power 
of conversation, characteristic of humanity. This distinction lies in 
the power which man has, and other animals (I believe) want, of pro- 
nouncing consonants, which produce distinct, articulate words. On sfeech, 
as the characteristic of man, see Pol. 1 2, 1253 @ 10, seq. where Aoyos is 
substituted for ddAexros, [also Isocr. Paneg. § 48, rovro povoy (SC. rovs 
Acyous) €£ anavrwv rév (pov Biov Epuvpew Exovres, and Cicero, de Off. I 16. 
50, (ferae) rationts et orationis expertes, de Oratore 1 § 32, 33} 

oUre xal ray ovoparey adeixacw] Of this change, the lowering of the 
language of tragedy to the level of common life, the earliest author (as 
we are told in c. 2. 5) was Euripides, in his /ater plays, which are to be 
carefully distinguished from such as the Medea, Hippolytus, and Ion. 
The change was completely carried out in the New Comedy of Menander, 
Philemon Diphilus, &c. On this everyday character of Euripides’ later 
and worse compositions—which are to be carefully distinguished from 
such as the Medea, Hippolytus and Ion—to which the language was 
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1-1 [The rendering given at the foot of p. 11 follows Bekker's Oxford ed. of 
1837, which has ols 3’ (sic) ol rpdrop éxdcpour, xal Ert viv ol ra étduerpa rocovrres, 
a¢gelxac«* but there is nothing to shew that Mr Cope deliberately preferred this 
to the text as printed in Bekker’s third edition ; which is also approved in Spengel’s 
note, except that he would strike out the first dpelxaow, and not the second. ] 


made to conform, see Miiller, Hist. Gr. Zzt. ch. xxv. §§ 2, 3. In Arist. 
Ran. 959, Euripides is made to take credit for it, olxeta mpaypar’ elocywr, 
ols ypaduel’, ofs Evveoper. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore it is plain that we must not go into exact detail 
in describing all that may be said about style, but confine ourselves to 
the kind of which we are now speaking (i.e. the use of it in Rhetoric). 
The other (the general view of the subject) has been treated in the 
Poetics’. 

There is a useful note on the various senses of axpiBea in Aristotle in 
Grant’s E/hics, 17.18. Here it is used in the first of these, of accuracy, 
or exactness, as shewn in minute defatl, a complete survey of an entire 
subject. 

CHAP. II. 

Some general remarks upon Style and its virtues, and the various 
classifications of these in ancient and modern systems of Rhetoric, are 
given in the Introduction, as preliminary to the paraphrase of this chap- 
ter, pp. 279—282. [Volkmann, ae Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, 

43-] 
: § 1. ‘Let so much suffice for the consideration (observation) of that 
(ra srept sroinrexns, Cc. 1.10); and (now) let it be regarded as settled (or 
determined) once for all that one virtue of style is to be perspicuous: for. 
a sign of this is, that if the speech (or language) do not explain its 
meaning, it will fail to perform its own proper function’. 

This is a reference to the rule first laid down by Plat. Rep. 1 352 D 
seq., and adopted by Aristotle who constantly recurs to it—see especi- 
ally Eth. Nic. 11 5, init.—that the virtue or excellence of anything, knife, 
horse, or anything that can be employed as an instrument, is deter- 
mined by its épyoy or special function, in the due performance of which 
it lies. If the special function of language is to explain one’s meaning, 
it is plain that if it fail to do that—if it is not perspicuous—it does not 
answer its intended purpose. . 
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‘And neither mean nor exaggerated’ (beyond or above the true 
valuation of the subject it is employed upon, turgid, pompous, inflated), 
*but decent, appropriate, suitable’ (a precept of Jropriefy): ‘for though 
it may be (faws) poetical language is not tame, yet it is by no means 
suitable to prose’. Comp. Poet. xxt1 1, Adtews 3¢ dper) cada nai py} 
raxew}y elvaz. These are the two indispensable excellences of style, 
(1) clearness or perspicuity, and (2) propriety. On these see Introduc- 
tion, p. 280. 

§ 2. ‘Of nouns and verbs’ (the ultimate elements, and principal 
components, of language: see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. IIL. p. 371. 
Poet. Xx1 8—9) ‘perspicuity is produced by (the use of) Jroper names, a 
character not tame but ornate is imparted by all the rest of the (kinds of) 
words which are enumerated in the Poetics (c. XxI 4): to alter language 
in this way’ (from the received and familiar expressions to which we are 
accustomed), ‘invests it with a higher dignity’ (because it makes it unu- 
sual, and strange; not familiar, which ‘breeds contempt’): ‘for men have 
the same feeling in regard of language as they have to strangers as com- 
pared with their fellow-citizens’ (they disregard those whom they are in 
the habit of seeing every day, but are struck with the appearance of 
strangers, and pay them attention, if not always respect). To the note 
ON xvpta ovdpara, Introd. p. 282, note 2, add that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26) 1, and 30 (31) 6, these are called oixeia ‘proper’, by a differcnt 
snetaphor. 

éfadrAafa] infra § 5, é€adAdrrew rov Fpéeworros, C. 3. 3, TO eieodos éfur- 
Aarreey (which explains it: comp.Poet. XXII 3 £4/ra). So Poet. XXI 4, and 
20, dvopa é£nd\Aaypevov, XXII 3, (Aekis) eEadAdrrovea +6 lorixov, Ib. § 8, 
d€adXayai rey cvouarwr. From which it results that the meaning of the 
term is ‘a change out of, or departure from dvdéxuara xvpia, the vulgar lan- 
guage, the ordinary mode of expression’, for which something novel, 
unusual, striking is substituted. Isocr. wept avridooews § 179, Acyous 
SseEcdy word rov elOiopévwr A€yerOa map’ vpiv éfnrAAaypevouvs ; Demetr, 
sep) épanveias, rept ovyxpicews ult. (Spengel, Ahel. Gr. 111 280), Aékew sre pir- 
ry kal dfndAAaypevny, xul duvvv7j6n. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in 
Demosthene, c. 10, é€nAAaypevoy rod oumpOovs yapaxrapos, Ib. c. 15, 
wepirra cal éfndAaypévoy rov cuv_dous, de Thuc. lud. c. 28, rpv didvocay 
éfadXarrew dx tev dv ea, Ep. 11 ad Amm, c. 3 9 éfAAaypevy rHs ouvqOovs 
xpjoews. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s.v. 

§ 3. ‘And therefore a foreign air must be given to the language ; 
for people are admirers of (or wonder at) what is far off, remote, and 
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all that is wonderful (excites surprise, raises our curiosity) is agreeable’. 
Poet. XXIV 17, 1d 8€ Oavpacréy nov’ onpeiow 8€, wdvres yap mpooriOévres 
GrayyéAXovow as xapi(opevor. Comp. I 11.21, on the pleasure of ‘ wonder’, 
and the gratification of curiosity in /earvning ; see the note. 

Eévny] infra § 6, gevexcyv. Poet. XXII 3. 

‘ Now in verse of all kinds there are many ways of producing this 
effect, and ¢hkere they are appropriate, because the subject (circum- 
stances) and the characters (persons) of the story (the fable or poem) 
are further removed’ from common life ; stand out of, and above, the 
ordinary level of humanity, Hist. An. 1 14. 1)}—‘ but in prose compositions 
these (modes of giving novelty and variety to the language) must be 
much more sparingly used’ (xypyoréov, or are appropriate to fewer 
occasions, rov6é’, or rather rat@, apporres, Buhle), ‘because the subject 
(theme, argument!) is less (lower, less elevated),—(and this is true 
a fortiori in prose) for even in the other (in poetry) if a slave or a 
very young man were to use fine language it would be rather un- 
becoming, or (if any one else did so) on a very trifling subject, but on 
the contrary even in /ha?’ (poetry, not ‘prose’ as Victorius), ‘propriety 
consists in a due contraction and expansion (amplification)’; the adapta- 
tion of the language to the circumstances, raising or lowering it as the 
occasion requires. Comp. Cic. de Orat. 111 38.153. Orat. Lx 202. Also 
XXI 70, uf enim in vita sic in oratione nthil est difficilius quam quid 
deceat videre. Upénov appellant hoc Graecit; nos dicamus sane decorum. 
§ 72, Quam enim indecorum est de stilicidiis guum apud unum tudicem 
dicas amplissimis verbis et locts uti communibus, de maiestate populi 
Romani summisse et subliliter! De stilicidits dicere iMustrates mepi diay 
pixpov. On the language of poetry and prose, comp. Isocr. Evag. § 8—11. 

xadXcereioOa. Comp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 17 B, exadAsemnpevous Aoyous 
pnuacl re xal dvopaci, ovdé xexoopnpevous, GAD’..-eley Aeyopeva Tots émt- 
rvxovow dvopacs. Thuc. VI 83, Plat. Hipparch. 225 C, rev copay pnpa- 
rov...ov of Seftol mepi tas Sixas xadAcewouvras, Valckenaer, Diatr. Eur, 
Fr. p. 261 c. 


1 UwdOeois, anything that is subjected as a foundation, a supposition or 
hypothesis, the basis of an argument, a first principle assumed, a theory, an 
underlying principle on which a scheme is to be built, the f/of (ground plan) of a 
play, and so forth. 
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§4. ‘Hence—from the necessity of paying attention to the selection 
of appropriate language in respect of characters and subjects—may be 
inferred (8&0) the necessity of disguising the art employed, and of 
avoiding the appearance of speaking, not naturally, but artificially’ 
(wAdrrew fingere, of fiction, or artificial composition), ‘for the one is 
persuasive, the other the contrary’, (comp. c. 8 § 1, ro péy yap dridavor, 
wenacGa yap Soxet.) ‘For people take offence at (44 are at variance 
with, in opposition to) (one who employs artifice) as at one who has a 
design upon them, just as they do at mixed wines’. 

Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. IV p. 661 D, &0 devyovos roy pepsypevoy 
olvoy of mivovres’ of 8¢ peyviovres weipevra: AavOave, os ériBoudevorres. 
From this curious coincidence it seems that “ mixed wine” must have been 
proverbial for a concealed enemy: mixed wine, ‘the mixing of liquors’, be- 
ing, as was supposed, of a much more intoxicating character than unmixed. 
Philinus is arguing against wosxiAn rpody : simple food is always best. 

‘ And as is the case with Theodorus’ voice (/#. Theodorus’ voice is af- 
fected) in comparison with that of all the rest of the actors’ (there should 
be a colon, instead of a comma, at peptypevous: xai ofoy 4 Ocoddpor is 
continued from rovro yap m@ayoy: it is an instance of the art disguising 
art, an artificial voice assuming the appearance of one natural and 
simple): ‘for A#s voice appears to be that of the speaker (though it is in 
reality disguised), but the others as though they belonged to other 
people’ (were assumed, with the character represented). 

Theodorus, a celebrated tragic actor, is mentioned—generally with 
Polus or Aristodemus—by Dem. de F. L. § 274, dys, Arist. Pol. Iv (v11) 
17, sub fin., 1336 4 28, from which it appears that, like other great 
artists and performers, ancient and modern, he presumed upon his repu- 
tation and artistic skill: also by Plutarch, frequently, as-Bellone an pace 
cl. f. Ath. c. 6, 348 F, de sui laud. c. 7, §45 F (a dictum of his to Satyrus 
the comic poet), Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, c. 21, 816 F, Theodorus 
and Polus taken as types of rov é» rpaypdig spetayonoryy: probably, 
by Diogenes Laertius, who at the end of his account of Aristippus, 
11 8, § 103, 4, enumerates twenty Theodoruses (including the philo- 
sopher who gives occasion to this digression), and amongst them one 
ov ro Gwvarkixoy (on the. exercise of the voice) BifAwo» wayxadev: a 
subject so germane to the profession of a tragic actor, that, although 
Diogenes says no more about him, one cannot help suspecting that he 
must be the same with the one here mentioned. Fabricius in his 
catalogue of Theodoruses, Vol. X, names him with a special reference 
to the passage of Aristotle’s Politics, and a general one to Plutarch, 
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Valckenaer Diatribe ad Eur. Fragm. p. 182 6. He is omitted in 
Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. 

§ 5. ‘And this cheat (disguise, delusion) is fairly effected’ (the 
assumed character escapes observation, is s/o/:# from the view), ‘if the 
composer selects for his composition words out of the ordinary language 
(of common life); such as are the verses of Euripides, who gave us the 
earliest specimen (hint or glimpse, vm) (of this kind of writing)’. 

crerreras] Comp. infra § 10, ov xdérrerat ody, C. 7. 10, oUT@ KAénTeras 
6 dxpoarjs. Rhet. ad Alex. 15 (16) §§ 5, and 6, xAéwrew ryv poprupiay, 
Ib. 35 (36) § 4, ra 8 e£@ adewrera. Aesch. Choeph. 839, ofros gpév’ ay 
cAeYecay appareopemy. Soph. Phil. 57, ro & ovyl «Aerrdov (not to be 
disguised), Aj. 188, ef 8’ vmoBadAcpevos xAdrrrovac pvOous of peyados BaciAjs, 
et alibi ap. Soph. (Wunder’s note ad loc.). Ib. 1135, «Aéwrns, 1137, oAN’ 
Gv xaxws Adbpa av «cAeWeas kaxad. Eur. Fragm. ‘ImroAvros xadumropevos, 12, 
€Upootos oropacs rdAnOéorara xAérrovet. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 19, 
tdoes (tension, pitching) pwrjs al xaAovperas mpoowdias Sidqhopor, xrewroveat 
Ty twouxig roy xopov. Ib. Ars Rhet. c. X § 14, «Aérrovra riy dxpoacw 
(“captata furtim auditorum attentione,” Reiske). Bacon, Essays, Of 
great Place, “ And do not think to steale it.” 

uméde£e}] as I have pointed out, Introd. p. 284, note 2, g. v., may 
also signify ‘traced as a guide’, for his successors to follow. See also 
p. 285, note 1, on Euripides’ style, and Archimelus’ epigram there given. 

“And of the nouns and verbs’ (or subject and predicate, Introd. 
p- 371, Appendix A to Bk. I11), ‘of which the speech (or language, in 
general) is composed, of which the nouns have so many kinds as have 
been considered in the treatise on Poetry’ (c. XXI, where, in § 4, eight 
varieties are enumerated, and then defined seriatim, § 5— 20), ‘ of these 
words, foreign or ebsolete, and (Jong) eompouad words’ (Aeschylean 
compounds), ‘and words invented (manufactured for the occasion), are 
to be rarely employed, and in rare places (on rare occasions) ; where 
(these are), we will state by and by: (in cc. § and 7). The why, has 
been already stated; and that (the why) is because é¢ (the use of them) 
varies (from the ordinary standard) towards, in the direction of, exay- 
geration (or excess) beyond propriety (what is becoming)’. 

On yAerrat, dia cvopara, see Introd. onc. 3, pp. 287, 8. mewomnpe vor 
& doriy & Srdws pi) xadovpevoy Uno tivey avros rideras o wownris’ olov ra 
xépata épyvyas xal roy lepea'‘apynriipa (Poet. XXI. 17). 

AR. III. "3 
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§ 6. ‘The proper (ordinary) name, and the special name of anything’ 
(oixeiov, the thing’s ow or right name, its special designation, Victorius), 
‘and the metaphor, are alone serviceable for the language of prose. And 
a sign of this is, that these alone are used by everybody (are of universal 
application); for everyone makes use of metaphors!, and the common’ 
(sanctioned by common usage) ‘and appropriate words in his ordinary 
conversation: and therefore it is clear that good composition will have 
a foreign air (an air of novelty, something unusual, above the flatness 
and monotony of ordinary, vulgar, talk: § 3), that (the art employed 
in it) may escape detection (pass unobserved, § 4), and that it will be 
clear and perspicuous, (in virtue of the xvpia and olxeia ovopara). And 
in these, as we said (fv, in §§ 1, 3, 4, 5, 6), consists the excellence of the 
rhetorical speech?’, 

With the ‘ foreign’, unusual character of good composition, comp. De- 
metr. sep) épunvelas § 77, (Spengel, Rhez. Gr. 111 280), riy 8é Adéw ev re 
Xapakrijps rovr@ wepirryy elvac Sei xal dEnAAaypevny xal dovvi}On paddop. 
ovr yap &£es row Gyxov, 7 8e xupia nal cuvOns cadis peév, Aer) Be Kat 
evxarappovwntos. 

xUptoy Svopa is 6 ypovras éxacro (Poet. XXI 5), Opposed to yAérra 
@ repo: the common, usual, established, term, for expressing anything, 
opposed to the foreign and barbarous, or archaic and obsolete yA@rra. 
The word derives its special meaning from the original signification of 
xuptos, ‘carrying authority’, ‘authoritative’; whence ‘authorised, esta- 
blished, fixed (by authority), settled’, as xupios vopos, 8éypua, xupia rpépa, 
éxxAnala, opposed to the srregular éxxAncia avyeAnros, convoked at un- 
certain times on special occasions ; and hence applied to the established, 
settled, regular name of a thing. See further on xupiow Svopa in note 
2, Introd. pp. 282, 3. [On xvpios, compare notes on I 2. 4 and 3. 4.] 

olxeioy dvopa expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor. 
It is something ‘of one’s own’, appropriate, peculiar, characteristic, 
special. This is the Latin ‘omen proprium’, of which Cicero says, 
de Or. III 37, 149, guae propria sunt, et certa (‘definite’) guast vocabula 
rerum, paene una nata cum rebus ipsis (naturally belonging to them). 
From these are distinguished guae trans{cruntur (all metaphorical words) 


1 Schrader quotes Cic. Orator, c. 24 § 81, 7ranslatione frequentissime sermo omnis 
utitur, non modo urbancrum, sed etiam rusticorum, siguidem est corum gemmare 
vites, sitire agros, laetas esse segefes, luxuriosa frumenta. 

* ‘Tf the orator confines himself to these, his style may be novel and orna- 
mental, yet without forcing itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous.’ 
Paraphr. in Introd. 
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ef guast alieno in loco collocantur: aut tis guae novamus et facimus tpst 
(all foreign innovations on the ordinary language, alsena, Cicero, yA@rrat, 
dura ovopara, meroiunpeva, &c.). Cicero and the Latins do not distinguish 
xupia and oixeta, Yet, as Victorius has pointed out, he uses terms exactly 
corresponding to those of Aristotle: de Or. III 39,159, guod omnes 
translatis et alienis magis quam propriis ef suis. For even if we under- 
stand here suis of their own language (as I suppose we should), this 
is immediately followed by nam si res suum nomen et vocabulum pro- 
prium non hadet,; andin pro Caecina, c. 18 § 51, we have, res ut omnes suis 
cerlts ac proprits vocabulis nominentur. oixeios stands for xvptos, Metaph, 
A 29, 1024 @ 32, of Antisthenes, evnOas gero pnbér dfidy A€yerOas wAIpy 
r@ olxeip Acye Ev €f’ évos. 

§ 7. This is a parenthetical noe: it has little to do with Rhetoric 
except so far as it occupies common ground with poetry, in the use 
of synonyms. ‘Of names (words) homonyms (ambiguous words, with 
more than one meaning) are useful to the Sophist’ (the fallacious reasoner ; 
see II 24.2, the topic of dperupia, and the note)—‘ for those are the 
(principal) instruments of his (logical) frauds or cheats; to the poet, 
synonyms’. The homonym and the synonym are defined at the com- 
mencement of the Categories. The former is a word of more than 
one signification, of which the several definitions do of agree; so that 
the same being the same, the one signification can be employed fal- 
laciously for the other: synonyms are words which can be variously 
applied, in which the name and the definition (or meaning) do agree ; 
as animal, can be said with truth of man and ox. Trendelenburg, £/. Zog. 
Ar. § 42, p. 116, on synonyms. Of hogonyms Quintilian says, Inst. Or. 
VII 9. 2, singula afferunt errorem, quum pluribus rebus aut hominibus 
cadem appellatio est, (cpovupia dicitur) uf Gallus; avem enim, an gentem, 
an nomen, an fortunam corporis significel incertum est: et Aiax Tela- 
montis an Oilei filius. Verba queqgue guaecdam diversos intellectus habent, 
ut cerno: (with the application of it in suits of law). Of this logical 
application of caxovpyeiy, see the examples quoted in note on I I. 10. 

‘By proper and synonymous I mean such words as wopevecGas and 
Badi{ew: these are both of them proper and identical in meaning’. 
According to Trendelenburg, u.s., sropeveoOas is the genus and Badifew 
the sfecies, both predicable of animals in the same sense: “ Aristoteles 
enim constanter vocabulum (ovvdyvpos) ita frequentavit, ut vel eiusdem 
generis formas vel genus et species, quatenus communi nomine com- 
prehenduntur, synonyma diceret.” The use of these to the poet lies 
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1 peradopas sine uncinis. 2-3 tovro rretoror Sdvaras 3 rocotry 
in this, that they help him to give variety to his diction, and relieve him 
froin the necessity of constantly repeating the same word. 

“Now what each of these things is’—i.e. the things already enu- 
merated, nomina propria, translata, ovvewwpa &c. (Victorius)—‘ and the 
number of the kinds of metaphors, and that this, metaphor, is most 
effective both in poetry and prose, has been already stated, as we said 
(§ 2, rev 8 cvopdreay nai pyutray—rddda ovopara boa eipnra év rois wepi 
gownrixyns), in our work on poetry’, Max Schmidt, in his tract On the 
date of the Rhetoric, Halle, 1837 (frequently referred to in the Introd.), 
and before him Victorius, notices here, that the synonyms alone of all 
the words here referred to do not appear in the Poetics; from which 
each of them infers a /acuna in that work: more especially as Simplicius 
had left on record that Aristotle had treated of them in his book on 
poetry. There is another loss in that work indicated by a reference in 
Rhet. I 11. 29 [and 111 18.7] to the Poetics for an account of ro yeXoiop, 
which is now no longer to be found there. 

§ 8. ‘And they require all the more diligent attention (@:Aocrovei» 
‘labour con amore,’ fond, affectionate, loving, care and pains), to be be- 
stowed upon them in prose, in proportion as the sources from which prose 
draws its aids or supplies are fewer than those of verse’: see ante § 3. 
I have translated rogovrg which seems much more likely than rogovro. If 
the latter be retained, it can only mean ‘so much as I have described’, but 
where? or when? I have no doubt that rogovr@ is the right reading. [“otvres 
A (quod Rekkerum fugit) Q, unde iam Victorius rogourg restituit.” SpengeL ] 

“And perspicuity’ (perhaps rather, ‘clearness’ in the sense of vivid, 
graphic, representation"), ‘and pleasure, and the foreign air, are con- 
veyed by metaphor more than in any other way’, (more than by any 
other kind of word which can be used to give an extraneous interest to 
language). Zore 8é péya pey Td éxdote Trav elpnpévor mperrovtas xpnabat, 
xa) Serdois cvdpace cai yAdrrais, woAY 8é péytcroy ro peradopixdy eivac. 
Poet. XXIII. 16. The pleasure derived from metaphors is that we learn 
something from them ; they bring into view hitherto unnoticed resem- 
blances between things the most apparently dissimilar. ro ev peradépecy 
rd ro Spoor Oewpety, Poet. XX11 17. Top. Z 2,140 a9. This is the 
fourth kind of metaphor, that from analogy, and by far the commonest and 
most attractive. On the pleasure of learning, seeI 11. 21 and 23, HI ro. 2. 

‘ And it can’t be derived (acquired) from anyone else’, This does not 
of course mean that one writer or speaker cannot dorrow a metaphor 

1 Demetrius, however, repl ‘Epunvelas § 82, (Spengel, RAct. Gr. 111 281), says, 
Evia pévros cagdtarepoy dy rais peragpopais Aéyerat xal xupwwrepoy hrep év adrols rots 
xuplos, ss 7d Eppster 3@ pdx (II. N 339), x-7-A. but this #s by the vividness of 
the description. 
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from another; but that the invention of metaphors is a mark of original 
‘genius, and therefore cannot be faugh/, derived from another in the 
way of instruction. Not that metaphors in general are confined to men 
of genius, advres yap peradopais diadeyorra:, § 6; but they all shew ori- 
ginality more or less, and are marks of #atural (not acquired) ability, or 
genius, each in proportion to its merit. povoy pap rovro (rd peradopixcy) 
oure sap’ adAov éort AaBeiv, evgvias re onpeiov dati To yap «ev petadepery 
70 TO Opotoy Oewpety doriv. Poet. Xx11 17. And therefore, the more remote 
the resemblance between the two objects brought together by the meta- 
phor, the more ingenuity and natural ability is required for detecting it. 
Harris, Philol, Ing., Part 11, ch. 10, takes this view of the meaning; 
“‘that metaphor is an effort of genius and cannot be taught is here again 
(in the present passage) asserted in the words, nai Aaety...map’ dAAov.” 
Whately, on the other hand, denies that this means, “as some interpret- 
ers suppose, that this power is entirely a gift of nature, and in no degree 
to be learnt: on the contrary he expressly affirms that the ‘perception of 
resemblances’ on which it depends is the fruit of ‘ philosophy’: but he 
means that metaphors are not to be, like other words and phrases, 
selected from common use and transferred from one composition to 
another, but must be formed for the occasion” [Rheforic, chap. HI p. 277 
ult.}. Whatever Aristotle may have said elsewhere, it is certain that what 
he says in the Poetics, and therefore in this passage which is repeated 
from it, is what Harris has described: the close connexion of sap’ dAAov 
Aafery with the following evuia shews this unmistakably, Besides this, 
a remark about borrowing metaphors from other people’s spceches or 
writings is not only trivial in itself, but here altogether out of place: and 
if it were not, why should metaphors be singled out from all other forms 
of speech as things that should not be borrowed? Is not purloining your 
neighbour's thoughts or expressions or dons mots equally reprehensible in 
all cases? or may yAe@rra: and merounpéva and the rest, all of them be 
‘ borrowed’, and metaphors alone excepted ? Victorius, according to Schra- 
der, renders it, “non licet semfer sumere ipsam ab alio auctore,” which he 
approves, and interprets, that you musn’t be always begging or borrow- 
ing your metaphors from others, when you can and ought to invent them 
yourself. In my copy of Vettori’s Commentary [Petri Victorii Commen- 
tarii in Opera Aristotelis, 5 vols. folio, published at Florence, 1548—1583], 
these words do not occur: the passage is there explained, as it should be, 
of ‘acquiring metaphors’ from any one but oneself: they being due toa 
natural ingenuity. Victorius also says that this remark, upon the tnven- 
tive power which they presuppose, is introduced as an additional recom- 
mendation of metaphors: and refers to one of the topics of Top. 111., the 
degrees of good, xal 8 px ors map’ dAXov wopicagbas h & for: wap GAXov, 
what can’t be procured from another, any native excellence or advantage, 
is superior to anything that can. Also c. 1, 1166 10, ro Gvce: row pi 
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dice (alperdrepoy) ro pév yap Guce, ro 8 drixrynroy, the superiority of the 
natural to the acquired. 

§ 9. ‘Epithets’ (including not only single adjectives, but any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to a plain dvopa xvpsoy, as a sauce to a joint; see In- 
trod. p.289) ‘and metaphors must be made appropriate (in the former, to the 
subjects to which they are applied, in the latter to those to which we 
transfer them from something else): this appropriateness will proceed 
from the proportion’ (between the epithet or metaphor and the thing it is 
applied to in either case: “si ex proportione duxerimus, observaverimus- 
que ut ipsa sibi mutuo respondeant, similemque rationem inter se ha- 
beant.” Victorius): ‘ otherwise (el yy «iow dpyorrovoa) the impropriety 
will be apparent, glaring, (by the juxtaposition), because the opposition 
of two contraries becomes most apparent when they are placed side by 
side of one another. But (on the contrary) we must consider, as a scar- 
let coat is suitable to a youth, so also (what is suitable) to an old man: 
for the same dress is not becoming to both’. 

aveirat, haiverba] in the emphatic sense, equivalent to davepor elvas— 
which occurs in the parallel passage, 11 23. 30—is illustrated in note on 
Il 2.1, and I 7. 31 [p. 141} The observation that sapdAAnda ra évavria 
paddov daiveras is a favourite one with Aristotle. The parallels from the 
Rhetoric are quoted in note on II 23.27. Add Dem. de F. L. § 192, 
gap GAAnAa yap forat paveperepa. 

An inappropriate ¢fithet may be illustrated by the substitution of 
amabile and formosum for horrendum and informe in Virgil's line, Afon- 
strum horrendum informe ingens cut lumen ademptum: a metaphor is 
inappropriate when you bring some incongruous notion into juxta-posi- 
tion with the object which you ‘invest’ with your metaphor, like an old 
man with the incongruous dress of a scarlet coat ;—although viridis is 
not inappropriate to sezectus, though greenness and old age might seem 
incongruous, because in this application of the metaphor the proportion 
or ratio is observed between the freshness implied in the green vegetation 
and the freshness and vigour of old age, and the two are thus brought 
under a common genus. When old age is called the evening of life the 
metaphor is appropriate, because there is a true proportion or analogy ; 
evening : the day :: old age : man’s life; evening and old age are un- 
der a common genus, viz. the close of a period, dv rg aur@ yéva, infra, 
comp. Poet. XXI 10, rapeiv, dpvcat’ auhw yap apedeiv rt €orivy. But when 
Shakespeare [Hamlet, 111 i. 59] speaks of faking arms against a sea of 
troubles there is neither proportion nor congruity: and in such cases, 
when the two notions are placed side by side, and so brought directly 
into contrast, the incongruity becomes at once apparent. This kind of 
solecism 1s usually called ‘confusion of metaphor’. 
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§10. ‘Andif you want to set off anything (if praise is your object), you 
must take your metaphor from the superior (better, more honourable or 
valuable) things that fall under the same genus; if blame, from the inferior. 
As an instance of my meaning; since contraries are (the extremes of 
the species) under the same genus, to say that one that prays, begs, and 
one that begs, prays, is to do this ; because both of them are kinds of 
petition’. These are the two extremes of the genus petition, or solicitation ; 
praying the highest form, begging the lowest; ‘as also (besides others, 
nai) Iphicrates (called) Callias (whom he wished to depreciate) pyrpa- 
ylpms instead of &gdovxos [‘a mendicant priest’, instead of ‘bearer of 
the mystic torch’]. The other (Callias) replied, that he (his opponent) 
never could have been initiated (or he would have been incapable of 
such a mistake), else he would not have called him pnrpayvpras but 
8g8ovyos—for it is true (adds Aristotle, by way of explanation) that they 
are both attached to the service of a goddess (both come under the 
common genus ‘servants of a goddess’), but the one is a term of honour, 
the other of dishonour’. It is much like calling the Precentor of a 
Cathedral a ballad-singer. 

ra évayria ¢v r@ avrg yévei] This is the definition of ‘contrary’, ¢dva»- 
vlov: ra mAcioroy GdAnA@y Siearnxora rev dy Tp avr yévec evayria opifor- 
ra, Categ. c. 6, 6 @ 17. 

KadXias is the third of that name, the son of the third Hipponicus, 
of that noble and wealthy Athenian family, of which the heads received 
these names alternately during several generations, Arist. Ran 283, 
‘Immomxos KadXlov xaf ‘Imrovixov KadXias. The title of Sgdovyos, here- 
ditary in his family, is especially assigned to him by Xenophon, Hellen. 
VI 33, KaAXlas 6 8gdobx0s. His pride in this distinction would of course 
have rendered him much more susceptible to the slight conveyed by 
Iphicrates’ ignorant, or malicious, mistake. The substitution of the 
one word for the other, though evidently interpreted by Callias (from 
his reply) as a mistake made in ignorance of the distinction between 
the two—perhaps wilfully, to save his dignity—is much more likely to 
have been intentional and malicious. Callias was a vain foolish man— 
see Xenoph. I. c. § 3, ult. and Callias’ speech §§ 4, 5, 6,—and Iphicrates, 
the self-made man, who had risen to distinction by his own merits, é& ofw» 
els ofa, would doubtless have enjoyed a joke at the expense of the pom- 
pous and empty ‘ descendant of Triptolemus’ (Xen. 1. c.) and hereditary 
3q8oixo0s of the Great Mysteries. Xenophon mentions him as one of the 
ambassadors to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in virtue of his here- 
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ditary wpofevia of that state. There is a good account of this Callias 
by Mr Elder in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. He is the entertainer of the 
Sophists in the Protagoras, and the host of Xenophon’s ‘ Banquet’. On 
Callias and his family, its wealth and splendour, see Béckh, P#d/. Econ. 
of Athens, Bk. IV c. 3, pp. 42, 3 (Lewis’ Transl.), and Heindorf’s learned 
note on Protag. 311. 

The dqduvyia was, as we have seen, an office of great distinction. 
The dg8otxos led the procession of the pvora: froin Athens to Eleusis 
on the fifth day of the great Eleusinia, the sorch-day, 4 rd» Aapnader 
quepa. See Dict. Antig. Art. ‘Eleusinia,’ p. 373 4. Rich, Dict. Gr. 
and Rom. Ant. s. v. p. 232. : 

pyrpayuprns, on the contrary, implies everything that is vile and 
contemptible: it is the designation of a class of profligate beggars, 
chiefly women, who attached themselves to the worship of some par- 
ticular deity—usually Cybele, the 4fagna Mater, from which pyrpayiprns 
is taken—at whose festivals they attended to ply their profession, that 
of dyeipey, collecting alms, stipem cogere, and then practised every kind 
of imposture and indulged in every variety of licentiousness. They 
seem also to have gone their rounds through the great houses in cities, 
Plat. Rep. I! 364 B—c, fortune-telling, and with charms and spells 
(as to draw down the gods from heaven) and other nostrums for sale” 
They carried about with them an image of the goddess in whose name 
they asked alms. Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, p. 629, compares them to men- 
dicant friars or Béguines, and designates them wiles Metragyrtas. Me- 
nander wrote two or three plays upon them, the OGcopopovpévn and Mnrpa- 
yvepmns (Or Mnvayiprns, so Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr., Menander, Iv 163, on 
which see Lobeck, ibid. 645, note), and the ‘Iépea, which, from the 
lines ef yap €Axee rov Geav rois xupPadois drOpwos eis & BovAera, Lobeck 
supposes (apparently with little reason) to have been directed against 
the Mnrpayipra. Meineke, ib. Menand. Iv 140. Compare on their cha- 
racter, Antiphanes, Fragm. Micorovjpou, Meineke, Ib. 111 86, avrat 3” UVirep= 
Badrovcs pera ye vi} Aia rods pytpayvprovyrds ye" odd yap av yévos 
peaparatoy rovr’ éoriv, x... On incantations and the like, see Ruhnken ad 
éraywyai, p. 114. To this extremity Dionysius the younger, once tyrant 
of Syracuse, was finally reduced, avrés 8 Atovtotos rédos pnTpayvpray 
xal rupmavoopotpevos olkrpas roy Biov karéorpewe : Clearchus ap. Athen, 
541 C (Victorius). The pnrpayipra, male and female, did not confine 
themselves to a single goddess, though Cybele was their favourite, but 
also attached themselves to the service of Isis; and apparently to that 
of Demeter and Cora (from the present passage) ; of Opis and Arge 
Hdt. Iv 35; and in general, of those whose worship was of an orgiastic 
character, see by all means Ruhnken ad Tim. Pp. 10, S. Vv. dyeipey. Here 
there are two goddesses implied, Demeter in 8g8ovyxos, and Cybele in 
pntpayvprns. There isa short article in Dict Antig. on the subject 
"under ayvprns. 

dyeipew is used to signify collecting alms, or begging, several times b 
Herodotus; twice, for instance, in Iv 35. By Homer, ayeipeaGa and Ftd 
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rafew, Od. r[XIx] 284. Plato, Rep. 11 364 B, 381 D. Dem. =. r. &y xeppop. 
96.17, ap’ dy dyeipe: xal mpocaires nai Bavei{erar. Hence dyvprns, dyuprpia, 
‘a vagabond’, one that goes about collecting for a deity. Aesch. Agam. 
1244, Cassandra of herself, xadoupévn 8€ horrds, ds ayuprpia, Blomfield’s 
Gloss. ad loc. Soph. Oed. R. 387, payor roovde...d0Atoy ayuprny. Lysippus, 
Comic. ap. Meineke, Lys. 11 p. 746, Fragm. Cratin. Apawer. 11, 1b. 11 51 
Eubul. xvBevrai, Fr. 2, V 5, opddd\w», dyvprns olarpos. Rhes. 503, of 
Ulysses, dyvprys mrexixiy Eyov orodjy. Ib. 715, Biow 8 draray eipn’ 
dyvptns tis Adrpes. 

The next is a case of the same kind ; of two possible designations of 
actors one takes the lowest and most contemptuous, the other the 
opposite and highest and most complimentary. AsovycoxoAakes represents 
them as parasites or flatterers, not worthy to be companions or friends 
of the god ; the lowest and most degraded form of service, of Dionysus 
the patron deity of the stage and its belongings (Aristophanes passim) 
rexviras as ‘artists’, or ‘artistes'—as the lower kind of professional 
performers, singers, dancers, posture-makers, are fond of calling them- 
selves nowadays by way of dignifying their profession: the term is 
actually applied to them by Dem. de F. L. § 212, of Philip who collected 
at a festival mayras rots rexviras ; on which Ulpian (quoted by Shilleto 
ad loc.) rods Uwoxpiras odrm xadei xwpixovs re xal rpayixovs. Shilleto 
adds, uf aiunt in Graects artifictbus, Cic. pro Murena 13 (29). [Ar. 
Problems 30.10, 9564 11, da ri of Acorvoraxol rexyvirar os él ro ToAd 
rrovnpoi elow; referred to by Aulus Gellius, Xx 4. Comp. Alciphron, II! 48,. 
(Atcipmoy rov tpayptov) Sy €yo Tis dyapiorov davis évexa avroxdpvdoy 
xadeirOut mpos poy cai rou xopov ray Arovucoxodaxey expiva (Otto Liiders, 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 1873, pp. 58—63).] 

The common genus or notion which unites AtovuroxoAaxes and rexvirat 
as ‘contraries’ is that of service to a deity: the rey»iras as well as the 
xcdaxes being assumed as actors, to be devoted to his especial service. 
The distinction is that between true arf, and low buffoonery. This, 
as far as I can see, is the whole meaning of the passage. 

Victorius however, and Schweighduser on Athen. VI 249 F, drag in 
here, wholly as I can conceive beside the point, another sense of Ato- 
yuroxoAakces in which it was applied to the flatterers of Dionysius of 
‘Syracuse— of whose filthy and disgusting practices Theophrastus (quoted 
in Wyttenbach on Plut. p. 53, F) gives some revolting examples—in a 
double sense, of Dionysus and Dionysius: see their notes for the ex- 
planation of this. (It is supposed by them and Mr Shilleto u.s. to be 
a joke ; if so, it is of a very frigid description.) Wyttenbach says (note 
ad Plut. L c.) “Actores scenici honesto nomine dicebantur of wep) Acovvaoy 
rexvirat, per contemptum AcovpyvaoxoAakes” : which is no doubt all that is 
meant here, though he refers to Victorius’ note, who makes a great deal 
more out of it. This special sense of reyviras is fully confirmed by an- 
other passage of Athen. v 198 B describing a magnificent procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (cc. 25—30), peO obs émopevero PiXioxos 6 womnris, 
lepets &» Acovvaou, xal mavres of mepi roy Atovucoy reyvirat It 
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occurs also in Diog. Laert. x 4. 8, Epicurus called rovs wept UWAdrera 
(Plato’s followers) AvvvooxcXaxas, xai avroy TAdreva ypvooiy (which is 
translated ‘ Dionysii assentatores’ in Cobet’s corrected version, though 
Dionysius can surely have nothing to do with the matter, any more than 
here). Here also the word is a term of reproach ; and seems by this time 
to have become proverbial for gross and low flattery: “‘ tanquam assenta- 
tores eos, non sodales, insimulans.” Victorius. Victorius understands the 
term, as here used, to express the lowest order of attendants on the stage 
(parasites of Bacchus), such as the scene-shifters, candle-snuffers, and such 
like menials of a modern theatre, but another passage of Athen. x1 
538 F,—xai €xrore of mporepor KaXovpevoe AcovucoxoAakes "AXckardpoxcAaxes 
é<AnOnoay, d:a ras raw Sdpoy UmepBodas* éq’ ols xal abn o 'AXé£avdpos. This 
occurs in a list of the entertainments which were exhibited in a great 
marriage-feast given by Alexander after the capture of Darius, taken 
from a work of Chares, ‘the histories of Alexander’, Now whether 
é’ ois woOn refers to Alexander’s delight at their gifts (neut.) or at 
themselves (masc.), that is, their acting, in either case their employment 
could not have been of the mean and degrading character attributed 
to it by Victorius—in the one case they were too rich, in the other, 
if they amused him, they must have been actors, or at all events above 
the degree of menials, though their acting may have been mere grimace 
and buffoonery. 

‘And one (to vex and lower them) calls them’ (whether this means 
any ‘one’ in particular, we do not know) ‘parasites of Dionysus (low 
buffoons), whereas they themselves style themselves artists: and each of 
these is a metaphor (artist as applied to them is a metaphor, I suppose, 
because the proper object of art is Jroduction—réyyn péra Adyou woinrinn, 
ravroy Gy etn réxvn ral é£ts pera Acyou dAnOovs wounrixn : and roinois being 
distinguished from mpa@fis, avayxyn ry réxvnv momoews Gd’ ov mpatews 
eivat. Eth. Nic. VI 4, 1140 a 7 seq.—and these men produce nothing; 
their profession is practical, ends in mpages, or action), ‘the one for the 
purpose of (/z¢. belonging to) blackening (soiling, defaming), the other 
the contrary’. 

puralvew (sumos, dirt), Eth. N. 1 9, 1099 6 3, édviow 3¢ ryrapevos purrai- 
vougt ro paxaptoy, ‘their bliss is tarnished, sullied, defiled, defaced’. Phe- 
recrates, ap. Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 11 352, Pherecr. Fr. Inc. 48, ap. 
Photium, Suidam, Thomam Magistrum. “Schol. ad Ar. Nub. 97, els 8ov- 
Aeiay eppunaivero 6 didrouogos. Simile est émopiy.” Meineke, Id. ad 
fragm. Cratini, Cleobul. 9, ap. Schol. ad Arist. Thermoph. 389, ri yap qpas 
ovx émoph tay xaxdv; Dion. de Isocr. ludicium, c. 18, xal ovr’ "Apioro- 
réec weiBopar puraivew roy dvdpa Bovdopévy. 

‘And pirates nowadays call themselves purveyors’, So Pistol, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 3. 49, “ Convey the wise it call; Steal, foh! 
a fico for the phrase !” 

yiv) referring to the early times spoken of by Thucyd., 1 5, when the 
Greeks ¢rpawovro mpos Anoreiay...ovK Exovros rw aloyimy rovrov rob ipyou, 
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épovros 8¢ rt nat Bogns padAoyv, x.r.A. On what follows, see Homer, Od. 
111 73, and elsewhere. 

On the actual sopioral at Athens, see Schneider’s note on Arist. Pol. 
I II, ult., Comm. p. 65. 

‘And therefore (by the same rule) wrong may be called error, and 
error wrong’ (both of them kinds of injury or offence; that is here the 
supposition in dyapravew; but the one is a crime because it is done with 
a bad mpoaipeots or moral purpose, the other a venial offence; dyev de 
kaxias dudprnpa «.r.A. Eth. N. V 10, 1135 818 seq.) ‘and stealing either 
taking or robbing (on a grand scale)’, 

‘A phrase like that of Euripides’ Telephus, “ He lords it over the oar 
(sways it, like a sceptre, the emblem of royalty), and having on his 
departure for Mysia,” is unbecoming (inappropriate), because ruding, 
swaying, lording, is too big, pompous, for the value (measure, merits) 
(of the object described); and so, the disguise (concealment) is not ef- 
fected (the art or effort becomes apparent, szfra, § 5). 

newns avacowy xaroBas els Muciay] The rest of the sentence is supplied 
by the Schol. éerpavyario@n sodepip Bpaxiov. The first line should be 
read [not, as in the MSS, xomas dvacoey, nat droBas els Muvgias, 
but] as it is by Dindorf, Poet. Sc., Fragm. Eur. Tel. 20, and Wagner, 
Fragm. Tel. 10 (Fr. Trag. Gr. Il 359), xomns dvdacey xaroBas eis Mugiay. 
avdoocew takes the genit. and dative, not the accus. xomns dvaf and 
dvaccesy ef similia are found elsewhere in Eurip. Helen. 1048, Cyclops [86], 
and Aesch. Pers. 378. In Aeschylus the pompous phrase is much more 
characteristic. The cautious and sober Sophocles never employs it. 

§ 11. ‘There is also a fault (which may be committed) in the (com- 
position of, and the sound thence arising of the) syllables of a word if 
(i.e. if ever, or when) they are not signs or marks (indications, repre- 
sentations) of sweet or agreeable voice’ (i.e. if, when they are pro- 
nounced, or expressed by the voice, they don’t produce an agreeable 
sound; dw»; is the sound of the voice, or the voice as uttered, and 
forming words) ‘as Dionysius the Brazen calls poetry in his elegies “ Cal- 
liope’s screech,” because they are both vorces’—and so far his metaphor 
was right: both terms fall under the same genus, dav, the met. eldos 
mpos ef3os—‘ but his metaphor is a bad one by reason of its unsignificant 
sounds’. 

Kpavyy] a screech, scream, any harsh and dissonant sound. xpaesp, 
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with which it is connected, expresses the harsh voices of certain animals 
as the ‘croak’ of the raven and the frog, and the ‘bawling’ of a man, 
all suggestive of disagreeable associations. The ‘badness of the meta- 
phor’ seems to reside in this. donpos dovn is, it is true, nothing but a 
non-significant voice or sound,’ applied, Poet. xx § 5, 6, 7, to sounds 
like syllables, and conjunctions, which signify nothing by themselves, 
but only in combination with other sounds or words; and opposed to 
onuavricai, sounds which do signify something each by itself, as noun 
and verb § 8, 9. But these non-significant sounds, which represent 
discordant and unmeaning cries, are here to be interpreted as expressing 
also the associations which they suggest, and so xpavyj, which suggests 
all these disagreeable cries and screams, is particularly ill applied as a 
metaphor to the sweetest of all voices, such as that of a Muse. 

‘Dionysius the Brazen’, so called from having first suggested the 
use of drvonzse money at Athens, Athen. xv 669 D, was a poet and 
rhetorician, ibid., whose floruit is to be referred to the earlier part of the 
fifth cent. B.C., judging from a remark in Plut. Nic. c. 5, 526 B, where we 
are told that there was in Nicias’ household a man called Hiero, who 
claimed to be the son of Dionysius the Brazen. A further account 
of him is to be found in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, Dionysius 
no. 16; and a collection of the fragments of his elegies, amounting to 
seven, in Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 432[p. 468, 2nd ed.]. In fragm. 5 there 
is a still worse specimen of his metaphors preserved, which beats even 
the xoms dvacces, and in the same kind of fault. «ai reves olvov adyovres 
év elpecin Acovvcov, cupmogiou vatrat cal xudckov épérat. 

{On the Bronze coinage of Athens, see Beule’s Afonnaies d' Athenes, 
Pp. 73—77. It seems impossible to say with certainty, either when it first 
came in, or what is the date of the oldest bronze money extant. Leake 
supposes it probable that it came in soon after the first unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce it, while Beule thinks that the early extant bronzes 
are of the age of Alexander. It is certain they were in circulation in the 
time of Philemon, the Comic poet. See Leake’s Numismata Hellenica 
(European Greéce), p. 22, These details are due to Professor Churchill 
Babington. ] 

On harshness of sound in composition, see Hermog. epi (ear 
Top. a. C. 7, wept rpaxitnros, Spengel Rhet. Gr. 11 299. Of the second 
class, the ad’ éavrav oxAnpai, the harshness arising ‘out of themselves’ 
from the disagreeable combination of the letters, adrapwos, fuaprrev, 
€yvape, and such like, are given as examples. In the same treatise 
Tou. 8. c. 4, (11 359), there are some remarks upon the connexion of 
sounds with pleasant associations, which make the sounds themselves 
pleasant. 

§ 12. ‘Further, they must not be far-fetched, but from things kindred 
(cognate) and of like form must be transferred notions (in the form 
of words) hitherto nameless in the fashion of names (so as to become 
new names), any one of which as soon as spoken will be clearly perceived 
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to be near of kin, as in the popular (famous) aenigma, ‘I saw man 
gluing upon man bronze with fire’; for the process was nameless, but 
both of them are a kind of application (the common genus); and 
accordingly he (the author of verses) gave the name of ‘gluing’ to the 
application of the cupping glass.’ 

noppober] infra C. 3.4, acadeis 8¢ av roppwher. Demetrius, rept épunveias, 
78, pyre pny moppobery perevnveypévats (peradopais. xpnoréor), dAd’ avradey 
nal x Tov cpoiov. Cic. de Or. 111 41. 163, Deinde videndum est ne lounge 
simile sit ductum. Syrtem patrimonii, scopulum “tbentius dixerim ; 
Charybdim bonorum, voraginem foftius. Factlius enim ad ea quae 
visa, guam quae audita, mentis oculi feruntur. Ib. 11 63.255, of jokes, 
tn quo, ut ea quae sint frigidiora vitemus—etenim cavendum est née 
arcessitum dictum putetur... Quint. VIII Proem. 23, sunt optima minime 
arcessila. Similarly of arguments supra, 1 2.12, 11 22.3. Top. A 105 a 8. 

dvevupa dvopacpuévas}] Cic. de Or. 111 38.155, Zertius tlle modus trans- 
Serendi verbi late patet, quem necessilas genuit inopia coacta et angustits, 
post autem iucunditas delectatiogue celebravit. In fact, to say nothing 
of others, words which stand for moral and intellectual operations, 
notions, abstractions, conceptions, are and must be ultimately derived 
by metaphor from objects of sense: see Locke, who gives a list of 
them, £ssay, Bk. 111 ch. 1. 5, Berkeley, 7hree Dialogues, Dial. 111 Vol. 1 
p. 202 (4to. ed.), “most part of the mental operations” (this Is saying 
far too little) “being signified by words borrowed from sensible things; 
as is plain in the terms, comprehend, reflect, discourse, &c.” Whewell, 
Nov. Org. Renov. Bk. IV 1, p. 260. Renan, Orig. du Langage, p. 128, 
seq. Leibnitz, Nouv. Essais sur Pentend. hum. W1 1.5 (quoted by 
Renan), Max Miller, Lect. om science of Lang. ist series, Vol. I p. 377 
seq. 

The second line of this aenigma, which completes it, is found in 
Athen. X 452 C, the only author, says Victorius, who gives it entire, 
ovTe ovyxoO\Aws Sere civaia woety. rovro dé onpaivet rhs aiKvas mpooBo- 
Any. It is inserted amongst the alviypara, No. vil in the Anthology, 
Vol. Iv p. 288, Jacobs’ ed., and preceded by another on the same subject 
in four lines. The first line is also quoted, Poet. xx11 5, Demetr. 
wept épunveias § 102, (Demetrius recommends that aenigmatical ex- 
pressions of this kind should be avoided), and Plut. Symp. Sept. Sap. 
154 B(Victorius). Harris, Philol. Ing. Pt. 11 ch. 10, on aenigmas. [On 
the cupping-instrument referred to in the riddle, compare Juvenal XIV 58 
(with Mayor's note), cam pridem caput hoc ventosa cucurbila quacrit. 
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Bronze specimens about four inches high, found by Pompeii, may be seen 
in the Museum at Naples. ] 

‘And in general, from all ingenious, well-constructed, aenigmas good 
metaphors may be derived : for all metaphors convey (imply) an aenigma, 
plainly therefore a metaphor (so borrowed from a good aenigma) must be 
itself well converted (i. e. a well-selected metaphor)’. Cicero thought less 
highly of aenigmas as a source of metaphors; at all events metaphors, 
accumulated till they become aenigmas, are reprehensible. De Or. I 
42. 167, est hoc (translatio) magnum ornamentum orationis, in guo obscu- 
ritas fugienda est: etenim hoc genere fiunt ea quae dicuntur aenigmata. 

eU perevyvextat] is rendered by Cicero (according to Victorius) ratone 
translata, and quae sumpta ratione est, de Or. UI 40, 160. ro édmriecKés 
peradepopey dvr) rou dyabov, Eth. N. Vv. 14, sub init. 

§ 13. ‘And (metaphors should be taken) from things fair and noble 
(subaudt Bet AaBety peradopas): but the beauty of a word (especially a 
noun, which can represent some visible or audible object), as Licymnius 
says, resides either in the sound or the sense (the thing signified), and 
the ugliness in like manner’. 

When Aristotle wrote ro péy, he seems to have intended to introduce 
rd 8€ to correspond as the second member of the division, which was 
afterwards carelessly changed into #. It is surprising however that 
he never corrected such palpable blunders as these, for which he must 
have had frequent opportunities. Did he think that they were of no 
consequence in writing, of which the object was instruction only? He says 
at any rate, III 1.6, that no one pays much attention to style in teaching 
geometry. 

dwo xakav) Cic. de Or. III 41. 163, seq. Et guontam haec vel summa 
laus est in verbis transferendis ut sensum feriat id quod translatum stt, 
Sugienda omnis turpitudo earum rerum ad quas corum animos gus 
audtent trahet similttudo. Nolo dici morte Africani castratam esse rem- 
publicam ; nolo stercus curiae dict Glauciam: quamvis sit simile, tamen 
est in utrogue deformis cogttatio similitudinis. Quint., VIII 6.14—17, 
quotes the line of Furius Bibaculus (Hor. Sat. 115.41), Juppiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuit Alpes. 

kaddos 8€ opoparos] Theophrastus, according to Demetrius wept 
éppnveias, §§ 173—5 (Khet. Gr. 111 300, ed. Spengel’, recognised three 
sources of beauty in words, (1) the appeal to the sight, the direct sugges- 
tion of beautiful objects by the words which are associated with them; (2) 
to the ear, by the sound of the words themselves ; and thirdly d&avoca, 
by the ‘meaning’ or ‘sense’, Licymnius’ onpatvopevov, and Aristotle’s 
duvayes the vis, virtue, force, i.e. significance, its ower of suggestion. 
These are illustrated by Demetrius, l.c., the first by fo8sypooy, dvOo- 
dbopou yxpoas ; the second by KaAXiorparos, 'Avvooy, (the AA and wy seem 
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to have pleased his ear): and the third by dpyatos as compared with 
waXdaids, the former being suggestive of higher and nobler associations : 
ol yap adpxaios avdpes évriporepos. It seems from this that the distinction 
between the first and third of these sources of beauty in a word is 
that the first is the direct suggestion, by word-patnting, of a beautiful 
object of sight, as a rosy cheek or skin: the third is the remoter sug- 
gestion of beauty, dy inference from association, as dpyaios suggests 
worth and respect; this form of suggestion has an intellectual character, 
and is therefore represented by Theophrastus as d&avora. To the direct 
suggestions of sight in the first class, Aristotle afterwards adds all the 
other senses—as music to the ear, a well-remembered flavour to the 
palate, smell to the nose, soft and warm things to the touch. The 
second of the three, is the actual sound of the word, suggesting nothing 
else ; Licymnius’ Wdéqdos, and Theophrastus’ and Demetrius’ mpos axon». 

tois Wodos}] There are [as already remarked supra p. 12, on 1§9, 
diaAexros], three degrees of sound in an ascending scale. The first and 
lowest is Wodos ‘noise’, such as even inanimate things are capable 
of when struck. The second is voice, gary or POdyyos, (as distinguished 
from speech,) which is shared by all animals that have a ¢hroat. The 
third is distinctive of the human race, d&:aXexros (sometimes called Aoyos), 
discourse, articulate speech. Wodos as distinguished from dev7 will include 
all sounds which, though human, do not proceed from the voice and organs 
of speech : such as sneezing, coughing, hissing, whistling (#ommvopos) and 
so on. These particulars are taken from two passages, Ar. Hist. Anim. 
IV 9, 535 @ 27—65 3, and Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 14 (p. 72, Reiske). 
Of sound, Wodos, in its most general sense, as the object of hearing, 
see de Anima 11 8. De Sens. c. 3, init. Ib. c. 1, 437 @ 10. Hist. An. 
1 1.29, 488 @ 31, seq., of the distinctions of animals, in respect of the 
sounds they make. 

What is known of Licymnius, I have collected in Cams. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X Vol. 111 pp. 255—7. [Plato Phaedrus p. 267 c, 
ra 3¢ LldAov was pparwpev povoeia Adywv...dvopdrey re Accupviey, & dxeivg 
é8eapncaro spos roinow evereias. Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeat. 1 75,76.] 

‘And again thirdly (a third observation upon metaphors), which 
solves (furnishes an answer to, serves to refute) the sophistical argument 
(theory or position); for it is sof true, as Bryson said, that no one 
ever uses (that there is no such thing as) foul or indecent language, if 
(if—as the case really is, i.e. since or because) the same thing ts signified 
by saying this or that (by using the broad word or disguising it by 
a veil of vroxopiopos), for this is false: for one term is more properly 
applied to an object than another (represents it more /s¢era/ly and directly), 
and is more assimilated to it, and more nearly afiz to it, by setting the 
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thing more directly before the eyes (and so making it more vivid, striking, 
and impressive)’. 

Of Bryson, I have collected what is known in Can:b. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil, No. V Vol. 11 pp. 143—6. In this dogma of 
the impossibility of indecent language he seems to have anticipated 
the Stoics—see Cicero’s famous letter to Paetus on this Stoic /zder- 
fas loguendi, u.s. p. 144 note. Sue guamgue rem nomine appellare 
was their statement of this ‘liberty’, to call everything its right and 
proper name without shame or disguise, to call a spade a spade, to use 
the language of a Swift or Aristophanes. Aristotle answers Bryson by 
a simple denial of the fact. It is of true that there is no difference 
in the use of words in respect of their moral effect upon us; the broad 
and literal expression presents the abomination much more vividly and 
impressively to the mind, naked as it were, than the same notion when 
half hidden from the view by a decent veil which conceals a great deal 
of its deformity. Qn this subject of plain speaking, besides Cicero’s 
letter to Paetus (ad Div. 1x 22), already referred to, see Cic. de Off. 
I 35. 128 where the Stoics are again introduced. Cicero takes the moral 
and delicate side of the question. Eth. N. IV 14, 1128 @ 23, %o: 8 dy ris 
cal ex Tdv xwopodiay roy makadyv kai ray xavev' Tois pey qv yeAdotoy ¥ 
aloypodoyia, rois 8é paddAoy 7 Urévoa (the covert insinuation : this is the 
difference between coarse and refined indelicacy). Ar.’s opinion upon the 
subject is given much more strongly and decidedly, Pol. iv (vir) 17, 1336 
5 3, oAws pev oby alaypodroylay cx ris mwoAews, efrep GAXO rt, Bei TOY POUo- 
Gérny éLopifes’ ex rou yap evxepas A€yeww Uriovy Tey aicxpoy yiverat kal ro 
woaveiy auveyyus. Perhaps one of the wisest observations the author ever 
made. Comp. Quint. VI 3.29. 

‘And besides, it is not under the same conditions and circumstances 
that it signifies this or that, so that on this ground again we must assume 
that one (mode of expression) is fairer or fouler than another: for 
though both of them do express (or signify) beauty and deformity, yet 
not gua beautiful and deformed (in so far as they are beautiful and the 
reverse, and tn no other respect): or, if the latter also, at all events in 
different degrees’, These two different effects of alaypoAoyia seem to 
be thus distinguishable. We are first told that the use of the broad 
word is offensive because it suggests directly and immediately, paints 
on the mind a vivid picture of the ugly, foul or impure object : nothing 
is said of any further, indirect, associations connected with it, and the 
bad effect arises solely from the strength or vividness of the impure 
or ugly impression. But in the second case the effect of the plain 
speaking and its associations is contrasted with those that may be 
produced by softening the term, or employing one which signifies the 
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same thing, but suggests an entirely different and innocent set of asso- 
Ciations. As in the instances given by Cic. in de Off. 1 35. 128 /iberis dare 
operam. Here all the associations which would be at once suggested by 
the broad, obscene word, are diverted, and another set introduced, 
connected solely with children, as the result of the intercourse, and 
perfectly free from all impurity. In the one case it is the mere com- 
parison of strength and intensity that makes the difference, in the other 
there is a difference of 4ind. ‘The fair term and the foul term it is 
true mean the same thing, point to the same object, but not in respect 
of beauty and deformity alone simply and solely (7), but besides that, 
there are associations suggested by which the one may be invested with 
a moral and the other with an immoral character, either altogether, 
or at all events in different degrees’: dudew yap...uaAXov eal qrrov. An 
example of these words suggestive of unpleasant associations which 
are willingly avoided by the well-bred and refined under the name of 
alcypodoyia, is to be found in Plat. Gorg. 494 C, where Socrates is made 
to apologise to Callicles for shocking him by the use of terms such as 
Wopay, xynoiay. 

‘These are the sources from which metaphors may be taken; from 
things beautiful either by the voice (the sound of the word itself when 
uttered), or by the force or meaning’ (what it indirectly suggests: as 
dvvac6a, to have the power, force, virtue, when applied to words, denotes 
their ‘value’, in the sense of meaning or signification, see note on I 9.36 ; 
so Suvauss the subst. may of course be similarly employed), ‘or by (i.e. 
conveyed by) the sight or any other sense’. These terms have been 
already explained. dSyeef d\Aq rivl alc Onoes is illustrated by Victorius 
from Cic. de Or. 111 40.161, Nam ut edor urbanitatis, et mollitudo huma- 
nitalis, et murmur maris, et dulcedo orationis, sunt ducta a ceteris 
senstbus,; illa vero oculorum multo acriora, quae ponunt paene in con- 
Speciu animi quae cernere et videre non possumus. 

‘But it is preferable (:apepes here, to surpass, excel) to say rose-fingered 
dawn, rather than purple-fingered, or, still worse, red-fjingered’ The 
latter suggests cooks’ hands, or other vulgar associations. The rose on 
the contrary reminds one of what is agreeable to the sigA?#, and the sme//. 
Add to this from Campbell, PAid. of Rhet., Bk. 11 ch. 1 § 1, (Vol. 11 p. 
142, 2nd ed.), that the last of the three epithets compared is the vaguest 
and most general, and therefore the worst: the second better, because 
more special; and the first best of all, because the most particular, the 
red (purple Campbell says) of the rose. He also mentions the gratifica- 
tion of the ¢wo senses. 

§14. ‘In the epithets also, the application of them may be made (they 
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may be derived, for application) from what is mean and low (morally bad 
in this sense), or foul and ugly, or disgraceful (another kind of badness), 
for instance “matricide”, or from what is (nobler and) better, as “a father’s 
avenger”’, The one represents the fair side of Orestes’ act, the other its 
bad aspect. “Locus ex Eur. Oreste 1587, 6 jnrpodovrns, emi dove 
mpagcwyv ddévov inquit Menelaus, Orestem criminans: cui se defendens 
respondet Orestes, 6 warpos duvvrap oy ov mpovdaxas Oaveiv.” 

On ériéera, see Introd. on c. 3, p. 289. Ernesti’s Lex. Technologiae Gr. 

‘And Simonides, when the victor in the mule-race offered him only 
a small fee, refused to write (the ode on this occasion) on the plea of 
being offended (shocked) at the notion of “composing an ode on half- 
asses,” but when the other gave him as much as he wanted (as satisfied 
him), he wrote at once, “All hail, daughters of storm-footed mares” 
[‘“‘Hurrah, for the brood of the storm-footed coursers!”], and yet they 
were daughters of the asses as well’. Dion.,de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (Vol. v 
201, ed. Reiske), quotes a pentameter verse, without the author’s name, 
which contains an analogous epithet, xovpa: eAadporodwr fyve’ detpapevat. 
On Simonides’ greed of gain and miserly habits, see Aristoph. Pax 697—9. 
Ar. Eth. N. Iv 2. ult. (6 AAcvOépsos) Stpwvidy ovx dperxopevos, which has 
the air of a proverbial expression for a miser. Comp. his dictum in II 
16.2, on the comparative advantages of money over wisdom. The case 
of Simonides is referred to by Whately, R&ez. c. 111 (p. 277, Eneyel. Metrop. 
Enc. of mental philosophy), in illustration of the “employment of meta- 
phors (epithets, not metaphors) either to elevate or degrade a subject,” of 
which he says in the note ‘‘a happier instance cannot be found” than 
this. 

§ 15. ‘Further the same thing may be effected (as by epithets in the 
way of elevation or depreciation) by diminutives’, /7¢. ‘diminutives are, 
or amount to, much the same thing as epithets’. As epithets, so dimi- 
nutives, may be applied to diminish the good or bad of a thing, accord- 
ing as a favourable or unfavourable view is to be taken of it. On vzoxo- 
piterOat, vroxopicpos, see note on I 9.29. Add Grafenhan, Geschichte 
der Klass. Philologie, 1 p.459. It will be seen by the examples quoted in 
the note referred to, that the term includes much more than mere diminu- 
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tives, and is extended to the expression of all coaxing, flattering, soothing, 
endearing phrases ; and does o# (properly) include expressions of con- 
tempt, which zs however conveyed by many diminutives. The two terms 
are therefore by no means co-extensive: Aristotle, who has merely illus- 
trated this form of language by examples of diminutives, has taken them 
alone as the most distinctive class of words which convey by the termina- 
tion endearment and contempt. The form of endearment used in ex- 
tenuation diminishes the bad, the contemptuous employment of them 
diminishes the good. 

There are no less than thirteen varieties of Greek diminutive termina- 
tions, which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 103. Donaldson, Gr. Gr. 
§ 361, 3- f. aa, p. 320, gives only ten. Both of them have omitted a form 
Arrixiey, which occurs in Arist. Pax 214, where the Schol. has xara- 
dporncews evexa. It is to be noted that some of these diminutives in 
-d:oy have the « long, though by the ordinary rule it is short. rg@xidsov, 
Ar. Nub. 93. ovcidteov, Nicom. Inc. Fr. ap. Meineke, Iv. 587. onwidkso», 
Arist. Fragm. et octies ap. Comic. Fragm. dpyupidiov, Av. 1622. iparidscov, 
Lysistr. 470. dixaornpidsov, Vesp. 803, and others, ap. Fritzsche ad Arist. 
‘Ran. 1301. sropvidcoy has the « long and short, Arist. Ran. 1301, and Nub. 
997. The long « arises from a contraction, so that sopvidésow must be, 
derived from sopvt-diov, and is a diminutive of a diminutive. [Kiihner 
Gr. Gr. § 330.] 

On Latin diminutives, Madvig, Lat. Gr. § 182. “By means of dus, la 
or /um, and culus, cula or culum, are formed diminutives (nomina dimi- 
nutiva) which denote littleness, and are often used by way of endearment, 
commiseration, or to ridicule something insignificant, e.g. hortuldus, a 
little garden, smatercula, a (poor) mother, ingenzolum, a little bit of talent.” 

On English diminutives see a paper by Sir G. C. Lewis, PAil. Mus. 
1 697 seq. in Marsh’s Lect. on the Eng. Lang., Smith’s ed. p.218; and 
Latham’s Eng. Lang. c. xv § 337; also a paper by J. C. Hare in (Hare 
and Thirlwall’s) PAz?. Mus. Vol. 1. p. 679. These are in fin, Jing, and ef, 
fet (from the Norman, French and Italian (E. M. C.), Marsh. Zect#. u. s. 
Lect. x1v. § 6). To which Latham adds ze (Scotch), (lassie, doggie), e# 
(chicken, kitten), ¢4 and /e¢, trumpet, lancet, pocket, owlet, brooklet, 
streamlet ; ock (Grimm), bullock, hillock: paddock, buttock, hummock 
(Lewis). “The Greek word peiwors means diminution ; droxdpicpa Means 
an endearing expression. Hence we get names for the two kinds of 
diminutives ; viz. the term mefotrc for the true diminutives, and the term 
hypocoristic for the dim. of endearment.” Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 
111 664 (ap. Latham). The contemftuous diminutive in English is dng ; 
lordling, bantling, foundling, underling, hireling. 

‘By diminutive I mean that which diminishes the evil and the good 
(which belongs to the proper meaning of a word; by the addition of a 
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termination), of which Aristophanes’ sarcasm in the Babylonians is a 
specimen, where he substitutes xpvoiddpioy for xpvciow (this again is 
diminutive of diminutive), izariddapsov for iudriov, AowWopnparioy for Aosdopia, 
and yoonpartov’ (Fritzsche, ap. Meineke 1. c., by a very probable conj., reads 
yonyariov, which is certainly much more germane to the matter). ‘We 
must, however, be very careful (in the use of this figure), and be on our 
guard against exaggeration in both’ (in the employment of éwidera and 
vmoxopicpos). On these diminutives of Aristophanes, Meineke, Fragm. 
BabyL xxx. Fr. Comic. Gr. 11. 982, observes : “ Usurpasse autem videtur 
poeta istas verborum formas, ut Gorgiam et qui eius in dicendo artem 
sectarentur rideret, quemadmodum etiam in Acharnensibus saepissime 
ista ornamenta orationis vituperat.” This explains oxomre:. 

mwaparnpeiv] ‘to lie in wait for’, see on II 6.20. In the word here 
there is no ‘evil purpose’ implied. It is rather ‘to wait upon’, watch for 
an opportunity. 

CHAP. IIT. ; 

From the graces and excellences of style we now pass on to some of 
its defects. These are comprehended under the term wWuyxpd, ‘faults of 
taste’, expressions stale and cold, flat, lifeless, opposed to sapéodara 
‘fresh’, The import and origin of this word, as applied to style, are 
illustrated in Introd. pp. 286, 7. The faults lie mostly in some kind of 
exaggeration, or turgid and bombastic phraseology, the error of excess. 
Add to the examples there given, Dem. de Cor. § 256, de F. L. § 207, 
To Wuypoy rovro Svoua (the name of evepyérms applied to Philip). 

Demetrius, mepi épynvelas § 116, refers (in his chapter wep) yuypod rob 
Gyrixeiuevou Te peyadomperet) to this division with the author's name. All 
the details are omitted, and only ove of the examples, the vypov i&pera in 
§ 3, is given. There is no doubt a /acuna. 

§1. ‘Faults of taste are shewn (are made to appear; arise, grow) in 
four points of style or language; first in compound words, instances of 
which are Lycophron’s ‘many-visaged heaven’, his ‘vast-topped earth’, 
and his ‘narrow-passaged shore’. 

On dirAG ovopara, see Introd. p. 287, All the compound words men- 
tioned are words compounded of two significant elements, dvopata on- 
paivovra, Poet. XXI. I, 2, i.e. of words which have an independent sense 
of their own; opposed to such as are only significant in combination with 
others, as prepositions, conjunctions, particles. 

mwoAvmpogwroy ovpavoy] “quod plurimam variamque faciem habeat ob 
sidera ipsa, nisi fallor.” Victorius. Compare Plato’s famous epigram: 
darépas eloadpeis dorjp epos’ etbe yevoluny ovpavos, os roAAols dupaow ets 
ae Brerew. Anthol. WAarwvos, I (Vol. I. p. 102, ed. Jac.), Bergk, Plat. Epigr. 
14, Lyr. Gr. p. 445. [Anthol. Gr. v11 669]. 

peyadoxopighov] Kxopupy is a mountain-top. To one who lived in 
Greece and knew nothing beyond it, the Earth might well seem to be 
covered with vast summits. 
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axr}v orevondpor] also belongs to the mountainous character of 
Greece. The cliffs come down precipitously to the very edge of the sea 
(in which there are #o f#des), leaving but a narrow passage for horseman 
or foot-passenger. The word is used appropriately enough by the fact 
Aeschylus, P. V. 729, and Eur. Iph. Aul. 1497; also by Herod. vir 211. 

[Blass, in his brief notice of Lycophron, die Attische Beredsamkett, 
II p. 235, while conjecturing that several of the phrases here quoted must 
have come from a panegyric in glorification of Athens and her heroes, and 
of Theseus in particular, is led by the Sophist’s application of wéAwpor 
ddpa to Xerxes in § 2, to refer derjy crevowcpoy to the Hellespont. It 
would be more reasonable, however, to take the hint supplied by his allu- 
sion to Sciron in the same section, and explain it of the narrow path 
which runs like a cornice along the precipitous sides of the cliffs of Sciron 
on the coast of Megara (Eur. Hippol. 1208, Sxeipwros deras, Strabo 1x 
P. 391, ai Znecpwrides wérpas mapo8oy ove dwodeirovras wpos Oadarry’ vwép 
avray & caotiy 4 o8ds 1] ext Meyapey, and Pausanias 1 44 § 6 (Bekker), rj» 
Cropalopergy aid Sxipwvos (adov) Ixipwr mparos éwroincey d»dpaoiw sdeverw 
eU(évos. Hadrian (as Pausanias adds) made this narrow ledge evpvyepn, 
but the cliff and its pathway have since once more become an der) 
orevordpos, which is described by Leake (Northern Greece, 11 414) as 
‘only practicable by foot-passengers’.] 

On Lycophron the Sophist, see Camd. Fourn. of Classical and Sacred 
Phil. No. V, Vol. 11. p. 141 seq. Not to be confounded with Lycophron 
the tragic poet, the author of Cassandra, who lived at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, towards the middle of the third cent. B.C. 

‘And the name given by Gorgias, “beggar-witted or pauper-witted 
flatterer”’. wrwyopovgos xodaf, as Victorius understands it, tops ingenium, 
Or perhaps rather one who prostitutes his literature and intellectual ac- 
complishments to flattery and sycophancy to make a living by them, 
“making his Muse a beggar.’ (“This can hardly mean ‘arm an dichter- 
ischer Begabung,’ as Rost and Palm explain. Liddell and Scott give with 
greater probability “living (or rather starving) by his wits.” It might 
also mean, “one whom poverty inspires” (cui ingeni largitor Venter). 
Wit and poverty are the hackneyed attributes of the Greek parasite, 
and in a comic poet the epithet would probably have been thought happy. 
A similar compound, mrwxadd{ev, is quoted from Phrynichus com. 
(Meineke, C. G. 11 p. 582).” Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179 note.] 

¢mopxncayras Kat xarevopxncayras| ‘forsworn, and oath-observing’, 
The objection here is to xarevopxjoayras, in which the card is super- 
fluous. All that Gorgias meant might have been equally well ex- 
pressed by the szmfle evopxeivy ‘to keep one’s oath’; or rather the simple 
opposition of false and true, which he has exaggerated into two long 
words. evopxeiy, though itself a compound, seems to be regarded here as 
a single word. The Schol. has on this, xal ro xarevopxnoas A€yeras éxi 
GAnOss Spocarros’ ovx dppofes Be 9 Adkis adrn pyOjvas dm rod amras 
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elrovros 1d dAnOés, olov Ort Umép yay dvros Tov nriov nyépa éari», i.e. this 
is like expounding ‘it is day’ into the longer and more pompous phrase 
‘the sun is above the earth.’ 

peévous pev ri» Wuyxny mAnpouperny wupiypar 8¢ riy oye ytyvonemy] ‘And 
Alcidamas’ phrases, “His soul saturated with wrath, and his face 
growing the colour of fire” (fire-coloured)’. This, as I have noted in the 
account of him in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111, 
p. 266, is an exemplification of three of the new figures which 
Gorgias, his master, had recently introduced into Rhetoric, dvriéecs, 
sapiowass OF looxwAoy, and ayotoréAevroy, on which see lb. No. VII, 
Il 69—72. The yWuyxpov objected to is of course the dsAovy svopa, 
srupty pey [‘ flame-flushed’}, 

‘And “end-fulfilling deemed he would be their zeal”, and “end-fulfilling 
established he the persuasion of his words”, and “ dark-blue-coloured the 
sea’s foundation”. (xvaveos is indigo blue, also dark in general)—‘ for all 
these have a poetical character arising from (due to) the doubling’. 

reXeoqopos may be translated by Shakespeare’s “thought-executing” 
fires; but that zs poetry [King Lear Ul. 2.4.—redeogépos became com- 
moner in éafer Greek prose, as remarked by Lobeck, PArynichus, 
p. 673 (referred to by Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas, p. 491 infra} 

An account of Alcidamas will be found in Camd. fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111, pp. 263—8 (omit pp. 264, 5, where the proof of 
a paradox is unnecessarily undertaken). [See also Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, pp. 491—528 of Transactions of Vienna Academy, XLII 2, 
1863 ; and Blass, de Attische Beredsamkeit, i pp. 317—335.] 

§ 2, On the second defect of rhetorical style, yAdrra, see Introd. 
p. 288. 

‘Now this is one cause (of yuyporns); another is the employment 
of obscure and unintelligible words. As Lycophron calls Xerxes a 
‘““hugeous” man, and Sciron’ (the famous robber who gavé name to the 
Scironian rocks; put to death by Theseus, after Hercules the greatest 
eradicator of nuisances from the land of Attica) ‘a “bale” of a man’, 

yAeérras] Whether those which have never been much in use, unusual; 
or those which have gone out of use, obsolete or archaic; or those which 
belong to a foreign language or dialect. Comp. Julius Caesar’s rule, éan- 
quam scopulum fugere inaudttum atque insolens verbum (Aulus Gellius 
110). 

wéhopov] This word frequent in Hom. and Hes. under the forms 
wédwp, TéeAwpos (Subst.), wéAwpos and meAwptos (adj.); weAwptos twice in Aesch, 
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and once in Eurip. Iph. T., had it seems become obsolete in Arist.’s time. 
Comp. infra 7 § 11. 

aivns avip] If oivms stands for the actual robber, 6 Icrvoxdumrrns, rival 
and contemporary of Procrustes, and Sciron, all of whom Theseus dis- 
posed of, he may be translated a “Turpin-man:” but the word is also 
used to represent the “incarnation of all mischief and destructive agency” 
—see Monk on Eur. Hippol. 981, and the authors cited; comp. the old 
poetical words civer@at, civos, (civrns of the great robber and ravager, the 
mischievous, destructive lion, Hom. IL xx 165,) andaims. Both civos and 
aims occur in Aeschylus in the abstract sense of mischief or destruction, 
and if giyus is to be so understood here, as I rather think it should, dade, 
an old English word of similar import, may serve to express it. [Suidas 
S.v. Sims’ dvopa Agorov BAawrixo. | 

buppa ry woenoes] ‘ And Alcidamas “ toys to poetry”’. The rest of the 
phrase is supplied below § 4, “to apply to or introduce /oys in poetry”. 
&@Ovpma is a childish amusement, a6vpecy to sport like a child, of a child’s 
sport or pastime. So employed by Homer, Pindar, Apoll. Rhod., Anthol. 
(guingutes), Euripides (in his Auge, Fragm. vi11 Wagner, VI Dindorf) »n- 
wioss abvppacty, and by Plato in the solemn semi-poetical Leges, V1I 796 8. 
See Donaldson on Pind. Nem. 111 44, rrais dev dOupe, also Meineke ad Fragm. 
Crat. O&8veors, XVI; Suidas a6vppa, walyvcov. It seems from this that ‘toy’ 
is the corresponding English word; which is actually used by Spenser in 
the same more general sense of ‘a childish sport or amusement,’ and éx 
this sense is with us obsolete. Faery Queen, Bk. 1, Cant. 6,28 “To dally 
thus with death is no fit ¢oy, Go, find some other play-fellowes, mine 
own sweet boy.” ‘Gawd’ is another word now obsolete that might repre- 
sent it. 

viv tis dicees dravGadiay] and ‘the oxutrecuidance of his nature’, 
dracOaXia, dravGados, adrac@adAw, 2 poctical word denoting ‘mad, pre- 
sumptuous arrogance’, found in Homer and Herod., and also in an 
epitaph of Archedice quoted by: Thucyd. VI 59, ovx #p6n voy és” drac- 
Garinv. [‘Retchlessness,’ for recklessness, is similarly an unfamiliar 
word with ourselves, and may serve as an illustration, if not a rendering 
of this use of draw 6aXia. ] 

nal deparg—reOrypévor] and ‘whetted with the unadulterated’ (hot and 
heady, like pure unmixed wine) ‘wrath of his mind’. The yAérra 
here is reOqypévory, a not very rare, but usually poetical, metaphor for 
exasperated, excited, provoked, irritated; sharpened like a knife or tool, 
or an animal's teeth. Examples from the tragic poets are supplied by 
Valck. on Eur. Hippol. 689, copyy couvreOrypevos ppevas: it is opposed to 
duBruvew as Aesch. Theb. 721, reOrrypevoy rol yw ovx drapBduveis Adye, 
comp. P. V. 308, Soph. Aj. 585, yA@coay reOnyperny. Ib. Fragm. 762, Jac. 
Trag. Dind., Eur. Cycl. 240, Electr. 836. Xenophon however has em- 
ployed it several times; Cyrop. I 2. 10, 6.19, 6.41, II I. 4, 5, 7, Mem. 
MI 3.7. Lat. acuere. [Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas p. 492, notes that 
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its repeated use by Xenophon need not prevent us from regarding this 
use of O7yew in prose as a kind of provincialism ; it appears among the 
yA@rras xara wodes in Bekker’s Anecdota, "Apxader dop fidos. Orye 
axovg. } 

§ 3 ‘The third vice of style lies in the misuse of “epithets”, that 
is, in introducing them either too long, or out of season (out of Jlace, 
we say), or too frequent (numerous) ; for in poetry it is suitable enough 
to say “white milk” (a Homeric epithet of course; as red wine, fair 
women, &c. in ballad poetry), but in prose it is not only less appropriate, 
but also, if they be employed to satiety (excess), they convict (detect, 
expose, the a7¢ of the composition) and make it plain that it is poetry : 
for, to be sure, it must be used; for it varies the customary style and 
gives a foreign air to the language’. 

On ériéera see Introd. p. 289. The over-long ‘epithets’ are illustrated 
by those of Aeschylus in Tragedy, and Aristophanes in Comedy—who 
sometimes strings together an entire line of epithets, as dpyasopedsrordon- 
dpunynpara, of Phrynichus’ peAn [Vesp. 220]. Such epithets are of course 
most inappropriate to prose. The excessive length may also be shewn 
in the ‘descriptive additions’ to a substantive, which often takes the 
place of a regular epithet. 

Bet ye xpnaOa avry] i.e. to a limited extent ; taking care at the same 
time that the poetical character of the language be not marked and ap- 
parent (reading avrg the vulgata lectio retained by Bekker). Spengel with 
A® avrg: Victorius and Vater avrois ; but the variation of the customary 
language is far more applicable to poetical usages than to epithets: in 
fact I doubt whether ¢fadAdrree could be applied to ériéera with any 
Satisfactory meaning), 

éfaddarrec] supra c. 2 §2, note, and § 5. Ferny ray Adfw] supra c. 2 § 3. 

‘But the mean should always be our aim, for (the reverse of mode- 
ration, excess) does more mischief than careless, random, speaking, 
(over-doing it, exaggeration, is worse than entire carelessness, taking 
- no pains at all): for the one no doubt wants the good, but the other (Aas) 
the bad (the defect in the one case is negative, the mere absence of 
special excellence, in the other it is positive), And this is why Alci- 
damas’ (epithets) appear tasteless; because he employs them, not as 
the mere seasoning but as the actual meat (piece de résistance, the 
substance, not the mere adjunct or appendage); so frequent, and unduly 
long (neifoos rou 8eovros, oo long) and conspicuous are they’. Victorius 
is doubtless right in his opinion that these three words are a repetition 
in slightly altered terms of the three views of epithets at the commence- 
ment of the section; x#seasonableness, the importunity with which they 
engross the attention, is now represented by the conspicuousness or 
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undue prominence which produces the same effect. A fair specimen of 
this pompous inflated writing, in epithet and metaphor, is given in 
Auctor. ad Heren. Iv 10.15, nam qui perduellionibus venditat patriam 
non salts supplicit dederit st praeceps in Neptunias depulsus crit lacunas. 
Paentteat igitur istum qut montes belli fabricatus est, campos sustulit 
pacis. 

[emdpros, ‘obtrusive’, ‘glaring’. Bernays proposes éni ajAois, ap- 
parently without due cause, though Vahlen quotes it with approval.] 

[The little that is left of Alcidamas seems to justify Aristotle’s strictures 
on his want of taste in the use of epithets: e. g. wepi codioray, § 6, avrirumos 
xal mpocavrns 7 roy Xaherrorrépey émipéAesa, § 7,6 wodaxns Spopers, § 16, chirp 
Ths Wuxns dyxuwold Xpepevov vypes Kai puravrOpebiras peraxeipiverOar rovs 
Aoyous, § 17, 9 ypady...dmopoy nat Serporw ry vuxiy cabiornos Kat THs ey - 
Trois avrocyedacrixvis evpoias emaons erirpooGev yiyvera, (where for evpoias 
we should surely read evrropias which is a suitable contrast to aropor and 
1S supported by § 26, rots avroparots evropipaow €proddy dorw, and by the 
fact that evsopia, evropos, amopia and dzopos occur at least ten times in the 
thirty-five sections of the rhetorician’s diatribe, e. g. § 34, which is also an 
instance of the superabundance of epithets here criticised; rjy yropuny 
evAvrov Kai THY pny eUropoy Kai THY ANOny Gdndov). See also Vahlen, 
Alkidamas, u.s. pp. 508—510, and Blass (who has edited Alcidamas, 
Gorgias, and Antisthenes in the same volume as Antiphon), die Alttische 
Beredsamkeit 11 328.) 

‘ For instance, (he says) not ‘sweat’, but “the moist sweat” ; and not 
‘to the Isthmian games’, but “to the general assembly (great convo-- 
cation) of the Isthmian games”; and not ‘laws’, but “laws the kings 
of cities”; and not ‘running’, but “with the impulse of his soul at 
speed” ; and not merely ‘a Museum, or haunt of the Muses’, but “a 
Museum of all Nature that he had received”; and “sullen-visaged (or 
sullen-looking, with sullen aspect) the care (solicitude, anxiety) of his 
soul”; and “artificer” not of ‘favour’, but “of universal public favour”; 
and “steward (administrator, dispenser) of the pleasure of the hearers”; 
and “concealed”, not ‘with boughs’, but “with the boughs of the 
wood”; and “he clothed”, not ‘his body’, but “his body’s shame” ; 
and “counter-imitative (responsive-answering) the desire of his soul”; 
and “so extravagant (inordinate, [abnormal]) the excess of the wicked- 
ness” 
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woA\ewy Bacwheis yépous] Fragm. Pind. quoted by Plat. Gorg. 484 B, 
youos Go Mayra Bashers @varav re xal abavarwv, and Sympos. 196 C, 
ol wodews Bacwdss voor. [Also by Herod. 111 38, xal dpOds por Soxées 
Lliv8apos roijoa, vopov navrov BactAéa praas elvat, quoted by Thomp- 
son on Gorg. u.s. ] 

ro Tis Gucews mapadaBay povoeiov] I have above translated this quite 
literally, and own that I do not fully understand it : wapa\aBer seems 
suspicious; A* has mepsAaBav, which does not much mend the matter. Per- 
haps all the meaning lies on the surface, and there zs none underneath. 
Victorius says that povoeioy is /ocus a musis bonisgue artibus frequen- 
fatus: and translates, cum naturae museum accepisset: adding, appellat 
igitur hic quogue ris hicews epitheton, cum adponatur illi nomint 
ad naturam eius explanandam. ([Vahlen discusses the phrase in his 
article on Alcidamas, u.s., pp. 494—6, and suggests that the passage 
originally stood as follows: 8popaig ry ris Wuxiis cppy ro ris picews 
gapadaBoy povoeiov, which he translates “ mt der Seele Sturmesdrang den 
Wissensschatz der Naturum fassend.” ovoeioy occurs in a well-known 
passage of the Phaedrus, 267 B, ra 8€ IlwAov mas hpdocwper ad povceia 
Adyoy, ds udacodoyiay Kal yywpodoyiay xai elxovoAcyiay, and an interest- 
ing account of the word may be found in Thompson’s note. Vahlen, who 
holds that povgeia Adywr there means Redeschulen, in denen man das 
&indacios und das 80 elxdvwy, da yoopady A€yeww, lernen konnie, suggests 
that by ro rjs dvcews povceioy Alcidamas here intends to express what 
in ordinary language would have been expressed by some such phrase as 7 ~ 
wept hucews ioropia. In illustration of this view, he quotes a fragment of 
Diogenes Laertius, VIII 2. 56, where ’AAxiSapas év rp ducing says of Em- 
pedocles, Avafayopouv Staxovoat xai LvOaydpou' cal rou péy ryyv cepvornra 
¢nA@oat rov tre Biov xai rov oynparos, rol b€ ray huccoAocyiay.—In 
Stobaeus, 120. 3, the quotation of two lines of Theognis éx rov ’AAxda- 
payros Movoeiov shews that as a title of a book (whatever its exact meaning 
may be) the term is not so modern as might be supposed. (Compare 
Blass, ate Attische Beredsamkett 1 322, note).] 

dyriptpov—encOupiav] avrintpos ‘corresponding by, in the way of, imi- 
tation’, as dyripopdos ‘corresponding in form’, dyrirumos ‘stroke answering 
stroke’, dvriotpoos of an ‘answering wheel’ of a chorus. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 18, 6pOadpov dyriptpov jAlov rpoxp. Thuc. VII 67, dvrepipnors. 
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From the passage of Aristoph. it seems that this word, like dvriorpoqos, 
should have after it a dative of the object to which it answers ; what 
that object was in Alcidamas’ declamation Aristotle has not informed us. 

‘And this is at the same time a compound word and an epithet, so that 
it becomes quite a poem (a mere bit of poetry: plain prose is turned by 
this inflated style into poetry). 

¢£e8pos, from the analogy of éxromos, éxromios, and the actual use of 
the word—as ¢fedpoy ydpay xe, of birds of omen in an unlucky quarter 
of the heavens, Arist. Av. 275; ¢&e8poe dpevav Adyos ‘ words beside the 
seat of the wits’, Eur. Hippol. 985, ove é£e8pos, dAX’ €vromos avip, Soph. 
Phil. 212—must mean ‘ out of its proper seat or place’, ‘abroad’; and 
hence as an exaggeration of excess, ‘ extravagant’, as translated. 

On these extracts from Alcidamas Victorius remarks, ‘‘Cum autem 
haec omnia a mediis quibusdam orationibus sumpsertt, ut vitiosae tantum 
locutionis excmplum sint, non est quod miremur aut plenam sententiam 
in nonnullis non esse; aut desiderari, ut in hac, verbum unde casus 
nominum regantur.” 

‘And so this poetical diction by its unsuitableness introduces ab- 
surdity and tastelessness into their composition, and obscurity which is 
due to the verbiage: for whenever (a speaker or writer) accumulates 
words (throws a heap of them) upon one already informed (already 
acquainted with his meaning), he destroys (breaks up, dissolves, effaces) 
all perspicuity (distinctness) by the cloud yor darkness, obscurity) in 
which he involves his meaning’ (44% which he brings over it; émoxo- 
rey ry xpice, I 1.7, see note: fo over-cloud, over-shadow, obscure). 

G8oXecxiay] the accumulation of unnecessary or unmeaning words: 
ddoXecxia is idle, empty, chatter, prating. It is applied to Socrates 
and the Sophists by Aristoph. Nub, 1480, 1485, and Eupol. roy mreydv 
adorérxny, Fragm. Inc. X (Meineke, II 553), comp. XI (Ib.) adorcoyeiv 
aurov éxdidafov, db codiora. Aristoph. Fragm. Tagenist. 111 (Meineke I! 
1149) 9 podexos f ray ddodecyar els yé tis. Supra 1 22. 3, infra Ul 12.6, 
Eth. N. mH 13, 1118 a 1, de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 6 15. 

éwepBadAn| “Similiter locutus est Plat. Cratyl. 414 Dp, de inculcatis 
alicui nomini syllabis, dare émepBaddovres ex) ra mpara dvopara reAevTar- 
res rotoucs nd Gy €va dvOpwrov ouveivas Sts sroré BovAerat rd dvopza. lilae 
enim impediunt ne unde ductum id nomen sit videri possit. Idem affirm- 
avit M. Varro, de L. L. multa enim verba litteris commutatis sunt inter- 
polata.” Victorius. 

‘And people in general, use their compound words (rots, those that. 
they do use) when it (what they want to express) is nameless (has no 
single word to represent it) and the word is easily put together (the com- 
bination is easily made), as xpovorp:Beiv: but if this be carried too far 
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(overdone), it (the result) becomes absolutely poetical. And this is why 
compound words are most serviceable to the dithyrambic poets—rav 3 
Gvoparay ra pev Orda padtora dpporre rois &OvpduBos, Poet. XXII 18— 
for these are noisy, “full of sound and fury”; full of pompous, high- 
sounding phrases’ (on wodos see III 2.13); ‘and obsolete or unusual, to 
Epic poets, for language of this kind has a stately (majestic, dignified, 
proud, solemn, and scornful or disdainful) air; and metaphor to writers 
in iambics, for these they (i.e. the tragic poets) now-a-days—since they 
have quitted the tetrameter—employ, as has been already stated. III 1.9 
comp. infra 8.4, and Poet. Iv 18. The reason, conveyed by yap, is this: 
I say iambics, not tetrameters, decause now-a-days, &c. 

[xpovorp:Betvy. Compare our ‘pastime,’ which is alsoa Aoyos evourberos, 
So in Daniel’s Ulysses and Siren, “ Delicious nymph! suppose there were 
No honour or report, Yet manliness would scorn to wear The time i 
idle sport.” Isocr. Paneg. § 41, 9dicras d&carpiBas- | 

On compound words, as connected with dithyrambic poetry, Demetrius, 
wept éppnveias § 91, Says, Anwréoy 8¢ xal ovvOera cvopara, ov ra diOuvpapPixas 
avyxeipeva, olov Oeorepdrous miavas, ovde dorpey Soprmopoy orparo», 
GAN’ €oixora Trois Uno Tis cumbeias ovyxeipévars (SUCH AS vopobéras, apytreK- 
roves): comp. § 78, the accumulation of metaphors will make &8@vpapSoy 
dvri Adyov. 

The dithyramb at Athens became at and after the end of the fifth cent. 
the wildest, and (in point of style) most licentious and most extravagant of 
all the kinds of poetry. See note in Introd. on III 9, pp. 307, 8, and the reff. 
to Aristoph. there given; Bode, Gesch. der Hell. dichtk. Vol. UW. Pt. 11. 
p- I11 seq. and 290 seq.; and Miiller, H. G. Z.s. Xxx. To use words 
suited to a dithyrambic poet is therefore an exaggeration of the ordinary 
defect of the introduction into prose of poetical language. 

Plat. Phaedr. 238 D, ovxérs woppw dOvpauBov Pbeyyopas, Ibid. 241 E) 
#8n ern hOeyyopat, ad’ ovxére 8sOupauBous. Cratyl. 409 C, (veAavaia) d6v- 
papBadés ye rovro rovvopa. Dionys. Dinarch. Iud. c. 8, of the imitators of 
Plato, &6vpapBwdn cvépata cai poprexa eiodéporres, Lys. lud: c. 3, Topyias 
...0U moppw SOupayBwy ena POeyyopevos, de adm. vi. dic. in Dem. c. 29, Ep. 
ad Pomp. c. 2(of Socrates’ poetical outburst, Phaedr. 237 A), Yodo: rai?’ 
€ori xai &:OvpapBo, (p. 763 R) and (764) where the words of Phaedr. 
238 D (u. s.) are quoted. Hor. Od. Iv 2.10, of Pindar, per audaces nova 
dithyrambos verba devolvit, Donaldson, Theatre of Gks. p. 37, note 3; and 
the references. d:OvpapBeiy is a step beyond rpaywéeiy in pomp and exagge- 
ration of language. 

cepvoy yap] vepvos, contracted from aeBopevos, /i7. an object of wor- 
ship: applied again to the herotc measure or rhythm, I11 8.4. 

On these fass.ve forms in Greck and Latin, sce Donaldson, Mew 
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Crat. § 410, Varron. p. 406 (ed. 11), 97. Add to the Greek examples 
given cepyos and épupyos and to the Latin, somsnus (sopio). 

cai av@ades] This means that the uausual yAeorra affect an air of 
independence and hauteur; they, like the avédans, the self-pleaser, self- 
willed, stubborn, haughty, independent maz, will not conform to ordinary 
usage, and scornfully affect singularity. Comp. Poet. xxIV 9, ro yap 
Npewixoy craciueraroy Kal oyxedeoraroy ray pérpey éoriv, 8:0 cal yAodrras 
cai peradopas Sexeras padiora. 

§ 4. ‘And further, the fourth vice of style is shewn in metaphors ; 
for metaphors also are inappropriate, some because they are laughable— 
for the comic poets also employ metaphors—others from their exaggera- 
tion of the stately (solemn) and tragic (pompous) style: if far-fetched, 
they are obscure’. soppwéev,-see on III 2.12. ‘As Gorgias, “things (mpay- 
para, actions, occurrences, events, business) all fresh and raw”’. This 
certainly is a good exemplification of what it is designed to illustrate: it 
ts obscure. It seems, however, to mean nothing more than ‘recent 
events’, events fresh, and with the blood in them: the metaphor from a 
beast just killed. It therefore corresponds to rpoodaros, ‘fresh’, which also 
stands for ‘recent’. spoodaros is specially applied to ‘fresh meat’. See 
Lobeck On Phrynichus, p. 375, note: examples of mpoodaros are there 
given, p. 374. ‘“And these things show hast sown in disgrace, and 
reaped in misery”. For it smells too much of poetry’. [Both the 
extracts probably belong to the same context, and may perhaps be com- 
bined by rendering them thus: ‘all was green and unripe (fresh and 
flushed with sap), and this was the crop that you sowed in shame to reap 
in ruin’. yA@pa cat évasya possibly refer to the green and unripe stalks 
of corn, with the sap still fresh in them. This assumes that aiua can be 
used metaphorically of ‘sap’, both coming under the generic notion of 
‘vital juice’. If so, the metaphor is a sufficiently bold one. Thompscn 
(ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179) notes that dvatua (which is the reading of 
Q, Y* and Z*) is ‘well supported, and cannot but be right,’ and remarks 
that while the metaphor of sowing and reaping is a mere commonplace, 
“pallid and bloodless affairs” would need apology even from a modern. ] 

A metaphor, nearly resembling the first of these two, occurs in 
Demetrius wept épynveias, § 116, yiveras 8¢ xal dv perahopa ro Wvuypor, 
Tpeporvra nal wypa ra mpaypara. Longinus wept tous 3.2, ravry «al ra 
rou Acovrivoy Yopyiov yeAaras ypapovros, “Réptns o row Uepody Zevs.” ad 
“sures xyrvxos rados” (comp. supra 1 § 9, on the poetical style of Gorgias]. 

Hermogenes also, mepi l8edy Top. a’, wept cepvornros 226 (p. 292, 
Spengel, Rictores Graeci, vol. 11.) gives some examples of exaggerated 
metaphors, éxverevptopevor, eal ra wmempakds eauTdy, nai TO Awmosuray 
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ry» ‘EXAada: and a few lines below, ragous épwuyous rots yuras, 
but without the author's name. The objection to some of these meta- 
phors, as the ‘sowing and reaping’, the ‘selling oneself’, and above all, 
Alcidamas’ ‘ mirror of human life’, seems to shew a change of taste from 
ancient to modern criticism. We certainly should object to none of 
these; and the ‘mirror’ in particular has become one of the commonest 
metaphors in our language. The ‘sowing and reaping’ appears in Plato, 
Phaedr. 260 C (see Thompson’s note), and Aesch. Pers. 821. In Cic. de 
Orat. 11 65. 261 (without comment), ut sementem feceris ita metes. 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. xv.42—4. Ep. ad Gal. vi. 7 (and Lightfoot ad loc.). “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy: he that now goeth forth weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him,” Psalm cxxvi. 6, 7. Possibly the antithesis, 
one of Gorgias’ new inventions, may have helped to offend Aristotle’s 
tastes, and it is the effect of the whole phrase, and not of the harmless 
metaphor alone, that has unconsciously provoked his disapprobation: yet 
the same occurs in the simple psalm. 

[xaXdv a»Openivov Biov xarontpoyv. Alcidamas elsewhere uses this 
metaphor from a mirror, in the form of a simile, wept codicray, § 32, eis 
8€ ra yeypappéva xariddvras domep dv karonrpy Oewphoa ras ris Wuyis: 
énidcoeas pada» éorsv. The present passage and those already quoted 
in § 3 rots rns UAns xAddors dréxpuey x.r.r. (Odyss. VI 128) and xcvayoyper 
rd rns Oaddrrns @ados, probably belong to a declamation on Odysseus 
(or on the Odyssey); while reXeodcpory riy weibd ra» Adyor xaréoTnoeEv 
(§ 1), and wav8npov xapiros Snptoupyos Kat olxoydpos ris rey dxovdrray 
y8orqs (§ 3), point with equal probability to a pamphlet on Rhetoric.) 

‘And as Alcidamas (follower of Gorgias), (called) philosophy a 
“fortress to threaten” (a standing menace to), the laws; and the 
Odyssey a “fair mirror of human life”; and “introducing no such 
toys, or gawds, in his poetry”—for all such things are subversive of 
credibility, for the reasons already stated’. These are, that forced 
metaphors, and all such-like artificial graces and ornaments, make the 
art and the labour of composition apparent ; make the speech appear 
studied and affected, and therefore Jremeditated and unreal, and without 
serious Purpose: ovx ed wdérrerat: the language of genuine emotion, of 
earnest and real conviction, which are required for persuasion, being 
always simple and natural. Probably the most perfect example of art 
thus disguised by art is to be found in Mark Antony’s speeches over 
Caesar’s body in Fudins Caesar; and the first thing he does is to impress 
upon his audience the entire artlessness and unstudied simplicity of 
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his address: J am no orator as Brutus ts, but, as you know me all, 
a plain, blunt man that love my friend, &e [111 2. 221]. 

émireiyiopa) in the first extract from Alcidamas, is interpreted in this 
passage in the Lexicons of Rost and Palm, and Liddell and Scott—in Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus it is quoted but not explained—‘a bulwark or defence of 
the laws’. But éwire{ycopa in its proper literal sense seems to be invariably 
used of an offensive, not defensive, fortification, to command and annoy an 
enemy’s country, like Decelia, which, r9 xa@pg éxqxeiro, Thuc. VII 27. 3 
(Bekker, in Thuc. VIII 95, reads reiysopa for émire(yiopa, on this account) 
as indeed is required by the ér{ with which it is compounded; and 
philosophy may be used in the attack, as well as the defence, of esta- 
blished laws and institutions, whether it be understood as speculation 
or scientific research. 

“And Gorgias’ address to the swallow, when she discharged her 
excrement’ [rather, ‘dropped her leavings’] upon him as she flew over, is 
in the best style of tragic diction, (ro 3é I. dpsora, sc. eipnra,) “ For 
shame, Philomel”, said he. For to a bird it was no disgrace to have 
done it, but to a young (unmarried) lady it was. And therefore he was 
right in his reproach to describe (speak of) her as she was, and not 
as she is’. The simplicity of all this is delightful. I could fancy 
Aristotle winking to his imaginary reader as he wrote the explanation, 
opus pév yap wr.A., a bird, you know, &c. [The anecdote illustrates the 
habit of irony ascribed to Gorgias in 7 § 11, é#/ra, per’ elpwveias Srep 
Topyias éroies, as noticed in Thompson's ed. of the Gorgias, p. 180. ] 

wepirrepa] in medicine and natural history is ‘a secretion’. It occurs 
constantly all through Ar.’s writings on Nat. Hist. Plut. Symp. p. 727 
D (Victorius), in telling the same story, uses the broad Aristophanic word : 
Topyias 8¢ 6 coduorns xedWdvos adelons én’ avrov awomarov, dvafepas 
pos avryy, ov nada Tair’, elev, 3 didopundAa. 

On the transformation of Procne and Philomela authorities differ. 
Thucydides, 11 29, referring to the story, seems to adopt Gorgias’ view, 
and make Procne the nightingale. Ovid seems to leave the point un- 
settled, Metaph. vi 667 seq. But tradition in general, and English poetry 
in particular, have always associated Philomela with the nightingale ; e. g. 
*Less Philomel will deign a song. Milton’s Pemseroso, 56. 

Victorius notices on this passage that Aristotle includes under the 
designation of metaphor more than is now recognised as belonging to it. 
The case here, he says, is a mere Ayfallage or change of name. Comp. 
Cic. Orator c. XXVII 93, 94. Hanc vma\Xayny rhetores, guia guasi sum- 
mutantlur verba pro verbis, perovupiay grammatict vocant, quod nomina 
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transferuntur. Aristoteles autem tralationi et haec ipsa subtungit, et 
abusionem quam xaraypynow vocant, ut guum minutum aicimus animum 
pro parvo, et abutimur verbis propinguts, st opus est, vel quod delectak 
vel guod decet. Comp. Introd., Appendix on Metaphor, pp. 375 and 376. 


CHAP. IV, 


From metaphors (c. 2), and the abuse of them (c. 3), we pass on in 
this chapter to the simile, eZxa»; which differs from the metaphor only 
in this, that the latter concentrates, or fuses into one, the two things 
or notions brought into comparison. The former separates them by the 
particle of comparison os. Thus the simile may be regarded as an 
expanded metaphor. See further on this in Introd. p. 290, and the 
references to other authorities. 

§ 1. ‘The simile too is a metaphor, the difference between them 
being slight: for when he (Homer?) says of (his, or the great) Achilles 
“and as a lion he rushed on”, it is a simile, but when, “he rushed on, 
a (very) lion”, ‘a metaphor: for (in the latter) because they are both brave, 
he transferred to Achilles the appellation of lion’. 

§ 2. ‘The simile is useful also in prose, but seldom (to be employed), 
since it has a poetical character. They must be used like metaphors 
(the same rules must be observed in the use of them as of metaphors); in 
fact they ave metaphors, only with the difference already stated’. 

oioreat] épew for A€yew Or yp7oGas is commonly applied in Arist. 


1 The words here assigned to Homer do not occur in our present text: but the 
substance of them is found at the beginning of the famous simile of the lion, II. 
XX 164, IInAeldys 8 érépwlev évayriov pro Newy @s, x.7.d. followed by a long 
description of this animal. On the quotations from Homer in Aristotle, see 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist., die homerischen Fragen, p. 258, seq.: and Paley’s 
note, with the extract from Wolf's Proleg. § 11, Introd. (to the ed. of the Iliad) 
p. Xxxvi. The former of course includes this amongst the quotations which 
differ from Hlomer's text, but draws from this the inference that the fer? used 
by Aristotle (who himself revised it) was here different to our own. I think 
that nothing more can fairly be inferred from cases like this than that Aristotle 
has misquoted the words of our present version: all the substance is there. As 
we have already so many times had occasion to notice, Ar. has here quoted from 
memory; and like all other men of very extensive reading and very retentive 
memory, Bacon for example, and Walter Scott, has trusted too much to his 
memory, not referred to his author, and consequently misquoted. And I think 
that is all that can reasonably be said about it. 
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to any topic, example, argument, or anything else that is to be ‘brought 
forward’. Supra c. 2.10, 13,2#fra c. 6. 7, also 11 22.16,17. Top. @ 1, 153 
a 14, et passim. Isocr. Areopag. § 6. 

§ 3. ‘An example of the simile is’ (/##. Similes are a thing like that 
simile which), ‘that which Androtion (directed, discharged) against Idrieus, 
that he was like the curs when they are let loose (untied); for they fly 
at you and bite, and so Idrieus was vicious (or savage) when he was 
freed from his chains’. 

Androtion was an Athenian orator, whose name occurs coupled with 
many opprobrious epithets not only in the speech delivered against him 
(Or. 22), but also in that against Timocrates in which he is very 
frequently mentioned. He was sent on an embassy with Melanopus 
and Glaucetes, Dem. c. Timocr. §§ 12, 13, alib1, to Mausolus prince of 
Caria 377—351 B.C. Idrieus was his brother, and Androtion may have 
met him at his court, and there had the encounter with him which ended 
in the discharge of his simile. The Scholiast on Isocr. p. 4 6 27 (ap. Sauppe, 
Ind. Nom. ad Or. Att.) tells us that he was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
writer of the ‘Atthis’, “a work on the history of Attica”, Biographical 
Dictionary—which settles the question raised in that Dictionary about 
the identity of the orator and author—and the Scholiast adds that he was 
also the defendant in Demosthenes’ speech contra Androtionem, 

Idrieus was a prince of Caria who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Mausolus in 351 B.C. See Mr Bunbury’s Art. in 
Biogr. Dict. He is mentioned by Isocrates, Philippus § 103, as evwopera- 
Tov Toy vir wepl rny Frespoy. This speech was published in 346 B.c. 
(Clinton), and therefore subsequent to his accession. It may be presumed 
that the imprisonment with which Androtion taunts him was due to his 
brother, and of course prior to his accession to the throne. He is referred 
to again without his name by Demosth. in the speech de Pace, § 25,— 
this was also delivered in 346 B.c. (Clinton F. 1. 11 360)—as ‘the Carian’, 
who had been permitted to take possession of the islands of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes. [A. Schaefer, Dem. u.s. Zeit, 1 351, 449.] 

‘And Theodamas’ comparison of Archidamus to Euxenus —minus his 
geometry, by proportion : for Euxenus also will be Archidamus #/xs geo- 
metry’ (a geometrical Archidamus). Nothing is known of the three per- 
sons here mentioned. Theodamas compares Archidamus to Euxenus 
without his geometry; and so—by the rule of proportion, i.e. in the 
same proportion—will Euxenus be to Archidamus with geometry: i. e. 
egual, both being alike rascals, The Jroportion is that of equality. With 
dy r@ ayadoyo» supply Adyg, ‘in the ratio, or relation, of proportion’. 

AR. IIL. 4 
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In this we are referred to the ‘proportional metaphor’, the last and most 
approved of the four kinds described in Poet. xx1 7—16. Comp. Rhet. 
HI 10. 7, where the proportional met. is illustrated at length. Victorius, 
who agrees in this explanation, supplies a parallel case from Diogenes 
Laertius, Polemo, Iv 3.7, ZAcyer ody roy per “Opnpoy excrdy eivar Sopoxdéa, row 
3¢ YopoxAda “Opnpoy rpayixoy. Theodamas has taken this common mode of 
comparison and applied it to the egual worthlessness of Archidamus and 
Euxenus. It was probably a standing joke at Athens. The case may 
have been something of this kind:—Two contemptible fellows, one of 
them priding himself upon a little knowledge of geometry, are comparing 
or disputing their respective merits: “you needn’t say any more about the 
matter,” says Theodamas, a bystander, who was listening much amused to 
the discussion, “you are both equal, Arcades amdo, a pair of fools, only 
Euxenus is a geometrical Archidamus, Archidamus an ungeometrical 
Euxenus.” 

‘And that in Plato’s Republic (v 469 D), that “the spoilers of the 
dead are like curs (xvvdiors, contemptuous, diminutive: an improvement 
on Plato, who merely says xvyev), which bite the stones (thrown at them) 
without attacking, setting upon, the thrower”’. Aristotle, like Bacon, 
quoting from memory, and assuming a knowledge of the original in his_ 
readers, has left out the explanatory part of the illustration which is sup- 
plied by Plato. Victorius cites Pacuvius, ap. Nonium, in Armorum 
Iudicio, Nam cants, guando est percussa lapide, non tam illum appetit, 
Qui se tcéit, quam illum eum lapidem, qui ipsa icta est, petit. 

nal 4 «ls row 8jpov] This, which originally stood in mss Q, Y’, 2, 
and the early editions, zal és o Anpoobdyns els roy Snpov, was first corrected 
by Victorius from Ms A’. j 

‘And that (simile, understand elxd»,) (directed) against democracy, 
that it is like a ship-owner (or ship’s captain) strong but slightly deaf’. 
This again is a mere allusion to or reminder of, ‘what every one must 
surely remember’, Plato’s celebrated illustration (Rep. vi 488 A) of the 
evils of democracy by the comparison of it to the undisciplined, untrained, 
turbulent, anarchical, crew of a ship; each of them, though utterly with- 
out qualification for the charge, ready to dispute with the captain the 
direction and control of the vessel. The passage is referred to by Cicero, 
de Off. 125. The words quoted by Ar., few as they are, are not correct: 
he makes the vavxAnpos the representative of the 870s, the whole state ; 
in Plato the vavxAnpos—the ship-owner, who in this case is captain, and 
steers his own vessel—is the governor, or governors, of the unruly mob of 
citizens. 

‘And that (s¢. elxeé», as before) applied to the poet’s measures, that they 
are like the bloom of youth without beauty (actual beauty of features): 
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for they, when their bloom has faded (worn off, when they have /os¢ it), 
and the other (the poet’s measures) when they are broken up, seem utterly 
unlike (their former selves)’. This also comes from Rep. X 601 B, fore 
(ra rey wore) Trois ray apaiwy mpoodras, rarev S€ p), ola yiyverat lei» 
Oray avra To dvGos wpoXiny. All poetry is imitation of natural objects, 
which are invested with certain ‘colours’ by the poetical art, in which 
the entire interest and beauty of poetry lie. These colours resemble the 
bloom on a youthful face, which is merely superficial, when there is 
nothing corresponding underneath, no beauty of feature or solid attrac- 
tion. The imitation of the objects themselves may be bad and incorrect, 
as the face itself may be plain; so that when the bloom, the poetical 
colours, the graces and ornaments, and especially the mumders, are 
removed, there remains only a substratum, which may be worthless, of 
the direct imitation. Horace, Sat. 1 4.60, has pronounced, as is well- 
known, a directly contrary opinion, at least in respect of the better kind of 
poetry. After applying to Lucilius’ verses much the same criticism as 
Plato does to poetry in general, he adds, Non, uf sé solvas ‘fosiquam 
discordia tetra Belli ferratos postes portasque vefregit, Invenias etiam 
distecti membra poctae: from Ennius. Compare Isocr. Evag. § 11, jy 
yap Tis Tey woinparwv ray evooKipovvray Ta péy Gyopara Kal ras dsavoias 
naradiny, 76 8¢ pérpow Btadvon, haviceras woAY Karadedatepa ris Sofns Hs 
vuv €xouer epi avray. Also Rhet. Il 1.9, 

With the expression comp. Eth. N. X 4, 11744 ult. oloy rots depaios 
epa, pleasure is like the bloom on the ¢vépyera, the realized, active energy: 
illustrated by Zell’s note ad loc., from Valerius Paterculus [11 29. 2], of 
Pompeius, forma excellens, non ea gua flos commendatur aetatis, sed 
ex dignitate constanti, Youthful bloom, distinct from, and independent 
of, personal beauty. 

‘And that of Pericles against the Samians, that they are like babies 
(wacdioes, ‘little children’) which cry whilst they take the morsel (or sop) 
offered them’. yWeypos recurs, under the form Wey:cya, in the third simile 
following, where it is explained. The comparison made here by Pericles 
of the Samians to babies, which take their food, but cry while they take 
it, refers to their conduct after the final reduction of the island by Pericles 
in 440 B.C., Thuc. I 115—117, after an eight months’ contest, ¢£ewoXopaxt- 
Onoay évary pnvi. The sop, i.e. the nourishment, benefits, favours, they 
had received—from the A¢henian point of view—consisted, thinks Schra- 
der, in their freedom, and liberation from the yoke of the Persians and 
the oligarchs. They nevertheless, though they accepted them, most un- 
gratefully and unreasonably grumbled. Buhle refers to Diodor. x11 27. 

‘ And (of Pericles again) against the Boeotians ; that they are like their 
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own holm-oaks: for as these are cut down (knocked about or down) by 
themselves’ (dashed one against another by the wind ; so Victorius; or ‘cut 
down’, split by wedges and mallets made of their own wood, like the 
“struck eagle” of Aeschylus, Waller, and Byron), ‘so are the Boeotians, 
by their civil (or domestic) contentions’. 

‘And Demosthenes compared the people’ (of the Athenian, or some 
other, democracy: understand efxacey, which is expressed in the next 
example) ‘to the sea-sick passengers in the vessels at sea’. Their sgucam- 
tshness, fastidiousness, nausea with the existing state of things, constant 
desire of change, is produced by the perpetual agitation, fluctuation of their 
political condition and circumstances, the tumultuous waves of the 
stormy sea of civil commotion : they are sick of the present, and long for 
change. The Demosthenes here mentioned is, by general consent, mof 
the Orator; more probably the Athenian general of the Peloponnesian 
war in Thucydides [sine causa, says Spengel]. 

The very remarkable fact that the name of the great Orator is 
in all probability only once mentioned by Aristotle—1!1 24. 8, where 
Demades’ condemnation of his policy is quoted—though the pair were 
living together for many years in the same city—is parallel to a similar 
silence of Bacon as to A#s great contemporary Shakespeare; but still 
more remarkable in the former case, from the constant occasion offered 
to the writer on Rhetoric of illustrating his rules and topics from the 
practice of the first of speakers. It has been already noticed in the Intro- 
duction, pp. 45, 46, and notes, where the cases of supposed mention of or 
allusion to Demosthenes are collected and examined. And this omission 
will appear still more remarkable when it is contrasted with the nine 
closely printed columns of references and citations in Spengel’s Jnrdex 
Auctorum ad Rhetores Graecos 11 312, seq. 

‘And Democrates’ comparison of the “orators” to the nurses who 
themselves swallow the morsel (which they have previously chewed and 
softened for the baby), and smear (or slobber over) the babies with the 
spittle (that they have used in the process)’. This is the case of the 
lawyer and the oyster in the caricature; the legal practitioner swallows 
the savoury contents, and presents the rival claimants with a shell apiece; 
so the public speakers swallow the substantial profit themselves, and 
besmear the audience with their unctuous flattery. Comp. Ar. Eq. 715, 
(KAéwy) émiorayat yap avrov (rév djpov, represented as a toothless old man 
that must be fed like a baby) ols Wopiferac’ (AAAavromeAns) x8 Sorep 
al rirOai ye ovrifess xaxos’ pardpevos yap rq pév cAiyow évridns, aurds 8 
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éxeivoy rpirddowy xaréomaxas. Democrates, the author of this saying, 
seems, from a passage of Plutarch (in Vict.), Pol. Praec, 803 D, to have 
been notorious for biting and offensive sayings, ro Auvwoty dxaipws rovs 
dxovovras: two of them are quoted. Two persons of this name are men- 
tioned by the Orators. One, son of Sophilus, of the deme of Phlya, in a 
list of the ambassadors sent to Philip in 347 B.C., after the fall of 
Olynthus (in the spurious Widiepza, Demosth. de Cor. § 29, see Dissen), 
and again in another questionable yn¢iopa, Dem. de Cor. § 187, purport- 
ing to be Demosthenes’ decree for the appointment of ambassadors to 
Thebes and the other Greek states, to negotiate an alliance, and arrest 
the progress of Philip, June, B.c. 338, Clinton, Fasts Hellenict, sub anno. 
The other, of Aphidna, I#meus, wepi rod Aoxrypovos xAnpou, § 22, and 
Aesch. de F. L. § 17. Nothing more seems to be known of either of them. 
The two are confounded in the article of Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Democrates No.1; and the saying here quoted is styled “a fragment of 
one of his orations.” 

‘And Antisthenes’ comparison of Cephisodotus the thin (slight, lean) 
to frankincense, because he gives pleasure by wasting away’. o Aemrros 
seems to have been a sobriquet of Cephisodotus ; and may also indicate 
a second point of resemblance between him and frankincense, namely 
his slight, vaporous, unsubstantial nature. Buhle quotes in illustration 
the German proverb, die Fuden nehmen sich nirgend besser aus als am 
Galgen. “Ort aroAduvpevos evdpaivee means that that was the only enjoy- 
ment that was to be got out of him: all the rest of him, his properties, 
qualities, character, was anything but enjoyable, bad and vicious. On 
Aewros contrasted with ways, and men distinguished by this personal 
peculiarity, Athenaeus has three chapters, XII 75—77, p. 551, seq. 

Antisthenes is most likely the Cynic philosopher, who outlived the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.C., Clinton, Fast? Hellenict, sub anno 365, and 
was therefore contemporary with Cephisodotus. He, like his successor, 
Diogenes, had a habit of bitter sarcasm, of which the saying here quoted 
is a fair specimen. It is truly a bitter jest. See the account of him in 
Cotton’s art. in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. Vol. 1, p. 208 a. A long list of his 
sayings is given by Diog. Laert. in his life, v1 1, some of which are caustic 
enough. Mr. Grote, in his account of Antisthenes, P/aZo, 111, p. 504, seq-, 
has not specified this cynical feature in his character. [Blass, die Attische 
Beredsamkeit, 11 304—316.] 

Cephisodotus, é« Kepapéwr, Distinguished by Sauppe (Jad. Nom. ad 
Or. Att. U1, p. 77) from the general of that name, mentioned by Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. §§ 153, 156, 163, 167, as sent (about 359 B.C.) to cooperate 
with Charidemus in the Hellespont and Chersonese, and elsewhere ; by 
Aesch. c. Ctes. § 51, seq.; by Suidas and Harpocration. Cephis. éx 
Kepapiwy, the orator, is referred to in Dem. c. Lept. § 146, together with 
Leodamas, Aristophon, and Deinias, as one of the best speakers of the 
time ; and again, § 150, ovrds doruw ovdevds Hrrov ray Acyovrwy Besos elireiy. 
The Cephisodotus who was sent (with Callias, see note on II 2. 10) to the 
congress at Sparta in B.C, 371, Xen. Hellen. vi 3. 2, VII 1. 12, seems more 
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likely to have been the orator than the general ; and so Schneider pro- 
nounces, ad Xen.1.c. Three more dons mots of the same are quoted, 
infra 110.7. In Mr Elder’s art. Cephisodotus, No. 2, Biog. Dict., the 
two are identified. [Arnold Schaefer distinguishes them, Dem. u.s. Zeit 
Ill 2. 155—6.] 

‘For all these may be expressed either as similes or as metaphors : and 
therefore, plainly, all those that are popular when expressed as meta- 
phors, will be also (if required) similes, and similes metaphors without 
the descriptive details (the detailed explanation). “A simile is a metaphor 
writ large, with the details filled in; this is Adyos.” Introd. p. 290. 

§4. ‘The proportional metaphor should always be reciprocally trans- 
ferable, and to either of the two congeners; for instance, if the goblet is 
Dionysius’ shield, then also the shield may be appropriately called Ares’ 
goblet. Such then are the elements of which the speech (or discourse in 
general, or prose) is composed’. This section, and its concluding obser- 
vation, are fully explained in detail in the Introd. pp. 290—292, to which 
the reader is referred, 

Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragw:. Comic, Gr. 111. 201, Anax. Fr. Inc. 
XXXI.) as well as Antiphanes (Kawevs, Meineke, Fragm. 111. 58) quote 
this metaphor of Timotheus in ridicule. From Athenaeus, XI. 502 B, we 
learn that the goblets which Anaxandrides calls guddas “Apeos are ras 
xapverds, ‘walnut-shaped’. This tends to confirm Twining’s remark, on 
Poet. XXI. 12, note 185, that there was a resemblance in shape between 
this kind of cup and a shield, which helped to suggest and justify the 
metaphor. He refers, as also Buhle ad loc. Poet.—see also Grafenhan, ad 
Poet. p. 157—to Hom. Il. Xx111 270, on the shape of the guady, wéprry 
8 aphideroy diadnv anvpwroy ¢énxe and the notes. 

I have followed Bekker, ed, 3, and Spengel, in his recent ed. [1867], 
who agree in excluding from the text the superfluous cal éwi, before rey 
Gpoyesar,—apparently a mere repetition of the preceding xai éxi before 
@arepa, 


CHAP, V. 


Here commences the second division of A¢&s, the treatment of style 
as it appears in the combination of words in sentences, and the connexion 
of the latter in harmonious periods. The apy, the beginning, basis or 
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foundation, of style in this sense, is purity of language, rd ‘EAAnvi Ces, 
pure and correct Greek, in idiom and choice of words, opposed to bar- 
barism, solecism, and all impropriety in general. The subject of Purity 
has been already treated in the Introduction, under the head of ‘ General 
observations on Style,’ p. 279, note 3. 

The divisions of the chapter, the five heads to which Purity may be 
reduced—to which are added in the last section two supplementary topics 
which belong rather to Zerspicuity, punctuation and perafvAoyia, or paren- 
thesis—are explained and illustrated by references to the works of other 
rhetoricians, in the analysis, Introd. pp. 292—5. 

The classification is, as we shall see, extremely imperfect and defi- 
cient ; and, moreover, the distinction of purity and perspicuily is not 
carefully observed. Most probably Aristotle did not recognise it at all. 
Nearly all the precepts given in this chapter are referrible to perspicuity 
rather than purity. 

§ 1. dpxy rns Adkews} Cic. Brut. LXXIV. 258, Solum guidem, et quasi 
Jundamentum oratoris...locutionem emendatam et Latinam. 

ro EhAnvifew] ‘EMAnnopes, odors adidwreros (Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, 
VIL 59). ro éAAnvifecy rpirrov’ h ro ray ‘EAAnnK)y cuvjOaay dtagalew ray 
dvouarey éwi wayrov’ of woddoi’ fh ro dxptBovv rh» ‘EXAnuxhy hovyy, anal ry 
opbérnra ryy év t97 mpohope’ of ypapparcxoi’ # ry kuptérnra Tey Gvoudrey riy 
kata iow spocnxoveay rois mpaypacw’ of diAdcodas (Schol. ad Plat. p. 70 
ap. Gaisford). This takes quite a different view of the meaning of the word 
to that of Aristotle; in the one case the ‘purity of the Greek’ is shewn in 
the choice of words, in the other in the connexion of sentences by obser- 
vance of the idiom of the language. But in fact both of these belong to 
‘pure Greek’: and purity is a negative quality of style, consisting in the 
avoidance of error (@paors adidwreros, emendata locutio,) in the shape of 
(1) solecism (Aristotle’s view, idiomatic, grammatical, blunders), (2) dar- 
barism, the latter, the use especially of foreign words (whence the name), 
or any similar impropriety. <Afgue, ut Latine loguamur, non solum 
videndum est ut et verba efferamus ca quae nemo ture reprehendal, et ca 
sic et castbus et temporibus et genere et numero conservemus, &c. Cic. de 
Orat. 111 11.40. In the next section he includes pronunciation. The 
examples of coAocopos, the opposite to éAAnnopos, given in de Soph. EL. 
32, 182 a 13 and 34, are both of them grammatical errors : one who is 
guilty of either, ovx d» 8oxoin EAAnvi{ew. In the same, c. 3, 165 5 20, 
coroxifew is defined, r7 Adéec BapBapif{ew. [Dem. Or. 45 (xara Sredavov a’) 
§ 30, upsets & farms avrdy UweiAndare, Ors godouiles ry Pworg, BapBapor «at 
evxarapporyroy elvat.] 

‘(Pure, correct) Greek is the foundation of style: this falls under five 
heads or divisions’. 

§2. ‘The first of these is (the proper use of) connective particles, that 
is, when they are made to correspond, in such a natural position (relation) 
of priority or posteriority to one another in the sentence, as some of them 
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require ; as péy and éye pew require 3¢ and 6 8€ (as correlatives)’. That is 
to say, the connective pd» (6 ‘ev’ ovvSerpos) requires an answering 8¢ in 
the apodosis, the one particle necessarily implying the other; and the 
same with ¢yo pév, and 6 8¢ ; pdév with ¢ye necessarily implies a second, or 
other person, some one else, (see note on 1 6.22, and Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, § 14, there cited,) correlative and subsequent or posterior: and 
therefore in the construction of the sentence per is placed before (mpo- 
repoy), 3¢ after (Sorepoy). 

On ovv8ecpos as a ‘part of speech’, see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 11! 
¢. 2, p. 371 seq. ; and on its various senses in general, ib. Appendix D, 
p- 392; and again p. 437, in the analysis c. 25 (26) of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
The rule here given for the treatment of connectives is derived originally 
from Isocrates’ réywy. Ibid. pp. 437, 8. The Rhet. ad Alex. also has 
it, c. 25 (26), 1, pera 8¢ ovrdécpous ots Gy mpoeinns drodibouv rots den 
AovOourras 3 which is then exemplified by pe» and &¢, and ral, xai. 

drroddovas] to render, or ‘assign, to its proper place ', see note on I 1.7. 
dvr-arobs8éva: (in the following clause) is to do this so that there is a 
‘reciprocal correspondence’ between the two, dayr-dAAjAos. ‘ But this 
reciprocal correspondence between them should be introduced (by the 
speaker, 3ei ro» A€yorra) before the audience has had time to forget 
(dos péurnrat, Sc. 6 dxpoarjs, while he still retains in his recollection) the 
first of the two connectives, with its accompanying clause ; and the two 
should neither be too widely separated, nor should (another) conjunction 
be introduced before that which is absolutely required; for (such a 
construction) is seldom appropriate, “ But I, as soon as he told me— 
for Cleon came entreating and requiring (clajming, demanding)—set 
out with them in my company.” For in examples like this, several clauses 
with conjunctions are prematurely inserted before that which is to 
correspond as the correlative’. 

The example of this faulty construction here given is one of the very 
few which Aristotle has manufactured, contrary to his usual rule of 
citing examples from the sayings or writings of others supplied by 
memory. This has been noticed as one of the characteristic differences 
which distinguish Avistotieés Rhetoric from the Rhet. ad Alex.—see 
Introd. p. 414’—the author of the latter, almost inyariably,-illustrating his 
precepts by examples of his own. The example itself, as appears from the 
woAdoi ovySerpos of the ensuing clause, is to be regarded, not as an actual 
exemplification of the fault, but only as a suggestion of what might 
be. In itself it is clear enough: but if these parenthetical clauses be 
multiplied—as in fact is very often done in Aristotle’s own writings— 
between protasis and apodosis, the hearer, or reader, is very apt to 


1 Where “‘the siagle exception, of 111 36” requires modification: but the ex- 
ceptions are extremely rare. 
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forget the commencement of the sentence, and the argument becomes 
confused. 

‘But if the clauses that intervene (before) ¢ropevoyny (between the 
=poraois and it) be numerous, it becomes obscure’, pera€év is not 
unfrequently used with only one of the two extremes, between which 
“the intermediate lies, expressed : examples are, Arist. Ach. 432, Tyrepav 
paxépara, xeiras 8 dvwbey trav Ouecteiwy paxay, peratd ray Ivovs. Aesch. 
Choeph. 55, ra & ev peratypie oxorov, for oxorov xai ddovs. Others 
in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 181, who compares with the last 
instance, our own /fwilighi, i.e. ‘betwixt (darkness and) light’, Add 
Soph. Oed. Col. 583, ra év péeow. Ib. 291 (with Schneidewin’s note). Eur.’ 
Hec. 437. [Isocr. Paneg. § 70, év rp perafd ris xadpas, Dem. de Corona 
§ 32, roy peraty xpovoy ray cpxev. | 

A violation of this rule is pointed out by Arnold, on Thuc. 1 32. 1. 
Comp. Quint. vill 2.14, 15. The parenthesis, ro peragéu, is there called 
tnteriectio. Interiectione, qua et oratores et historict freqguenter uluntur, 
ut medio sermone aliqguem inserant sensum, tmpediri solet intellectus, 
nisi quod interponitur breve est; Virg. Georg. 111 79—83 being adduced 
as an example, This is properly referred by Quint. to Jerspicuitas. 

§ 3. ‘So one point (or head, of merit in style) appears, resides, 
in the due construction of connectives (conjunctions); a second is to 
call things by their own proper (special) names, and not by terms that 
are general (comprehensive ; i. e. names of c/asses, abstract terms)’. 

Ta wepiéxovia is explained by Victorius and Schrader, ‘periphrases, 
circumlocutions’, such as the general definition for the particular object 
under it, the Aoyos for the dvcua; or a description in several words substi- 
tuted for the single i:oy dvopa, as /bericas herbas for spartum, duratos 
muria pisces for salsamenta, Quint. VIII 2. 2, 3, and others, quoted by 
Schrader from Cic. de Diy. 11 64, This is wepigppacis, a roundabout, 
not direct, expression of your meaning, ¢ircumlocutio, circuitus eloguendst, 
Quint. Vit 6. 59—61. 

I have followed this explanation myself in the paraphrase, Introd. 
p. 293; but I now see that the word cannot bear this meaning, and 
adopt the explanation of Schweighiuser on Athen. VII 309 A (q. v.), who 
understands by it the yevos, the genus or class name, which, being an 
abstract, general term, is of course less ferspicuous than the direct 
expression of one of the particulars, (i3:a, of which the class is composed,) 
by the name of the concrete individual; as animal or man than John 
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and Thomas. The genus may be said sepi¢yerv ‘to comprehend, embrace, 
include’, the species, and individuals of which it is made up; and con- 
versely sreptexeoOa: of the included object, ro vmoxeiyevoy, Anal, Pr. I 27, 
43 623, 29. Comp. Met. A 2, 1013 4 34, ra mepiéxovra criovy Tav cal 
éxaota. Ib. © 2, 1046 5 24, pia yap apyy wepi€xerat, r@ Adyp. Moreover 
éyopact, Which must be carried on to wrepiéxyovory, can hardly stand for 
‘descriptions’ consisting of many words. 

$4. ‘Thirdly, to avoid ambiguous terms; but that, (viz. to avoid them,) 
only if the purpose be not the contrary’: the contrary, viz, to perspicuity, 
that is obscurity. If your object is to be obscure, you should then not 
avoid, but make use of, these equivocal terms, to hide your meaning 
and mystify your audience. 

dud:Bodos}] 115.10. dpsBodia is one of the fallacies of language, sapa 
ry Ac&w, ‘ambiguity’ in words connected in a sentence, ‘in the proposi- 
tion’; distinguished from cporvpia, ambiguity in single words, de Soph. 
EL c. 4. It is exemplified, 1. c. 166a@6 seq. See above, in preliminary 
observations to If 24. These two last precepts are most probably taken, 
like the preceding on cvv8ecpos, from Isocrates’ réyvy; and appear also 
in Rhet. ad Alex. 25 (26) 1, rpérov pév odv ovopale rois oixelois ovopacww 
Ort dy A€yzs, Sahevyav rd auPiBodror. See in the analysis of this treatise, 
ch. 25, Introd. p. 437. The qualification, ay uy ravavria mpoatpyra, seems 
to be Aristotle’s own. On the various kinds of audiBodia, ambiguitas, 
in Rhetoric sunt innumerabiles (Quint. v1I 9). They may be referred 
to two general heads; in séngulis verbis (cpovupia), and coniuncts 
(Aristotle’s duduSoXia). 

‘As is done (ambiguous terms employed, by speakers and writers) 
whenever, having in fact nothing to say, they make a pretence (affect) of 
saying something ; for such (those who pretend to a meaning when there 
is none) express this no-meaning in verse (comp. III 1. 9, of swosyral A€yorres 
evnOn x«.r.4.), Empedocles, for instance: for this (roundabout, circuitous, 
phraseology) circumlocution cheats (deludes) by the multitude (accu- 
mulation) of words, and the listeners are affected (i.e. imposed upon) 
in the same way as the vulgar in the presence of diviners; that is, when 
(the latter) pronounce their ambiguous utterance, they express their 
approval by a nod of assent, “Croesus, if he pass the Halys, shall destroy 
a mighty realm”’. 

The oracle leaves it doubtful whether the power or dominion to be 
destroyed is his own, or some other. Herod. I 53,91. Oracles are pro- 
verbially ambiguous and enigmatical. [‘acbeth, v 8. 19, Be these juggling 
fiends no more believed That palier with us in a double sense; That keep 
the word of promise to our car; And break it to our hope. Cicero, de 
Divin. 11 56. 116 (to Pyrrhus), Ato te Aaectda Romanos vincere posse.) 

Perhaps the two following verses of Empedocles’ collected fragments, 
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Karsten, p. 100, lines 106—7, may in some degree iMustrate Aristotle's allu- 
sion to this writer, and his sound without sense; 

Neixos + ovAopevov diya ray, drdAavroy dndyrn, 

kat @idorns pera roiow ton pixos re mAdTos re. 
Karsten’s remarks on Empedocles’ style, de Emp. vita et studits p. 60, 
(prefixed to the Fragm. and Comment.) well illustrate this passage, to 
which he refers. He notices the obscurity of his diction, which appears 
especially in the symbolical terms, such as Nigovis, by which he some- 
times designates the elements—see for instance the four lines, Fragm. 
211—214—and in the ambiguities ascribed to him here by Aristotle, 
“ Nonnunquam vero ad oraculorum gravitatem adsurgit, quales sunt ver- 
sus illi, gore "Avdyxns xpypa «.r.A. Fragm. init. dAAad ro pev mdvrev vopue- 
poy «r.A. V. 404. Quamobrem minime miramur quod affirmat Theodo- 
retus, seriores fatidicos ex Empedoclis potissimum versibus oracula sua 
compilasse.” 

Aristotle says of him, Poet. 1 11, ovdév 8é xawov dori ‘Opnpe cal Epure- 
Soxret wAHy TO pérpov’ 816 Toy péy srosnTHy Bixatoy Kadeiv, rov 8¢ dvarorcyoyr 
padXoy ff} rrowrny. It is curious to contrast this contemptuous judgment 
of his poetry and the general character and value of his writings, as it 
may be gathered from the two passages of the Rhet. and Poet., with the 
glowing eulogium of Lucretius, de rerum nat. 1 716—733. After describ- 
ing the wonders and good things of Sicily, his birthplace, he concludes, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro pracclarius tn se, nec sanctum magis ef 
mirum carumgue videlur, Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris etus voci- 
Serantur et exponunt pracclara reperta, ut vix humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. And still more remarkable is Aristotle’s contradiction of him- 
self, if Diogenes Laertius’ quotation, VIII 57, is to be depended upon, ¢» 
3¢ rq wepl romntay Gyow ore al ‘Opnpexds 6 'EpredoxAjs nal dewos wepi riyv 
dpacw, x.r.4.—comp. the passage of the Poetics :—the possible explana- 
tion, that what he said in the one refers to the style, and in the other to 
the contents, of Empedocles’ poem, is excluded by the contemptuous 
remark upon his style in the Rhetoric. On the passage of Lucretius, see 
Munro’s note, I 733. 

Of the vagabond impostors who hawked about spurious oracles and 
predictions under the names of pavress and xpyopoAcyo, prophets or 
diviners and soothsayers, Aristophanes has given us specimens, Hiero- 
cles in the ‘ Peace,’ 1252, foll., and the nameless xypnopodcyos in the 
‘ Birds,’ 959, foll. 

‘And by reason of the less liability to mistake in general (by follow- 
ing this course) diviners are accustomed to deliver their predictions in 
(through the channel, or measum of) general terms of the fact (which is 
prophesied), /raus latet in generalsbus; for a man is much more likely to 
make a hit in playing “odd and even” by saying “even” or “odd”, than 
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any particular number that he has in his hand; or “that (the event pre- 
dicted) wi/] be” than “when” (it will be); and this is why the soothsayers 
never add (to their prediction) the Sreczse time (lit. the definition of the 
‘when’). All these then (circumlocutions, ambiguities, and the like) are 
alike (in being fau/¢s) and therefore, unless for some such (reason as was 
before suggested), to be avoided’. 

Of dpriacpos “odd and even”, (a child’s game, played with aarpayadot, 
or knuckle-bones, Plato, Lysis 206 E , ypria{ow dorpaysAots apmodAots,) an 
account is given in Becker's Charicles, on ‘the games’, p. 354; and of the 
corresponding Latin game Jar tmpar in Gallus, p. 504. Ludere par tin- 
par, Hor. Sat. 11 3. 248 (Heindorf's note), Ovid, Nux Eleg. line 79, est etiam, 
par sit numerus, gut dicat, an tmpar. The game might be played with 
any kind of counters, beans, acorns, coins—in Carion’s house, after he had 
grown rich, Arist. Plut. 816, “the servants played at odd and even with 
golden staters.” It is usually described as played by two persons, one of 
whom held in his closed hand a number of counters, and the other had 
to guess whether it was odd or even. This was no doubt one way of 
playing it, but there was also another not quite so simple, as appears 
from this passage of the Rhetoric, and also from the Schol. on Plut. 1057, 
in which the guess was made at the zuméer, wooa. In the Plutus, l.c., 
the game is played with ‘ walnuts’, xapva, and the Scholiast’s comment is, 
“one grasps a handful of walnuts, and with his hand stretched out asks, 
how many? and if the other guesses right, he receives all the contents of 
his hand; if wrong, he gays the number found in the other’s hand when 
opened.” 

of ypyopodcyot ov mpocopifovra: rd more] On this intentional indefi- 
niteness and obscurity of would-be prophets, Victorius refers to Aeschi- 
nes c. Ctes. § 99, who contrasts Demosthenes with other dAd{oves, who 
Gray rt Wevdwrtat, doptora xat doadh retpavrat A€eyerv, PoBovpevoe ray Erey- 
xov: and, to the same effect, of a supposed citation from the Sibylline 
verses, Cic. de Divin. 11 54.110, Callide enim qué illa composutt perfectt 
ut, guodcumgque accidtsset, pracdicium videretur, hominum et temporum 
definitione sublata. 

§ 5. ‘Fourthly, to observe Protagoras’ division of the classes (classi- 
fication) of nouns, into made, female, and inanimate (prop. implements) : 
for these also must be correctly assigned, each to its proper place’. This 
is illustrated by an example of two participles in the feminine following 7. 
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On the import of this, the earliest attempt at Greek grammar, and 
other similar essays of Protagoras in the same line, see Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. Vu. Vol. 111. p. 48 seq. in the article on Protagoras. 
I have there, and subsequently in a note, Introd. p. 293, endeavoured by 
comparison of various passages on the subject to determine its meaning, 
and I need not here repeat what is there said. At all events it is nof 
the now recognised grammatical classification of ‘genders of nouns’, 
masculine, feminine and neuter. yé»y is not here ‘genders’, though the 
later grammar adopted this name to express it; but simply ‘classes’. 
This is a genuine precept of ‘EAAnmopos, ‘ purity of language’, as is also 
the next. 

§ 6. ‘Fifthly, in the correct expression (by change of termination) of 
many, few, and one’, followed by an example of a f/ura/ participle and 
verb. This is of course the due expression of the a¥mder of nouns, and 
the observation of the concord, or agreement of adj. with subst. or pronoun, 
or verb with nom. case, ## number. Victorius thinks that oAlya stands for 
what was afterwards distinguished as the dua/ number. Comp. Cic. de 
Orat. III 11. 40. 

‘ And, as a general rule, every written composition must be easy to read, 
or—which is much the same thing—to speak, or deliver’. Comp. Quint. 
Vill 2.17. Demetr. wept épunveias, § 193 (Spengel, AkeZ. Gr. 111 304), 
ypadicn 8 Ackus (written composition) 9 evavayryworos. avy B'éorw 4 cumnp- 
Tern Kal oloy naduaAtopém Trois ovvdecpors, i.e. written composition must 
be carefully and well constructed, with due regard to the conjunctions, 
and the connexion of sentences, or syntax in general. This is opposed 
to declamatory speaking, vmoxpirixn A€fes, 7 ScaXeAvpern, in which the want 
of exact connexion—particularly asyndeton, the omission of «cai—often 
aids the effect : comp. § 194. 

‘This is wanting (in compositions in which) conjunctions and other 
connecting particles are numcrous, and such as are not easy to punctuate, 
like those of Heraclitus’, This does not contradict what was said before 
about the necessity of conjunctions, &c., to ensure perspicuity, it only 
condemns the excessive use of them ; a long string of connected clauses 
is apt to lead to obscurity : the due mean is to be observed, here as else- 
where. With what follows compare Demetrius, u. s. § 192, rd 8¢ aovv8eroy 
nat ScadeAvpévoy GAov doades may’ GdnAos yap 4 éxdarou xewAov dpxy ia rip 
Avow, Somep ta ‘Hpaxdeirov’ nal yap tavra cKorewa moet rd mACioTOY 4 
Avous, and Theon, Progymn. sept Suypynparos § 187 (Spengel, Ret. Gr. 11 82), 
gwapa rautny ¢ thy aydiBoriay (ambiguity arising from punctuation) ra 
‘Hpaxdeirou rou gidogopou BiB\a oxorewa yéyove xaraxcpws avT7 ypnoapé- 
vuv, ros ewirndes } xai 80 dyvocay (the fault had been previously illustrated) 
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Quintilian, VII 9. 7, classes this as one of the varieties of amphibolia 
(ambiguity), viz. per collectionem, ubi dubium est guid quo refervi oporteat, 
exemp'ifying it from Virgil, Aen. 1 477 dora tenens tamen. § 8, unde con- 
troversia tlla, Testamento quidam tussit poni statuam auream hastam 
tenentem. Qwaertiur, statua hastam tenens aurea esse debeat, an 
hasta esse aurea in statua alterius materiae ?—ororewa, in the above 
passages of Demetrius and Theon, is of course an allusion to Heracli- 
tus’ well-known sobriquet, o oxorewos; his ‘obscurity’ was proverbial. 
This want of punctuation is not by any means the only, or indeed 
the principal, source of the obscurity of the mystic enigmatical sayings 
of the ‘dark’ philosopher. The remains of these have been collected by 
Schleiermacher, Bernays [and Bywater] in their respective tracts, and 
several of the most remarkable quoted by Thompson in his note on 
Butlers Lect. on Anc. Phil. 1 313, note 10; see also Diog. Laert. 1X 1, 
vita Heraclits. 

d:acriga] 8a orifey, (‘to prick’), is ‘to distinguish or duly distribute 
by Jointing or punctuation’. Two examples similar to this are given in 
de Soph. El. c. 4, 166 a 36, in illustration of the fallacy of dcaipeors. 

‘For to punctuate Heraclitus’ writing is a hard matter (a difficult 7od, 
a business), owing to the uncertainty as to which of the two (words), the 
preceding or following, (any particular word) is attached ; as for instance, 
at the commencement of his (avrov, masc.) composition, where he says, 
“ Of this reason constant (being) ever (reading rovd’ éovros dei) men come 
into being devoid of understanding”; for this leaves it uncertain to which 
of the two (¢ovros or dfuvero: yiyvorvra:) the word ever should be attached by 
the punctuation’, Bekker, who in his first edition reads rod 8€ovros, has in 
the third altered it to rovd govros. Spengel retains the former—which 
is the reading of MS A‘ (or A). rot& édvros, which had been already 
proposed by Victorius from a passage of Sext. Empir., is undoubtedly 
right. The words are quoted also by Clemens Alex. Strom. V 14, p. 716, 
by Eusebius, Pracp. Evang. X11, and by Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 
VII 132, who extracts several lines, reading rovée édvros, and omitting 
dei, which are cited and commented on by Schleiermacher in his 
tract on the fragments of Heraclitus, No. 47, p. 482. Clemens and 
Eusebius have rou 8¢ovros (Schleierm.). The Adyos, according to Sextus— 
and this is confirmed by Heraclitus’ context, which he quotes—is the 
universal reason, 6 Geios Acyos, of which men are unconscious, depending 
rather upon sense, though it is the true xpirnpioy. rovroy 87 rév xowwdy Adyor 
cai Oeiov, xai od xard peroyny ywopueba Acyixol, Kpitypioy adnOeias dnoiv o 
‘HpdeAecros. This interpretation of course requires govros. An additional 
argument in its favour is suggested by Schleiermacher, that if 8eovros had 
been the reading in Aristotle’s copy of Heraclitus, he would have found 
no difficulty in the reference of dei. The title of his ovyypapiza—which is 
omitted by Diogenes in his life, 1X 1, though the ovyypapuya itself is twice 
mentioned, §§ 6, 7, and some of its contents quoted in the 7th and follow- 
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ing sections—seems to have been sepi dicews; the ordinary title of works 
upon similar subjects by the earlier cosmical speculators, as Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, &c. 

épyor] of something hard, difficult of execution, laborious—in the 
same sense as ¢pywdns, operosus, which is derived from it—occurs occa- 
sionally in various Greek writers, though it is exemplified by only one 
instance in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. It is used sometimes with, 
sometimes without, yaAero». Arist. Ran. 1100, yaXemroy ody Epyor Statpeiv. 
A number of instances of épyoy in this sense and ¢pyedns are to be found 
in the fragments of the Comic poets, Menander, Diphilus, Posidippus, 
Apollodorus ; for instance, épyov—dvotay udp peracrica: pia’ épyov dort 
paxpay cuviOecay—Aicat’ Epyov éx Aoyou wiorw AaBeiv, xr.rA. See the Ind. 
to Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr.s.v. Xen. Mem. IV 7. 9, épyoy eivat evpeiy 
larpéy x.r.A. Plat. Symp. 187 E, péya epyoy...cadros ypnoba, Ib. Tim. 28 Cc, 
roy woujThy...eupeiy re Epyor Kat evpovra, x.r.A. Demosth. de Rhod. Lib.§ 34, 
ddd’ ad’ orolwy Acyer—robr’ Epyor evpeiv. It occurs more frequently in 
Aristotle, and is, I think, almost confined to the later of the classical 
Greek writers. Arist. Pol. 11 7, 1266 6 13, €pyow yap yy) vewreporrotors elvat 
tous Tosourovs. III 15, 1286 @ 35, éxet 8 epyow apa mavras opyicOqva Kad 
dpapreiv. Eth. Nic. V 13, 1137 @ 13, rovro 8€ wAéov épyoy (a harder task) 
f ra vysava eidevas. Ib. c. 3, 1130 @ 8. Topic. Ec. 4, 133 6 16, c. 5, 
134 a4 19, © 3, 159 @ 5, Cc. 11, 161 5 32, wréovos epyou Seouévwy. Hist. 
Anim. 11 6, eore épyor elva: ideiv, Ib. VI 20. 7, 30. 2, 1X 40. 29, epyor 8 dort 
Aabeiv. épysdns occurs, Eth. N. 113, 1102 @ 25, IX 2, sub finem, c. 7, 1168 
@ 24, Cc. 10,1171 a 5, and Top. Z 1, 13.49, épywéeorepoy. In Latin we 
have segotium similarly employed, and nudlo negotio,; and Virgil has 
opus, Hoe opus, hic labor est, Aen. V1 129. 

oworéepy Qcaorifas. Bekker in margin of 4to. edition “an dei origac?” 
He (and Spengel) has now returned to the vulgata lectio 8acrifa, sud- 
audit &i, Gaisford conjectured 8ci dcarrigac. 

§ 7. ‘And further a solecism is made if, in combining (two words) in 
one phrase (and grammatically connected with a third; as two substs. 
with one verb, or two verbs with a subst.), you fail to assign one which is 
equally appropriate to them both (/#. and again, a solecism is made, by 
not assigning, that is, if you don’t unite in construction with them, i.e. 
with the two verbs or nouns, which are not expressed, one which is 
appropriate to them both: in other words, if you do assign to them a 
third word which is appropriate only to one of them). For instance, fo 
see is not common to sound and colour (won't combine with, is not ap- 
propriate to, both) but fo perceive is’. 

godoxifew) See note on adAosxos, 11 16.2 [and Dem. Or. 45 § 30, quoted 
on p. 55}. 
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émevyriva, which occurs again c. 6§5, and c. 9 § 7, seems to be 
technical in this grammatical application, of ‘uniting’ as it were ‘under 
a vinculum or bracket’; the yoke in the Greek fulfilling a similar function 
in uniting two animals, as a bracket, in arithmetic or algebra, unites two 
or more symbols that are placed under it. So that ém{evyrvva: is to 
place the {vyéy ufon the two words, and so bring them together in one 
construction. This solecism, as Ar. rightly calls it, usually passes under 
the respectable name of a figere, grammatical or rhetorical. It is the 
figure (evypa or ovAAnYis, the office of which has been already explained. 
It is illustrated at length in the note on I 4.6. 

Wopor and ypapa are ‘governed’ by lav following. Why Aristotle 
should have chosen to write 7 the alternative, instead of xai the copula, 
which he clearly means, no one I suppose can guess. I have taken for 
granted, as Victorius has also done, that he does mean and, and not or, 
and have so translated it. A bad instance of (edypa is given in note 1, 
Introd. p. 295, from the immaculate Isocrates, Paneg. § 80 (xai owripes 
GAXa py Aupedves atroxadeicGat). 

‘It tends to obscurity too (is an offence against, violation of, ferspicutly) 


if you intend to introduce a number (of words or details) in the middle . 


of a sentence, not to complete the sense first (spo, before you proceed, 
Zit. not to put first, that which will remove what would else be the obscu- 
rity). For instance, “I intended, after having talked to him about this 
and that and so and so”—here the details are to be introduced; but 
these are so long, that before the speaker has come to the end of his 
sentence the hearers have forgotten the beginning—“to start:” instead 
of, “I was about to start after my conversation with him, and then (when) 
this and that and so and so happened.” This is perafvAoyia, interiectio 
(Quint.), or Parenthesis, See Introd. p. 295. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of dyxos (swelling), pomp, grandeur, dignity (Auct. ad Heren. tv 13.18, 
dignitas), of style; most appropriate to Efic poetry: Poet. XXIV. 9, 
TO yap jjpwixovy oracieratoy Kai cyxwdéararov ray perpwv eoriv. Ib. § 6, 
G rov woupparos ayxos. See Grafenhan’s note ad loc. So Dion. Hal. de 
Dinarch. Iud. c. 7 (Vol. v. 643, Reiske), rijs 8€ raragxeujs TO py TpaytKoy 
pnyde ayxades €yn. This is near akin to cepydérns, on which Hermogenes 
has a chapter, rept ideadv, rou. a’. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. 287), and epi 
gepvov Auyou, wepl evpécews, rou. 3. c. 11 (Ib. p. 255), and again wepi 
peyeBous, in the preceding chap. 10, p. 286. So Demetrius writes mepi 
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peyaXomrperots, in his wep) épunvelas, § 38, seq. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. I. 
270 seq.): and Dion. Hal., de Dinarch. Iud. 3. 7, attributes peyaAompérea 
to Demosthenes’ style. And in these writers dyxos, uéyeOos, and dfiwpd 
(dignity) are often associated as characteristics of style. In Top. © 1, 
155 5 22, § els Gyxoy rov Adyou (one of the four motives for multiplying 
sporages), it means nothing more than a device for swelling out, increasing 

the bulk of, the discourse or argument. 

In the language of Rhetoric we see that dyxos implies excellence and is 
a virtue of style. In the vulgar usage of common life, when it and its 
derivatives are applied metaphorically, as they often are, it may bear 
either a favourable or an unfavourable interpretation. In the latter case 
the ‘pomp’ of style becomes ‘pompgsity’, and the ‘swelling phrases’ 
turgid and inflated amfudiae. And in a moral sense the same notion of 
Jastus is attached to it, and it comes to denote vanity, ostentation, arro- 
gance, as Plat. Meno go A, where it is personal, and opposed to xdécpzos, 
In Soph. Oed. Col. 1162, Bpaydv pidor ovk dyxov mAdwy is a short con- 
versation without ‘bulk’, not unnaturally and unreasonably swelled out 
or lengthened. dyxaOels xA:d7 in the same author (Fragm. Inc. ap. 
Stobaeum, No. 679, Dind.) has the same sense in a moral application. 
And so dyxoy aipe», Soph. Aj. 129. 1d dyxnpdy, Ar. Eth. N. Iv. 13, sd 
jinem, is again ‘inflated’, of mere bulk without solidity, show without sub- 
stance; i.e. morally, ‘ ostentation’, a pretentious air and exterior, assump- 
tion. See Ernesti, Lex. Zech. Gr. s. vv. oyanpov, dyxos, cyxovy, cyxades. 

§ 1. ‘To dignity, amplification of style, the following things contri- 
bute ; first, the substitution of definition (or detailed description) for the 
(direct, proper) name (of the object); to say for example not cércle, but 
“a plane figure which is in all points equidistant from the centre’”. One 
would have supposed that this was an exemplification rather of the un- 
favourable sense of dyxos: it also seems to be opposed to what was ‘said 
C. 5. 3, rois dios dvopacs Aéyewy xal PY Trois mrepiexovow: and in fact dignity 
ought not to interfere with perspicuity. The two precepts, however, do 
not in reality contradict one another. The use of abstract, general 
terms, instead of the plain and direct individual names, is a source of 
obscurity: there is mo obscurity, but rather the contrary, in setting forth 
the definition of it at length. ‘For (the purpose of) brevity the contrary 
(is the rule), the proper name, and of the definition’. Both of these 
precepts appear in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) §§ 3 and 5. They are 
probably taken, like the others mentioned in Introd. pp. 437, 438, from 
Isocrates’ réxyn. 

§2. ‘And if (you have to express) anything ugly or foul’ (to the eye 
or to the mind and moral sense), ‘or unbecoming, if the foulness or 
indecency is in the (conception, explanation, description, i.e.) meaning 
and associations, use the word, if in the word itself, the description’. See 
on alexpodoyia, note on c, 2. 13, and the distinction there laid down. 
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$3. ‘And setting forth (representing) things by metaphors and the 
descriptive and ornamental epithets (epithets proper, and any descriptive 
addition to a noun), guarding at the same time against giving them a too 
poetical character’, One of the characteristics of Thucydides is ré mosnre- 
Koy Tey ovoparwy, according to Dionysius, de Thuc. Iud. 24; as likewise 
of Gorgias and his school, who exaggerated this defect so that their prose 
made a near approach to dithyrambics. 

§4. ‘And to make one many (to put plural for singular) after the 
manner of the poets: they say, though all the while there is only one 
harbour, “‘to Achaean harbours”’. [Victorius refers to the treatise rept 
Uyous, 23 § 2 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 1274), €o8 Srov rpoontsrres ra wANOuvrixa 
Heyaoppnpovécrepa, nal avrg 8ofoxoprovvra r@ SxA@ rod apiOpov, which the 
writer illustrates by quoting Soph. Oed. Rex 1403—7, & yapos yapoe x.7.A.] 

Aipévas eis "Ayaixovs] There are five instances of Awséves for a single 
harbour in Euripides, and one in Sophocles, but none of them is 
‘Achaean harbours’, Victorius says that he has not been able to 
find the passage. 

‘And again, “Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablets”’, the 
letter, namely, which Iphigenia was proposing to send by one of the two 
strangers to Orestes at Argos. Iph. Taur. 727. 

woAvvpos} restored (for roAvOpnvor) from soAvGnpo: found in one MS, 
describes the many leaves of the tablets: this, which was less usual than 
the simpler form, with only two leaves, shews that it was a long letter. 

On deAros, comp. Becker’s Charicles, p. 162 note [Vol. I. p. 285, of 
unabridged German ed.], Rich’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. sv. cera 
p. 144. The leaves of the tablets, which were thin slabs or plates of wood 
coated with wax, were sometimes shaped like doors (a very natural form 
to give them), whence the name 6vpa. Pollux Iv 18 (ap. Herm. ad Iph. 
T. 715), of 8€ ’Arrixol ypappareiov Siduvpoy* nal Oupas ras mrvxas, ayps 
dvo' efra mrvxas, xal rpimrvyoy cal roAvmrvyor. Hesychius, 6vpidas ’Arrixol 
rds Tey ypasparay mrvxas, xa) diOupoy Aéyovow, ov rpidvpoy, GAA rpimrvAocy 
[rplrrvyov?}, Paley, ad loc., well compares the 8éAros with its wooden 
leaves to ‘the modern ivory memorandum-book’. Becker, u.s., observes 
that ‘these wax tablets were only used for Jeffers, and matters of no 
permanent moment’. They could be fastened with a string and sealed, 
Paley on Iph. Aul. 37. 

dianrvxai is interpreted by the Lexicons as equivalent to mrvyai, and 
meaning ‘folds’—not of course, though the difference is not stated, 
folded \ike a modern letter, of paper, which this explanation sug- 
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gests, but in another sense of mrvy} or mrvé, ‘a leaf, layer, slab, 
or plate’. It is repeated in line 793, ypappydrar darrvyds. The Com- 
mentators, who are totally silent on the subject, appear to take the 
same view. As it seems necessary to assign some meaning to the éa, 
we may suppose that it expresses the division of the leaves, whether two 
or more; but in the latter case, derived from the frimary division into 
fu'o. Hermann and Paley have both noticed, what is sufficiently appa- 
rent, that Aristotle here has mistaken Euripides’ meaning. It is quite 
plain from the epithet woAvOvpor, that the f/ura/ is to be understood lite- 
rally of the several leaves of the tablets. If Euripides had written 3éAros 
he would have used the licence ascribed to him by Aristotle. 

§ 5. ‘And not to combine (two cases with one article, Victorius: ris jpe- 
répas yuvatxés), but to assign or attach (drodiSovar or mpooriBéva, under- 
stand do xowod, or by fetypa, from émi{evyvuvas) each to either (an article 
in either instance to either case) ris yuvasds ris querépas, “ that wife of 
ours”’, But if conciseness be the object (if you would express ass 
concisely), the contrary, r7s npéTepas yuvaixos, ‘our wife.’ 

§ 6. ‘And to use (as a rule) in speaking (and writing) consanelans 
and other connectives; or, for conciseness, to write without connectives, 
but not without connexion: as either wopevOels nal diadexGeis, or rropevbels 
dceAexGnv’. It is impossible to translate this into English, so as to shew 
the difference in the two Greek phrases, because the approved transla- 
tion of the second is to convert the participle, which we seldom use 
in this connexion, into a finite verb connected by a copula with the 
verb succeeding: so that in our language the two expressions become 
identical. 

dovy8eros Aoyos is composition in which the conjunctions and other 
connecting particles, especially the copula, are omitted; and therefore 
more or less loose, unconnected, incoherent. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. 
p. 4§. It is to be observed that as connecting particles occur much more 
frequently in Greek than in our own language, the want of them, which 
constitutes asyndeton, would be much more disagreeable to the Greeks 
than to us, and would give the composition the appearance of being both 
naked and disjointed. Consequently the general rule (which is stated here) 
is to avoid it: but in special cases, where the aim ts to give emphasis and 
vigour, rapidity and conciseness to a narrative, it may often be used with 
advantage, as the examples will shew. Demetrius mepi épunveias, § 192, 
ro 8¢ dovyderor nal ScadeAvpcvoy Sdov daadées nav. 

Govvderoy is defined alike in several of the later Greek rhetoricians, 
Hermogenes, sept peOo8ov 8ervornros, 11, Phoebammon, Tiberius, Hero- 
dian, Zonaeus and others, as the ‘omission of ov»decpuos’; and all alike 
exemplify it by the omission of xai, which is no doubt the most frequent 
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case. Comp. Cic. Orat. XXXIX 135, who speaks of it as one of the ora- 
tionts lumina et quodammodo insignia, quum demptis coniunctionibus 
dissolute plura dicuntur. Quint. IX 3. 50, figuram, quae quia coniunc- 
ttontbus caret dissolutio vocatur, afta guum quid tnstantius dicimus,; 
nam et singula inculcantur et quasi plura fiunt, seq. Confer omnino 
Dem. Phil. fr 118, § 27, Ibid. p. 130 § 130, rovs & dAAous “EAAnvas ovyxa- 
Aely ourdyew Bidacxey vovbereiv, The speeches of Lysias against Era- 
tosthenes and Andocides both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. 
The former ends thus: wavoopas xaryyopéy. dxnxoare, dwpaxare, meror- 
bare’ tyere, &ixdfere : which Aristotle quotes Rhet. III 19.6, at the end of 
the work; and of course wrongly. See also I1I 12.2 and 4, where a simi- 
lar example is given ; not to omit Cicero’s, absit excesstt, evasit, erupit 
{in Catilinam 11§1}, Demetrius wepi épunveias, § 194 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 
304), Ore 82 vroxpirixdy 1} Avots wapaderypa éyxelaOw rode’ édeEauny, Erexroy, 
Erpedoy, pirn, x.r.X. 

The meaning of § 6 is this. If you wish to add pomp and dig- ' 
nity to your style, as in an ordinary narrative, employ conjunctions— 
Victorius refers this to the so-called figure év d:a dvoiv, hendiadys, Jaleres 
libamus et auro, in brevia et Syrtes, molemque et montes insuper altos 
tmposuit, from Virgil’s Georg. and Aen.—Or, if you don’t employ con- 
junctions, at any rate don’t break the connexion between the parts of the 
sentence; if on the other hand (as he implies elsewhere) you want to be 
concise or give vigour and animation to your language, asyndeton will 
often do it. 

§ 7. ‘And the (practice) of Antimachus is useful (for this purpose), 
to draw the materials of a description from the attributes, (qualities, vir- 
tues, excellences,) which (the thing described) has #o/, as he does in the 
case of Teumessus, “There is a windy low hill”; for in that way the 
amplification may be carried to infinity’, This is a quotation from. 
Antimachus’ Thebiis, the expedition of Adrastus and his six Argive 
companions against Thebes, the érra éri @78as. In this he had occa- 
sion to mention Teumessus, “a village of Boeotia in the plain of Thebes, 
standing upon a low rocky hill of the same name”. Launching out, as 
his manner was, into an episodical encomium of this little hill, he ex- 
pended many verses upon it &d woAAGy exay, “enumerating all the 
virtues that did of belong to it”. Strabo, IX. 2, Boeotia, p. 40% 
Strabo, like Aristotle, only quotes these five words, adding, as a reason 
for breaking off there, yrdpipa 8¢ ra 2xrn. This same poem is referred to 
by Horace, A. P. 146, Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri; a 
narrative of Diomedes’ fortune and return seems to have been interwoven 
with the main subject of the poem. Diintzer, Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 99. 
(The fragments of Antimachus are collected by Diintzer in this volume, 
p. 99 seq. and Nackirag pp. 38—43.) 

The Scholiast Porphyrion, on the verse of Horace, says, Antimachus 
Suit cyclicus poeta: hic adgvessus est materiam, guam sic extendtit ut 
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vigints guattuor volumina (i.e. books) smpleverit antequam septem 
duces usque ad Thebas perduceret, On the connexion of the two stories, 
see Welcker Ep. Cyclus, p. 163; also quoted by Orelli ad loc. Anti- 
machus was an elder contemporary of Plato. The occasion of their 
meeting is related by Plutarch, Lysand. 18, and differently by Cicero, 
Brutus 51 § 191, Antimachum, Clarium poctam,...qui quum convocatis 
auditoribus legeret ets magnum illud quod novistis volumen suum (the 
Thebais), ef eum legentem omnes praeter Platonem reliquissent, Legam, 
inguit, nihkilominus: Plato enim mihi unus instar est omnium millium, 
(Welcker pronounces both forms of the story unworthy of credit.) In 
magnum Cicero no doubt refers not to the merit or celebrity, but to 
the bulk of the poem. His style is spoken of by Dionysius de Comp. 
Verb. c. 22 (v. 150, ed. Reiske), together with that of Empedocles, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides and Antiphon, as belonging to the adornpa 
Aefs, already described. To class him with these authors may seem 
to imply approbation. Quintilian, x 1.53, in a comparison of the Epic 
poets, places him next to—though far below—Homer. Contra in Anti- 
macho vis et gravitas et minime vulgare eloquendt genus (this agrees 
with Dionysius) Aabet laudem. Sed quamvis ei secundas fere gramma- 
ticorum (of Alexandria) consensus deferat; et affectibus et tucundttaie et 
dispositione ct omnino arte deficitur, ut plane mantfesto afpareat guanto 
sit aliud proximum esse, alind secundum: (so Horace of Jupiter, nec 
vigel quicquam simile aut secundum; proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores). He is called by some authors Clarian, by others Colo- 
phonian, Claros was a small town near Colophon, a colony and de- 
pendency of it. Most probably Claros was his birthplace, for which 
the more important and neighbouring mother-city was substituted. See 
further on Antimachus in Schrader and Buhle’s notes; and on Teu- 
messus, Valken. ad Phoen. 1107. 

[dé Sv py dye. This device of description by a series of negations may 
be exemplified by Homer’s Odyss. VI 43, (Olympus) odr’ dveposot revdoe- 
vas ovre wor duBpy Severas ovre xidy émmldvara (dnd Lucr, I. 18). 
There are some striking instances in an expanded Anglo-Saxon para- 
phrase by Cynewulf of Lactantius’ poem de Phoenice, And there nor rain 
nor snow, nor breath of frost, Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hail, 
Nor fall of rime nor scorching heat of sun, Nor lasting cold nor drought 
nor winter-shower...(This translation is due to the Rev. W. W. Skeat).] 

‘This mode of treatment, that the things are not there, (or that the 
object of praise or censure has them not,) may be applied to things 
either good or bad (to dad things in a panegyric, to good as virtues, 
accomplishments, merits of all kinds, in a censure or invective), in which- 
ever of the two ways it may be serviceable (or, whichever of the two the 
occasion may require). Hence (from the adsence of a certain quality or 
attribute) the poets also derive their epithets (Svopa here stands for an 
adjective: see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 on éydpara and pyyara) 
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such as a stringless or lyreless music'—music, but without the ordinary 
accompaniment or instrument, the strings of the lyre, or the lyre itself: 
applied to the sound of the wxd-instrument, the trumpet—‘ for they 
apply privative epithets; this being popular when expressed in the meta- 
phors of proportion, as when the (sound or music of the) trumpet is 
called a lyreless music’, 

€x rev orepyceay...eripépovor | Ut. they attach epithets borrowed or 
derived from frivations ; arépnows and é&s being one of the four forms 
of opposition : Categ. c. 10, 11 617 and 124 26 seq. 

peraopais...rais dvddoyor] dyadoyoy in this combination seems to be 
used adverbially ; comp. supra c. 4 § 3, 4, r)y peradopay ry éx rou dvaAcyoy, 
infra c. 7 § 10, rois avadoyov. On the proportional metaphor, the best 
of all the four kinds, I have already referred (on 111 4.4) to the Introd. 
pp. 290—292. See also Appendix B Bk. 111 on Metaphor, where this is 
fully explained. 

Comp. with this section Poet. XXI15, 16 gore 3¢ rq@ rpome roure ris pera- 
gopas (the proportional, to wit) xpjobas nai GAAws, mpocayopevoayra Td 
dAXorptoy arodijga rar olxeier rt, olov ei riy dowid8a elxot GidAny py “Apews 
GAN’ dowoy (Victorius’ emendatio palmaria for the vulgata lectio dN olvov). 

I transcribe Twining’s excellent note on this passage, which well illus- 
trates our present subject. Note 189, p. 446. “Metaphors from their nature 
are in danger of being obscure or forced, though it is essential to their 
beauty and effect that they should be clear and apposite. For this 
purpose a metaphor may be guarded in various ways. If the simple 
substitution of the improper for the proper term would be obscure or 
harsh, the metaphor may be converted into an tage or comparison 
(referring to Demetrius, wept épynveias § 80); it may be used analogically, 
and we may say quiaAn “Apews or GicAn doevos ; or if that be not sufficient 
for perspicuity—that is, if the meaning be not sufficiently pointed out 
by the manner or circumstances in which the expression is introduced— 
we may join these (diddy “Apews Gowos), or even add to either of them 
the proper word itself. There is a fine instance of this negative mode 
of explaining a metaphor in Isaiah li. 21, ‘Thou drunken, duf not with 
wine.” The same end is often answered by an epithet afirming of 
the thing expressed some quality of the thing signified, thus ships are 
floating bulwarks [Mason’s Ode to the Naval Officers], and the lyre 
a chorded shell, where Dryden {Song for St Cecilia’s Day, line 17, Fudal 
struck the chorded shell,| has made the same use of the affirmative 
epithet chorded that Theognis did of the negative dyop8os in his meta- 
phorical expression for a bow, goppey£ axyopdos (comp. Rhet. 11 11. 11, 
and Demetr. rept éppnveias § 85, quoted in Introd. p. 297). Sometimes the 
explanatory epithet is itself a metaphor; as in the srepwrois dppacs 
(Iph. Aul. 251) of Euripides, ‘winged chariots’, Here we have a double 
metaphor : chariot for ship, and wag for sat.” 
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He then concludes with four examples of these privative explanatory 
epithets from the Greek Tragedians, which I have already quoted with 
some others in the Introduction p. 297, in the note on this passage of 
the Rhetoric. Add to these Cephisodotus’ ‘parti-coloured millstones’, 
puAwvas woixidous, III 10.7, by which he meant to represent the ‘ crushing’ 
properties of the Athenian ‘triremes’ in devastating the coasts and 
islands and exacting tribute. These differ from millstones in having 
their sides gaily painted in various colours. dmrepos daris, Aesch. Agam. 
267 (contrasted with érea mrepodvra), darepos spms, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1095. 
(Eur. Phoen. 791 (“Apys) xa@pov dvavAcraray mpoxopevers, 808 Eduyyos 
dpovgoraract Guy @dais, Herc. Fur. 879, 891, 892. Similarly the Italian 
poet, Guarini, called birds ‘winged lyres’.] 

It remains to notice the proportion of the metaphor, which, according 
to Victorius, is Trumpet : sound of trumpet (anonymous) :: lyre : péAos, 
the music of the lyre (properly so called). To qualify the harshness, 
throw light on the obscurity, of this improper application of the word 
pos, the epithet dAvpor “ not that of the lyre” is added. 

One more remark on privative epithet, which has not been pointed 
out. They have two uses, the one to gua/ify, the other to contradict, the 
substantive they are joined with. In the latter case they are not meta- 
phors at all. This is what is called the figure oxymoron, which combines 
in one expression two contradictory notions of which the one denies the 
other: ¢yépa» ddwpa dapa (Aj. 655), an enemy’s gifts are no gifts at all; 
xapis dxapis “graceless grace”, or “thankless favour” ; pyrnp aunrep, Soph. 
El. 11543 yapos dyapos, Oed. T. 1214; dotxoy elaoixnaw, Phil. 534; drvos 
dimvos Ib. 848 ; Bios dBiwros or dSioros (Eur. Hipp. 821, 867), snsaniens 
saptentia, strenua inertia. 


CHAP. VII. 

On the general subject, and the connexion of the several parts of this 
Chapter on Propriety, see the Introduction, pp. 297—303, where they 
are treated in full. 

The passages of Cicero and Quintilian in which the same subject is 
dealt with are referred to in p. 298: and p. 299 has a note (1), with 
various references on }6os and maGos in style. 

§ 1. ‘Style will have propriety, if it be made to express feeling (the 
various emotions) and character, and be proportionate to the subject- 
matter’, The perverse transition from the feminine to the adstract neuter 
dyadoyow (SC. wpaypa, as in triste lupus stabulis et sim.) is characteristic of 
Aristotle’s carelessness in writing. Perhaps, however, it may be used ad- 
verbially as in c. 6 § 7 (see note). 

§ 2. ‘This proportion consists in a style of composition (Aéyyra: of 
speaking and writing) such as is neither off-hand (i.e. careless.and slo- 
venly, avroxaSdares is ‘extemporaneous’) on a dignified, nor stately on a 
slight and mean (lit. cheap), subject, and has no ornamental epithets 
(éng refers to dri@era) attached to mean words; otherwise, it (the compo- 
sition) has the appearance of mere comedy (i.e. laughable ; its subject 
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is rd yeAotow: Poet. V. I, 2), like Cleophon’s poetry (¢vagic poetry : he was 
a tragedian): for some things that he wrote (said) were like saying (like 
as though one were to say), “ Lady fig”, or “august fig”’. 

On propriety in this sense, the adaptation of language to the subject 
or matter of the speech, spoken or written, comp. Hor. Ars Poet. 86 seq., 
Cic. de Or. 111 55.212, ué figuram orationis...ad id quod agemus accom- 
modatam deligamus, seq. Orator XXI 70, seq. Quam enim indecorum 
est de stilicidtis quum apud unum iudicem dicas, amplissimis verbis et 
locts uli communibus, de maiestate populi Romani summisse et subtiliter! 
§72. Quint. vill 3.11, [i/ud observatione dignius, quod hic ipse hones- 
tus ornatus pro materiae genere decet variatus, et seq. Clara tila atque 
sublimia plerumgque materiae modo cernenda. Quod alibi magnificum, 
tumidum alibi. Et quae humilia circa res magnas, apla circa minores 
videntur. § 18. 

evoyxey] here refers to the dyxos or dignity of style, as applied in 
‘c. 6.1. Elsewhere, as Meteor. Iv 2. 6, it is to be interpreted literally of 
bulk or size, “of a good or fair bulk”: evoyxdrepow nal raxurepoy are there 
equivalent to a preceding wayvrepa. Similarly Eur. Syleus, Fragm. 2 sq, 
(Dind.), xpdcynpa cepvos xov tarewcs, ovd) dyay edoyxos (bulky): this is 
said of Hercules, whom Mercury is selling to Syleus, ‘and like an auc- 
tioneer, setting forth all his excellences: several more examples are to be 
found in Rost and Palm’s Lex. The ordinary meaning of the word 
seems to be ‘ of fair, or reasonable, size’. 

avroxaBddvws] extempore, recurs as an adj. avroxdBdada III 14. 11 sub 
fin. cap. It is said to be derived from x«afos (ill-kneaded meal or dough, 
(Hebr. Kaé, translated caBos in LXX; Rost and Palm’s Lex. s. v. «dBos). 
The avro is ‘self’, as in avroroiurés, adroparos, avroyydpev, avbadijs, et 
sim, Comp. avrocyed:cacri ‘extempore’, avrocyediagua ‘an impromptu’, 
Poet. 1V 7, avrocxediacrixh, of tragedy and comedy in their infancy, 
whilst still ‘extemporaneous’, ib. § 14. avroxdStakor—Semus of Delos, 
ap. Athen. XIV 16, 622 B—improvisafori, Rost and Palm’s Lex. inter- 
prets this eine art possenreisser aus dem stegvetf, and Liddell and Scott 
sim. buffoons, buffo-actors. But Athenaeus says of them oyé3n» érépaivor 
pnoes, which is exactly equivalent to avrecyediafory. So cyedla is ‘a 
raft’, a vessel extemporised, constructed on the spur of the moment to 
meet a sudden occasion. And the whole family of these words seems to 
derive the notion of hasty, off-hand, unpremeditated, unartistic, action or 
composition, which distinguishes them, from ¢yew (€rxor, cyety) or 
rather ¢yecOa:, in the sense of seizing or grasping the first materials that 
come to hand for a sudden and unforeseen emergency. 

avroxaBdader in Lucian, Lexiph. § 10 (ed. Hemsterh. 11 336), is inter- 
preted, gut farinam ipsi sibi subigunt: with the note, avroxdSdadoy drev- 
pov, ro as éruxe hupabéy. Spengel reads avroxi8dnAov (apparently a vor 
nithiii—at all events a drag Xeyopevoy, and without meaning here) from 
ms Ac (A). [“Victorius primus avroxaS3dAes scripsit.” Spengel], 
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xoopos] This is mentioned as one of the kinds (ei3n) of poetical and 
ornamental words, with yA@rra and peradopa, Poet. XXII 7, and again 
§ 19, as an dvopa, gore 8¢ rd rotavra ro KUptoy Kal peragopd xal Koopos. It 
is therefore a foctical or ornamental word. dwav 8é Gvopd dorw 4 Kipioy 
§ yAorra # perahopa § xoopos f werompédvoy «.7.d., eight in all. Poet. xx1 
4. All these are defined seriatim except xocpos. Twining, in his note on 
§ 17, argues from this that Aristotle could not have intentionally omitted 
this alone, and that the explanation of xdgpos is one of the many Jacunae 
which had to be supplied in Aristotle’s MSS, one of the daSpépara—the 
moth- and worm-eaten passages, as Strabo calls them in his celebrated 
account of the transmission of Aristotle’s manuscripts (x1II. 1). In the 
Paris MS, indeed, there is a mark of omission which Buhle and Hermann 
have indicated in their editions. He understands xdcpos to signify 
“such an epithet as embellishes or e/evaées the thing to which it is 
applied.” Though he quotes this passage of the Rhetoric, he does not 
notice that éxj here applied to it proves that the kind of ornament 
intended by xécpes is an ornamental ¢fithef. See also Grifenhan, on 
Poet. XXI 17, p. 159 and on XXIV 9, p. 189, where rois dmBérois xocpoce is 
quoted from Dionysius de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene c. 1, 
(v1 955. 12, ed. Reiske) and again, de Thuc. lud. c. 23, p. 864. 2. 

KrXcopar] "AOnvaios rpayixcs. rév Spauarev avrov ’Axcraiwy, "Audidpaos, 
"AxtAXNevs, Baxxas, Aefaperis, 'Hptyovn, Ovéotns, Aevxsrwos, Lepois, TrAchos, 
Suidas. He is omitted in Wagner's collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. vol. 111. 
We learn from Poet. 11 5, that his subjects and characters were neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary, every-day, life and character. 
To the same effect it is stated in Poet. Xx11 1, that his style was low 
or humble, rare», and devoid of all poetical ornament. Grdfenhan, 
ad loc. 115. Id. ad Poet. xxi 1, “qui humili dictione imitabatur vulgares 
mores.” 

To Suidas’ list of 10 tragedies must be added the Mav8pcSovdos, de 
Soph. EL 15, 174 5 27, olov 6 Krcopar woei dy rq MavdpoSovAg, where it 
is quoted in illustration of a mode of argument. 

el elzciev dv) That dy, which Bekker puts in brackets, may be retained 
and justified with ef and the optative, will be seen by referring to the Ap- 
pendix (D) on ef duvasr’ dy 11 20. 5 (Vol. 11 p. 336]. 

xorma} the feminine of xdc:s and 8eo-rorns, is a female title of 
honour, equivalent to 8écwowa, implying reverence and high station, 
‘august’. It is best rendered by ‘Lady’. It has two forms, sorma and 
aérva—cola, wérva Geay, Eur. Bacch. 370—and in both the a is short, and 
can therefore be elided. There is a good article on the word in Ljddell 
and Scott’s Lex. which will supply further information. 

§ 3. ‘Emotion is expressed, if insult (wanton outrage) (be what you 
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are describing), by the language of one in anger; if-impiety or anything 
foul or base, by that of indignation and reluctance (hesitat’on) even to 
-name (or mention) it; what is praiseworthy, by that of admiration; what 
is pitiable, in a low tone and language, and so on for the rest in like 
manner’. With dyapévwos and rawewas supply A€yovros. [For doeBij xal 
‘aleypa x«.r.A., compare Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kovevos) § 9, cai ra pew GAAa cai 
Braognpiay exes revd, Kal cvopdtew oxvycap Gy évy viv ena] 

dyapéves] as in Plat. Phaedo 89 A, ‘approvingly, admiringly, with 
admiration’, ws 43¢ws nal evperas xal ayanévws TOY vearioxwy Tov AWyor 
adredcEaro. The word is rare, and the meaning here has been doubted. 
Victorius, cum laetitia, ‘with delight or exultation’, Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p. 9, omnibus perpensis, inclines to the opinion that in Aristotle (that is, 
here: in Plato, it has the other meaning,) it signifies admtradiliter, mag- 
nifice, ‘admirably, so as to be admired’; which seems to me the least 
likely of the three. 

rarewas}] seems to combine Horace’s dolet sermone pedestri (A. P. 95) 
of the /anguage, with Cicero’s summissa voce [Orator § 56] of the tone of 
voice: a low tone in expressing pity is appropriate to both. 

§ 4. ‘This appropriate language (proper or peculiar to the emotion 
to be represented) also gives a plausible air to the facts (or statements 
under consideration): for the mind draws a false inference to the truth 
of the speaker (the reality of his emotion, @zd hence to the truth of his 
statements), because every one under similar circumstances feels the 
same—so that they (the audience) are led to think, even though the fact 
is really not so, that the things (the facts of the case, the things under 
‘consideration) are as the speaker represents them (avra @yew dyoi, Buhle), 
and (besides this) the listener always has a fellow-feeling with one who 
‘speaks with emotion, even though what he says is naught (worthless; 
‘proves nothing)’. 

olxefa] comp. t#/va § 7, dvopara olxeta ry efes. 

sapadoyiferat x.7.A.] The fallacy is this. A speaker puts himself into a 
passion in describing some atrocity imputed to his opponent, assuming the 
‘tone of anger or virtuous indignation, which would naturally be provoked 
‘by theact as described. People always sympathize with the expression of 
emotion, and the audience, knowing what it is to be angry themselves, and 
perceiving by reference to their own experience the ‘appropriateness’ of the 
language, tone, and gestures, to the true expression of the passion, draw 
from this the fallacious inference that the speaker must be in earnest, as 
they were when they were similarly affected, and ‘herefore that the facts 
that he states must be true: arguing from the truth of the delineation to 
the truth of the fact stated. 

The logic of the fallacy is explained in de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 5 1 seq. 
It proceeds from the false assumption, in antecedent and consequent, 
that they are reciprocally convertible : that ifa consequent always follows 
‘an antecedent the converse is likewise true, and that the consequent in- 
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variably implies the antecedent as well as the antecedent the consequent. 
Here, the language &c. used 7s the ordinary sign of the emotion repre- 
sented, as they themselves know from their own experience ; and does 
usually arise in men as a consequence of such facts as those alleged: the 
antecedent is then falsely inferred ‘ reciprocally’ from the ordinary, but not 
necessary or universal, consequent. This may be otherwise represented 
as a confusion between the onpeioy, the usual and ordinary, and the 
rexujptoy, the universal and necessary, accompaniment of something 
thereby signified. Comp. Poet. XxIV 18, gore 8 rotro mrapadoywpos. 
olovras yap dvOpwrot, drav rovdi dvros rod! ¥ 4h yiwopevou ylynra, el rd 
Sorepow éori, cal rd wporepor elvar } yiverOa’ rovro 8 dori Weidos. And 
with the language of our text, i#/ra mapaXoyiferas fyay 4 uy}. Twining 
in his note on the passage of the Poet., at the end of n. 222, p. 488 
[11 p. 352, ed. 2], has quoted and translated this sentence of the Rhetoric. 

§ 5. ‘And this is the reason why many (speakers) try to stun 
(overwhelm, confound) their hearers with the clamour that they raise’. The 
speaker carries, that is, his deiywors or exaggeration even to the excess of 
mere empty noise and clamour, thinking thereby to produce a deeper im- 
pression upon the audience, who will suppose that the depth and 
sincerity of his feeling are in proportion to the noise he makes. The 
&o 1s, because the listener always sympathizes with the language and 
raised tone of passion ; the more violent the expression of it, the more 
he is likely to be affected. Thuc. VII 42 has xaramAnfis to describe 
the ‘consternation’, abattement de coeur, of the Syracusans at the arrival 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

§6. ‘And this mode of proof arising out of (external) signs (exhibited 
in language, tone, and action) may be invested also with an ethical 
character, in that (in so far as) that which is appropriate (i.e. the appro- 
priate language, &c.) to each class and moral state (i. e. character, #6os ; 
the sum of the moral states and habits which characterizes the indi- 
vidual) is attendant upon each of them’. The datives yeves and cee 
seem to belong equally to dxoAcvéei and dpporrovoa. Compare, with 
what is said here of és and 460s, 111 16.9. 

In the Introduction, p. 108 foll., on 740s, I have endeavoured to shew 
(against Spengel) that there are three kinds of 76@y distinguished by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric ; (1) the #4os év r@ A€yowrs, the personal cha- 
racter exhibited by the speaker himself, serving as a kind of proof of 
his sincerity, cqmpetency, and good will; (2) the characters of certain 
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ages and classes, with which the speaker must be previously acquainted, 
in order to accommodate his general tone, and the opinions he expresses, 
to the tastes and dispositions of his audience, their political sentiments 
and such like: as for instance an audience of rich and poor, young and 
old, aristocratic and democratical, must be addressed each in a different 
tone and with different language, suitable to their several opinions and 
prejudices; and (3) what I have called the dramatic characters, which 
are treated only in the third book as belonging to style, and are still 
more important, and occupy a larger share of attention in poetry (espe- 
cially dramatic poetry)—and therefore in the Poetics xv—than in the prose 
of Rhetoric. These consist in the accurate representation of fersonal 

’ character, as described by Horace, A. P. 114 seq. See also the 
instances given in the parallel passage, 111 16.9, above referred to. 
This is what is now called ‘keeping’, and seems to me to be totally 
distinct from the second, which refers to classes; although the two have 
some points in common. The principal differences between them are 
that the latter describes fersonal peculiarities, and is an ingredient of 
propriety of style: and the two are therefore treated in different parts 
of the work. The dramatic 460s, morata oratio, does however in some 
inferior degree assist the argument, as Aristotle has just told us, and is 
a kind of deifcs ; it conveys a favourable impression of the accuracy of 
the speaker, and the truth of his description. 

‘By class I mean (according to age, different ages) the various 
ages of life, youth, manhood, old age; and (sexes) woman or man, and 
(natives of different countries) Lacedaemonian or Thessalian; and by 
states (moral states) those by which the character (or quality) of a 
man’s life is determined : for it is nat every kind of séate that determines 
the character of men’s lives’, “Eis, an acquired, developed, permanent, 
habit, is a general term (opposed to &dfeors an incomplete and pro- 
gressive state, Categ.) and applicable to various states in men and things, 
physical as well as intellectual and moral, It is only the last two that 
determine the #6os. 

§ 7. ‘If therefore (the speaker) use the words (language) also appro- 
priate’ (olkeios, domestic: hence properly belonging to, things of one’s 
own: hence special, appropriate, &c) ‘to the (given) state, he will pro- 
duce this character (i.e. convey it to his speech) : for the clown’ (rustic, 
boor: dypotxos, country-bred, opposed to aoreios, cily-bred, polished, as 
urbanus to rusticus) ‘would not use the same language nor in the same 
way (sc. the same tone, pronunciation, action), as the educated gentle- 
man’, These are the two gece of evrpaweXia ‘easy, well-bred pleasantry’ 
and its opposite dypoia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’; the contrasted ‘con- 
‘versational virtue and vice’, of Eth. Nic. 11 7, and Iv 14. Comp. Poet. 
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What follows is a nofe suggested by the preceding remarks upon the 
waOnrexh Acéis, and not very closely connected with the immediate subject 
of ‘ propriety ’. 

‘The hearers are affected also in some degree (some impression is 
also made upon the audience) by what (a trick which) the speech-writers 
employ to a nauseous excess ; (the introduction viz. of such phrases as) 
“‘ Who doesn’t know ?” “ Everybody knows.” For the listener is shamed 
into an admission (of the fact) that he may be supposed to share (what 
is assumed to be) the feeling of “everybody else”’. 

On Aoyoypapo:, the paid writers of speeches for the use of plaintiff 
or defendant in the law-courts, a much-despised class, see note on 
1111.7. Victorius supposes, in accordance with his preconceived opinion 
of a still continued hostility between Aristotle and Isocrates, that the 
latter is here alluded to ; quoting four instances of it from Isocrates and 
two from Demosth. de Cor. This is hardly enough to sustain the charge. 
On this subject, see Introd. p. 41, foll. 

§ 8. Of propriety in the use of every réwos and every ornament of 
style. ‘The seasonable and unseasonable’, fitness in regard to time, 
place, occasion, ‘is common alike to all the kinds’. This observation 
is thought by Victorius to be suggested by the ‘nauseous excess’ of 
the preceding section. 

§9. ‘Aremedy for every excess (exaggeration in style) is the notorious 
practice of speakers: a speaker, that is, should pronounce censure 
on himself beforehand (in anticipation of the possible disapprobation of 
the audience): for (shen, the exaggeration) is thought to be sound and 
right since the speaker himself is quite aware of what he is doing’. 

rd OpvAotpevoy] See note on II 21. 11. 

The reading of all mss is wpocemimAnrre:, which the staunch Bekker 
and Spengel, the consistent adherent of A or A‘, both retain. Nevertheless, 
the emendation mpoewsrdyrres makes excellent sense, and its rival is 
decidedly inferior; and a passage of Quintilian, VIII 3. 37, which seems 
to have been copied from this of Aristotle and repeats his words, has (in 
the Greek words) xpoermAjocesw rz UrepBodg, and a little above, prae- 
muniendum, which also seems to be a reminiscence of spoemmArrew; 
Spalding (ad loc. Quint.) and Gesner approve, and Casaubon had 
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already suggested this emendation, and Stephens introduced it in his 
Lexicon. Supported by this evidence, and the common-sense view of the 
case, I venture to read mpoemAnrrev. The passage of Quintilian 
above referred to runs thus :—E£ié si guid periculosius finxisse vide- 
bimur, quibusdam remedtis praemuniendum est, ut ita dicam; si 
licet dicere; quodam modo; permittite mihi sic uti. Quod idem 
etiam tn tis quae licentius translata erunt proderit, quae non tuto dict 
possunt, In quo non falli iudicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa mani- 
Jestum est. Qua de re Graecum tllud elegantissimum est, quo praect- 
pitur, mpoenimAnocey (Sic) ry UmepBodp. And again § 50, sed hoc guogue 
guum a prudentibus fit (érei ov AavOdver ye & movet), of another doubtful 
use Of pelwois. If we keep mpocemmaAjrrey, it is “to add something in 
the way of reprehension of oneself”—so Vater ;—-which certainly gives a 
fair sense. 

aAnOés is similarly used for ‘sound, substantial, genuine’, #2/ra 11. 10; 
comp. also Hor. Ep. 1 7.98, Metiré se guemque suo modulo et pede verum 
est. Ib. Ep. I 12.23. Liv. 11 48, III 40. 

§ 10, The greatest care and pains are always requisite to give the 
speech an art/ess, natural, and unstudied character: the rule ars est 
celare artem is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and object 
of a speech, persuasion or conviction. See, for instance, III 2. 4, 5; 8.1. 
This applies equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion (or resemblance) of style, tone, 
and manner to the subject is always to be observed: but this, if carried 
too far, will defeat its own object; the study will appear, and the suspicions 
of the hearers will be aroused. For instance, there is a proportion in the 
tone of voice and manner of delivery, in the expression of features and 
the action, to the subject of the words delivered : these however should 
not be all employed at once: if the words have a harsh sound—oxAnpa 
évogara are exemplified by Hermogenes rrepi lSeav, a’, rept rpayuryros, 
p. 236, 11 300 (RAet. Gr. Spengel), by arapros, Guaprreyv, éyvapwe, &c., and 
again, Ib. §, (II 359), by a line from Homer in which dyxas @zapmrre, both 
of them objectionable on this ground, occur together. “The voice and 
the features and the rest should not be made to assume a harsh expres- 
sion, else the study becomes apparent—it will give the composition a stiff 
and studied appearance, make it look affected and overdone: whereas, if 
one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest not, the same 
effect is produced, whilst the artifice escapes detection”. Introd. 
pp. 301, 2. Compare on this subject, Cic. de Or. 111 57. 216. 

‘Further, not to employ all these proportions (or correspondences) 
together; for by the observance of this precept (following this rule) the 
listener is deluded (Le. the art is disguised), I mean, to take an instance 
if the words used are harsh (in sound), not to (extend the harshness) to 
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the tone of voice and the features and the other appropriate (correspond- 
ences or proportions)’: (we must supply here either xpioda from 
xpyoacba preceding ; or, ad sensum, from oxAnpa 9, oxAnpornra mpoadéepev, 
or something else similar). ‘Otherwise the true character of each of 
them (their studied and artificial character, réxAacOa supra 2. 4) becomes 
manifest’. 

Vahlen, in his observations on the Rhetoric, Zrans. Vienn. Acad. 
p. 144 (already referred to), says, that nothing else can be implied in rois 
dporrovow than the adaptation of voice and feature to subject, already 
specified; and therefore proposes to strike out «ai before rois dpporrovow 
so that rois apyorrovow may be connected with, not distinguished from, 
the two preceding. This seems to me quite unnecessary. Besides the 
two proportions specified by Aristotle, there is at all events vmoxpiocs, 
appropriate action or gesticulation, that may be brought into correspond- 
ence; and also the mode of delivery may be distinguished—at all events 
for the nonce—from the other three. And he adds a similar objection 
to another perfectly innocent xai, in I 15.28, «al &s ovros x.r.A., the sense 
(as I have explained it in the paraphrase of the Introduction) being at 
least equally good with, as without, the conjunction. 

_ In the succeeding clause—which guards against a possible misappre- 
hension of the foregoing, as though it were meant that a// this kind of 
adaptation should be avoided, and intimates that the mean is to be 
observed here as everywhere else; that we do not rush into the opposite 
extreme, like those who dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt—the 
connexion of thought might seem to require that day 3¢ and da» ov» 
should change places. If the two clauses, day &¢, day ov», are to be 
connected in sense, we require some kind of opposition, expressed by a 
restrictive or adversative particle such as pévrot, 8¢, or dAdd, to establish 
this, and not one that conveys an inference or consequence, which does 
not follow from the foregoing. 

‘But if (the speaker introduce) one and omit the other (make the 
adaptation in some cases, in others not), he does the same thing (really has 
recourse to study and art) and yet escapes detection. So then’, (it results 
in a general way from all this,) or, ‘well then—as I say—if things soft and 
mild (for instance, the expression of compassion) be represented by a 
harsh tone and language, or harsh things in soft tone and language (so 
Victorius), it (the expression or things expressed) loses all its plausibility 
(or power of persuasion)’. If ov» be retained, it must be understood (I 
think) as I have rendered it. There will be no connexion between the 
clause which it introduces and that which immediately precedes it, and 
ovy will be a mere continuative, as in the narrative use of yey ov»—the 
inferential, as with our then, having degenerated into a /emforal sense, 
denoting mere continuation or succession. The clause will then be a sort 
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of general conclusion from all that has been said in this section on the 
adaptation of delivery to subject-matter. daifavoy, see III 3. 4. . 

§ 11. ‘Compound words, epithets’ (including descriptive additions of 
more than one word) ‘more than one (several), and strange (foreign, 
unusual) words, are most appropriate to the language of emotion: an 
angry man may be forgiven (excused) for saying a wrong heaven-high, 
or for calling it colossal’. I have translated xaxo»y ‘wrong’, on the suppo- 
sition that the speaker is a complainant in a court of justice, and that the 
‘evil’ at which he is so indignant is some tnujustice or wrong done to 
him by the defendant, against whom he is inveighing. 

ovpavounxes] is an example of a dimAci» dvopa, wedepiow of a fer», 
Comp. I! 3.2, where wéAwpos (the alternative form) is cited as an 
instance of a yAérra, an antiquated or barbarous term that requires 
explanation. Isocrates, wep) dvriddcews § 134, has used the former 
word quite in cold blood, rd 8¢ xaropbwbér» ovparopnKes sroijcovor, 
‘your success they will exalt as high as heaven’. Aristophanes has it as 
an epithet of des}, Nub. 357, and again of xAéos, 459, in a chorus. 
Herod., 11. 138, of excessively tall trees, and so Hom., Od. Vv. 239, of a 
pine. Aesch., Agam. 92, of the beacon-light, in the mapodos of the chorus, 

With dpy:fouéng x.7.A. comp. III 11.16, where vwepSodai, the figure 
hyperbole, or any excess or extravagance, is said to be most used by 
men in anger, and is illustrated by two quotations from Homer. Also 
Hermog., repi [decay a. (Rhet. Gr. Spengel, 11 302.3) weg oo8pornros 
(vehemence), quotes a number of instances of this exaggerated language 
and long compound words from Demosthenes when he was affecting 
indignation, lapBeopdyos, de Cor.§ 139, ypapzparoxuper, Ib. 209. “ Nearly 
the whole of the speech against Aristogeiton,” he says, “is a specimen of 
this vehement language”: and then proceeds to illustrate it from his 
other writings: [the speeches against Aristogeiton are, however, un- 
doubtedly spurious. ]} 

‘And also (this kind of language may be used) when (the speaker) 
has fairly’ (/#¢. already, by this time, ‘Aes and not till then: on this use 
of #8n, ovmwy ovxérs, see note on I 1.7) ‘overmastered (got into his 
power) his audience, and worked them up into a fit (raised them to the 
height) of enthusiasm, either by praise or blame or indignation, or love 
(which he has assumed towards them); as Isocrates also (as well as 
others, wai) does in his Panegyric, at the end: yyy dé cat yropn’. 

This is, as usual, a misquotation; Isocrates wrote, Paneg. § 186, 
dipny 82 xad pv} pny (Aristotle ought not to have forgotten this, for it is 
a striking case of éyoioréAevrov, or rhyming termination, one of the new 
figures introduced into Rhetoric by Gorgias and his school): @npny dé rad 
penny cal Sofay woony rwd xp) vopifew % (avras efew f redeuricavras 
naraXdeiWeww rovs dy roovras rois Epyos apiorevcayras ; It is in fact a finely 
written sentence. 

And again, of reves ErAnoay «-rA. (Paneg. § 96, another striking sen- 
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tence): for men (in general) give utterance to such language in their 
enthusiasm (the language of inspiration), and therefore (the audience) 
also being themselves in a similar state of feeling (having been brought 
thereto by the orator) are plainly ready to accept and approve of it’. 

{It is worth noticing that ¢rAnaay, ‘in that they drooked to &c.’, is 
characteristic of foefic usage, and is rare in Attic prose: though found 
in Xenophon, Cyrop. Ill I. 2, ovxérs €rAn els yeipas dAOeiv. The cor- 
responding prose form is éroApnoay, which indeed is the manuscript 
reading in ‘Isocrates l.c. and is corrected by the editors from the present 
passage and Dionysius Halic. de adm. vi dicendi in Dem. c. 40.] 

xn] Comp. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s.v. “rovs dxpoards, auditores occu- 
patos tenere, obsedisse oratione. Ar. Rhet. 111 7, ubi permutat cum r@ 
évOovovaoa, extra se rapere.” ([Cicero, Orator § 210, td autem (numerosa 
oratio) fum valet cum ts gui audit ab oratore iam obsessus est ac tenetur; 
and (for dray wowjoy évOovoraoas) compare ib. § 99, sé ts non pracparatis 
auribus inflammare rem cocpit; furere apud sanos et quasi inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videlur.| 

The careless introduction of the superfluous re after (Oéyyovrat, re- 
peated infra c. 11.7, ro Te yap Thy dpyyny xr.A., is abundantly illustrated 
by Shilleto, Dem. de F. L.,, critical note on § 176, rqy re yap eipnyny 
x.t.X., including this passage amongst his instances. [See Bonitz, Zett- 
schrift f. Oest. Gymn. 1867, pp. 672—682, quoted in /udex Aristotelicus 
S.v. re, ad fin., where, amongst other passages, a reference is given to 
Pol. vir 14 § 6, 1333 @ 1, rév re yap péAXovra xadws apyety apxOnvai pace 
deiy mperoy. | 

‘ This also accounts for the fitness of this kind of language for poetry, 
because poetry is inspired. It must therefore (be used) cither in the way 
above described, or with irony, as Gorgias did, and (in) the passages of 
Plato’s Phaedrus’. The ‘passages’ referred to are 231 D, day dpa 
wodAaxis wupddAnmros...yevopnm, pt) Oavparys” Ta viv ydp ovKérs moppw 
3bvpdpBor POéyyopat, alluding to the exaggerated and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions with which Socrates had been inspired by the local in- 
fluence; in particular to the rhapsody at the conclusion of his speech, 
éppeptvas porbeica majoaca aywyy «.T-A.. and 241 E, ov« fodov... 
ors non Een hOdyyopat, GAX’ ovxert OcOvpapBous, xal ratra Wéeyov; dav 3’ 
drauveiv row Erepov dptopat, ri pe oles wounwe ; dp’ ola G Sri vd rev Nupey... 
zades évOoverace ; 

A specimen of Gorgias’ irony is found in Ar. Pol. 111 2, 1275 4 26, 
Topyias péy ovy 6 Acovrivos, ra pév lows dropev ra 8 elpwvevopevos, en, 
xabcwep SApovs elvat rovs Und Tey OApoTroLey menomnpevous, ovTw kal Aaptacaious 
robs Und Tov Snuioupyey merromnpevors’ elvas yap rivas AapiacacomoioUs, SO 
read, with Schneider, for Aapstocomosous retained by Bekker. “Aristotle 
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refers to an ingenious evasion of an awkward question. Whilst Gorgias 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have spent a considerable time at 
Larissa, some Thessalian, who had no doubt heard his boast that he was 
able and ready to answer any question upon any subject, took him at 
his word, and asked him what constituted a citizen.—This is the consti- 
tutional question which gives occasion to Aristotle’s quotation.—Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really at a loss, he replied, that citizens 
were made by citizen-manufacturers: as the vessels made by mortar- 
manufacturers were mortars, so those made by the Larissaean-manu- 
facturers were Larissaean citizens or Larissaeans: for there were such 
people as Aapiocatorool. Adpiooa, besides the Thessalian city, denotes 
also some kind of kettle or other cooking-utensil. The reply is much the 
same as if some one being asked, What makes a citizen of the town of 
Sandwich ? were to answer, ‘a cook, for he is a sandwich-maker’; and is 
no bad specimen of the way in which Gorgias most likely fulfilled his 
promise of solving any problem whatsgever that was proposed to him. 
It may be doubted whether, as Schneider supposes, there is also an am- 
biguity in Syysovpyeoy: the word bears also the sense of a magistrate, as 
the grammarians tell us, especially in Doric states, Larissa was not a 
Doric state:- but we learn from K. O. Miiller, Dov. Bk. m1 ch. 8. 5 ; from 
Thuc. V 17, év Mayriveig of 8nysovpyot cal 4 BovAy...év” HAs of Snp. nal of 
Ta réAn €xovres, and from a (doubtful) letter of Philip, Dem. de Cor. § 157, 
TleXorovynciay rots Sny.; that the use of the term was not confined to 
these, and Aristotle applies it to ‘magistrates’ in general, Pol. vI (IV), 
4, 1291 a 34. See further on this subject, Miller’s Doriéans, u.s.” From 
a note in Camb. Fourn. of CL and Sacred Phil. Vol. ut No. VII p. 80, 
with additions [see also p. 180 of Thompson’s edition of the Gorgias}. 


CHAP. VIII. 
On rhythm in Prose. 


In the paraphrase of the Introduction I have already given an out- 
line of the contents of this chapter and their connexion, with references 
and some details, pp. 303—306. And on rhythm in general, and its appli- 
cation to prose, there is an Appendix (C), pp. 379—392; in which is a 
full account of its original and derived significations in the first part, and 
of its distinction from pérpoy in the second. The commentary on this 
chapter will therefore deal principally with the details of the language, 
allusions, and such particulars as require explanation, which are omitted 
in the paraphrase. 

In the fragments of Isocrates’ réyyy, collected by Benseler in the 
Teubner series, Vol. 11 p. 276, we have the following, fragm. 4—cited from 
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wari pvdus, padcora laySiag 9 tpoxaicg. The first of these precepts is in 
entire agreement with Aristotle, § 1; the disagreement of the second with 
the statements of § 4 is equally striking. It seems from what is said of 
Thrasymachus and the paean in § 4, that the subject of prosaic rhythm 
was not included in the réxva: of himself and the succeeding writers on 
Rhetoric. It does not appear even in the Rhet. ad Alex. Cicero, de Or. 
Ill 44. 173, attributes to Isocrates the first introduction of ‘numbers’ into 
prose composition. 

Dionysius de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (p. 197 R.) refers to this chapter of 
Aristotle in support of his observations on rhythm in prose. His own 
opinions on the subject are given, pp. 195, 6. 

References are made by Cicero to this chapter (§ 4 et seq.),.de Or. 1 
47. 182, 183, in the course of his dissertation on rhythm, from § 171 foll. 
The same subject is treated, Orat. c. LXIII 212 seq. The various 
rhythms heroic, iambic, trochaic, &c. are discussed in c. LXIV, where 
Aristotle’s opinions, as expressed in thjs chapter, are twice referred to, 
§§ 215, 218 In § 214 we have, temeritas ex tribus brevibus et louga est, 
quem (sc. paeanem) Aristoteles ut oplimum probat, aquo dissentio. Cicero 
is referring to this chapter, from which the other references are taken: and 
as this is #o¢ found there, he must be either quoting inexactly, from 
memory, or perhaps confounding Aristotle’s opinion on the point with 
that of one of the other rhetoricians whom he mentions, § 218. There is 
likewise an incorrectness in the opinion which he there attributes to 
Aristotle, that the paean is, aftissimus ovations vel orienté vel mediae : 
Aristotle says nothing of the ‘ middle’ of the sentence. 

Compare also, Demetrius sep) dppnveias, wep) peyadorperots, § 38 
seq. (KAct. Gr. Spengel, 111 270—273) who also refers thrice to this chapter 
of the Rhetoric. Quint. 1x 4.45 seq. There are references to this ch. in 
§§ 87, 88. 

On the abuse of rhythm, which degrades and is incompatible with 
the sublime, there is a short chapter in Dionysius mepi Sous, c. 41. 

§1. ‘The structure (figure, fashion) of the language (i.e. prose com- 
position) should be neither metrical (run into verse)! nor entirely without 
measure or rhythm: for the one has no power of persuasion, because tt is 
thought to be artificial (supra, c. 2. 4, werAacpéves), and at the same time 

1 A remarkable instance of this defect in composition is quoted by Twining 
on Poet., note 36, p. 209, from Dr Smith’s System of Optics—where, as he 
truly says, one would least expect to find such a thing—the beginning of Bk. 
1c. 2 §47, Where parallel rays Come contrary ways And fall upon opposite sides. 
This is decidedly more metrical than a parallel instance in one of Dr Whewell’s 
treatises on Mechanics, Hence no force however great, Can stretch a cord how- 
ever fine, Into an horizontal line, Which is accurately straight [Whewell’s Afechanics 
I p. 44, ed. 1819, Facetiae Cantabrigienses p. 162). Quintilian is particularly 
indignant at this introduction of a verse into prose writing: versum in orationc 
frerit multo foedissimum est, totum; sed etiam in parte dcforme, 1X 4.72. (For 
iambic verses in the prose of Isocrates, see Paneg. § 170, éxpyy yap avrois elxep 
Hoary div and Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, pp. 152—4.] 
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also diverts (the hearers’ attention, from the main subject or the -proof of 
the fact): for it makes him attend to the recurrence of the similar 
cadence. And so (the audience anticipate the answering or recurring 
cadence) just as the children anticipate the answer to the herald’s sum- 
mons, “ Whom does the freedman choose for his attorney? and the answer 
is, Cleon”’. 

érxirporos one who is charged or entrusted with the management of 
his case, or of any business as deputy for another; procurator, émerpomos 
Kaloapos, Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. c. 17, 813 E, ws avrés pey ov édrepednOn 
rovrwy, 6 2 éritpowos McAvas, ‘his man of business, deputy, agent’. 

On Cleon’s self-assumed functions of public prosecutor and poor 
man’s advocate, see Grote, Hist. Gr. ch. LIV, Vol. VI. p. 667 seq. An 
example in Arist. Ran. 569, (one of the tavern-keepers says,) 7 89 
nddecoy Tov mpocrarny KAdwra po, (and the other) od & gpoty’, édvwep éxt- 
ruyxns, “YrépBodoy, & auroy éexirpivvopey: from which Mr Grote draws his 
inferences as to the real nature of Cleon’s misrepresented policy. The 
children, in the illustration, are so accustomed to the invariable reply to 
the herald’s proclamation, for an attorney or deputy to plead some freed- 
man’s cause—who by law was not allowed to speak for himself in court— 
that they have learned to say ‘Cleon’ whenever the question is asked. 
It has not been noticed that this story is told in the presenz tense, as if 
the children were in the habit of doing this in Aristotle’s own time. Can 
it be meant that the custom had been handed down from generation to 
generation for a century or so after Cleon’s death? If so, it is a very 
remarkable fact. 

With the opening words of the chapter, comp. Cic. Orat. LI 172, Zs 
(Aristoteles) igttur versum in oratione vetat esse, numerum iubet. Ib. 
§ 189, of verses unintentionally introduced by the orator in his speech, 
Inculcamus per imprudentiam...versus,; vitiosum genus, ef longa animi 
provistone fugiendum. With dridayov «.r.d., comp. Ib. LXII 209, SZ enine 
semper utare (these studied arts and tricks of rhetoric), gumm satietatem 
adfert tum quale sit etiam ab imperitis agnoscitur. Detrahit practerea 
actionts dolorem, aufert humanum sensum actoris, tollit funditus veritatem 
et fidem... LXV 220, Multum interest utrum numerosa sit, id est, similis 
numerorum an plane e numeris constet oratio, Alterum st fit, intolera- 
bile vitium est; alterum nisi fil, dissifgta et inculta et fluens est oratio. 

§ 2. ‘That (composition) which is (entirely) devoid of rhythm (has 
no measure) is indefinite (or, unlimited), but it ought to be limited, only 
not by metre (like verse): for the infinite (indefinite, unlimited) is dis- 
pleasing and (i.e. because it) cannot be known. But everything is 
defined (or limited) by number; and the aumder (numerus in both its 
senses) of the structure of the language (prose composition) is rhythm, 
of which metres are so many sections’. Here we pass for a moment into 
Platonic metaphysics. The doctrine of the formless, vague, indefinite, 
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unlimited, infinite of more or less, of degree ; into which ro pérptoy order, 
harmony, measure, symmetry, law—the mean—are introduced by the 
limiting wépas, the definite principle; coming originally from the Pytha- 
goreans, is adopted and expounded by Plato in the Philebus, 23 E et seq. 
The principle is applied to the numbers or measures of music and com- 
position, verse and prose, 26 A, éy d¢ ofet nal Bapet (the tones of music) 
nai raxei xat Bpadei, dweipots ovcey, dp ov ravra éyytyvopera taura (rd 
wépas xal To Grreipoy) Ga wepas Te dwreipydcaro kai povoikny Cupwacay TeAed- 
rara £umeorjcaro; From him Aristotle undoubtedly borrowed his con- 
ception of rhythm, as he did likewise his grand division of vAn, the 
informis materia, the potential, unenergized matter, the material cause of 
all things; and Adyos, the formal cause, that which gives form and sub- 
stance to the brute matter, energizes or realizes it into complete exist- 
ence, and is the original design, or conception in the mind of the Creator, 
the ‘what it was to be’, rd ri fy elvac: and also his doctrine of the 
‘mean’. With dyvweoroy ro dretpov, compare Anal. Post. A 24, [864 5,] 
gore & 7 per Gweipa oun émcarnrd, fy 8€ wemépayra émornrd. Metaph. B 4, 
999 & 27, rev dreipwr ras dvdéxeras AaBeiy émornuny; K.T.d. 

On ro dppvOpor axépayrov, compare Cic. Orator, LXVIII 228, Hanc 
igitur, sive compositionem sive perfectionem sive numerum vocart placet, 
adhibere necesse est, si ornate velis dicere, non solum, quod ait Aristoteles 
et Theophrastus, ne infinste feratur ut flumen oratio, seq. On puopos, 
pérpov, ‘measure of time’, Ib. § 227, sonantium omnium quae metiri 
auribus possumus. 

wepalverat...dptOuq wayra] This axiom is doubtless derived ultimately 
from the Pythagoreans, who traced the laws of the universe in numbers 
and mathematical symbols. Kal wayra ya pay ra ytyreckopera dpOpor 
Zxovrs, ov yap oloy re ovdéx ovre vonOjper oltre yvaobijper dvev rovra, ap. 
Stobaeum, Béckh, Philolaos, p. 58. “The finite in number is the cal- 
culable, that which the mind can grasp, and handle; the infinite is the in- 
calculable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses to reduce itself 
to law, and hence remains unknowable.” Grant, Essay on Ar. Ethics, 
p. 202 (1st ed.[p. 252, 3rd ed.]), Probl XIX 38, pudpp de xalpoper dia ro 
yrdpipoy xal reraypévov dpiOpoy Txew, cal nivel» Huds reraypévos’ olxecorépa 
yap 9 reraypivn ximnois huces THs draxrov, Gore xal xara puow paddov. 
This illustrates dydes...r6 dreipov. With pudpos...od ra pérpa runrd, 
comp. Poet. 1V 7, ra yap pérpa Sri popia ray pvOpev dori, pavepos' i.e. 
metres, verses or systems of verses, are definite lengths or sections, into 
which the indefinite matter of rhythm is as it were cut. Similarly it is 
said, III 9.3, that the period and all metres are measured by number. 

§ 3. ‘From this it may be inferred that the speech (i.e. prose com- 
position) should have rhythm, but not metre; otherwise it will be a poem 
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(verse-composition). Its rhythm however should not be exactly and 
nicely finished’: (i.e. with exact and systematic accuracy so as to be 
continuous, and pervade the whole structure of the writing. The de- 
scription of prose rhythm by Hermogenes, rept idea a’, Introd. p. 391, 
Appendix on pududs, will serve as a commentary on this and péyps rod) : 
‘and this will be effected if it be only carried up to a certain point (and 
there stop short; left incomplete and irregular; not finished and sys- 
tematic, like verse)’. 

§ 4. ‘Of (the three) rhythms, the heroic (hexameter, epic) is (too) 
stately (or solemn), and deficient in conversational harmony’. By using 
the word ‘harmony’, I have left it open whether we are to understand 
by dppovia ‘harmony’ in its ordinary musical sense—in which case the 
meaning will be ‘that particular kind of harmony which is adapted to 
ordinary conversation’, the language of common life, and t#/ferior to that 
of the heroic rhythm—a somewhat non-natural interpretation; or in the 
primary, more general sense of the word, ‘an adaptation or fitting of 
parts into an organized whole’, which with Aexriaqs will signify ‘ deficient 
in conversational structure’, in an adaptation of parts fitted for conversa- 
tion (Dionysius uses dpyovia as equivalent to Aééts, for style of comfpo- 
sition); the iambic is the very language of the vulgar, and therefore of 
all measures the iambic is most frequently uttered in common speech (or 
conversation); but it wants (the acquisition of, yeréo8a) solemnity and 
dignity and the power (or faculty) of striking. The trochaic is too 
farcical (has too much of the comic dance about it; teminds one of its 
indecency and buffoonery!: is totally devoid of all dignity and sobriety, 
too light and lively): this is shown by the trochaic tetrameters, for the 

f tetrameter is 4 tripping (running, rolling) measure’. 

6...npeos} The ‘heroic’ measure, also called ‘ dactylic’, ‘hexameter’, 
‘epic’, including the spondaic and anapaestic, is one of the three kinds 
of rhythm, its 4asés, Baows—corresponding to the ‘feet’ in metre—ex- 
pressing the ratio of equality 1:1. See further on the doctrine and 
ratios of rhythm, in the Appendix on that subject, Introd. p. 387, foll. 
where the statements of the following sections are illustrated. The 
cpithet cepyds has been already applied to it in 111 3.3; Dionysius, de 
Isocr. Iud. c. 11 (p. 557. 3, Reiske), designates it by the similar epithet 
peyadomperes. Comp. Poet. XXII 9, ro fpwixdy cracipdraroy xai dyxo- 
d€craroy Tar pérpar. 

cepvos Kat Nexrixds Kal dopovias Seopevos is the valgata lectio. But to say 
that the heroic or hexameter measure—Homer’s verses for mstance—are 
deficient in harmony is absurd in itself, and contradictory to the evidence 
of our own ears, and all ancient authority: at all events Dionysius was not 

1 This may fossiély be included in the meaning of the word here: but if so, it 
is quite subordinate. In the references from other authors it is predominant. 

> ppoxepos puOubs. There are some bars in the overture to Auber’s Dromse 
Forse, which, to those who are acquainted with it, will perfectly represent the 
measure of trochaic tetrameter, and illustrate the epithet here used, implying a 
light, tripping, metre. 
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of that opinion, who says, de Comp. Verb. c. 18 (p. 109, Reiske), the exact ° 
opposite ; SaxrvAcxds wavy éorl wepvos Kal els xadAos dppovias détoAcyararos. 
Victorius, from Demetrius, wept épyynveias § 42, read 6 per ypgos cepds nad 
ov Aoy:xds, which leaves dppovias Seopevos to explain itself as it best may. I 
have adopted with Tyrwhitt on Poet. IV 19, é€auerpa cdvyaxis (Adyoper) ad 
éxBaivovres rijs Nexrixns Gppovias, the reading suggested by that passage, 
which had been already proposed by Vincentius Madius, ad loc., and 
since approved by Spalding ad Quint. 1X 4 76, and finally adopted by 
Bekker and Spengel, each in his latest. ed. 

lapBos.. 4 AEs j rev woAAwY] This has been already. noticed, 11 1. 9, 
and twice in Poet. XXI1I.19. The Latin rhetoricians make the same 
remark upon their own language. Cic. de Or. IM 47. 182, Orat. LVI 
189, magnam enim partem ex tambis nostra constat oratio, LVI1 192. 
Quint. 1x 4.76, J//i (trimetri) minus sust notabiles, guia hoc genus sermons 
proximum est. 

dxorjam]) is used here in a much milder sense than its ordinary one, 
to strike, excite, metire hors de soi, to displace or remove a man out of his 
ordinary state of feeling, to a higher one of excitement: whereas in this 
metaphorical application, it usually implies a much more violent emotion 
than mere admiration or amusement, as Demosth. c. Mid. 537 ult, ravra 
xwet, ravra éficrnow dvbpomous avray, ‘drives men besides themselves, 
drives them mad’. Eur. Bacch. 850, rpaora & éxotrncov dpevav eveis 
dkadpay AvVaocay, equivalent to éw & eAavvywv rov Ppoveiv, in line 85 3. 

Tpoxatos xopdaxixerepos] Cic. Orat. LVI 193, Zrochaeum autem, gui 
est evdem spatio guo choreus, cordacem afpellat (Aristoteles), guia con- 
tractio et brevitas dignitatem non habeat. Quint. 1X 4.88, herous, gu est 
tdem dactylus, Aristotels amplior, tambus humantor (too like the language 
of vulgar humanity) videatur: trochaeum «/ mimis currentem (rpoxepédy) 
damnet, eigue cordacis nomen imponat. Warpocr. xop8axiopos' 6 xopdak 
Kopixis opxjoens eldds dorw, xabawep dnolw 'Apiorofevos ev rm mepl ris 
Tpayixis opynoews. Suidas xopdaxifer’ aloxpa cpxetras (the rest as Harpocr.). 
The characteristics of the xcopdaf, a kind of Comic dance, may be gathered 
from notices in Theophr. Char. 6, meg) drovoias, ‘desperate recklessness’, 
where it is a mark of this character to dance the cordax sober and without 
a mask: in Aristophanes, who takes credit to himself, Nub. 540, for never 
introducing it into his comedies: in Athenaeus, XIV 28, ult. 630 E, who calls 
it maryneédns, ‘sportive’. Dem. Olynth. 11 § 18 (of Philip’s mode of 
life), ef 8€ ris capo h Slxaos draws, rv xaf ruépay dxpaciay rov Biov 
ai péOny xal xop8axicpovs ov Surduevos pépey «rr. It seems therefore 
to have been accompanied by the grossest indecencies, so that no 
respectable person could allow himself even to look on the performance 
of it. See further in Miiller, H/ésé. Gr. Let. XXVII 7. 

This however is not the point of the reference here. But the xopdaf 
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was accompanied by verses in the trochaic tetrameter, and these are 
identified ; and all that is implied here by the term is the lightness, the 
want of gravity and dignity, and the dancing tripping measure, afterwards 
expressed by rpoxepos ; as we see also in the passages of Cic. and Quint. 
This character always belonged to the tetrameter ; and hence we are told 
that the dithyrambs, from which Tragedy took its rise, were originally 
written in this measure, which was afterwards exchanged for the iambic, 
the metre nearest to the language of ordinary conversation, when the 
dialogue had been introduced, and Tragedy assumed a regular form. To 
re pérpow (of Tragedy) éx rerpapérpou lapSeiow dyévero’ rd pév yap mparoy 
rerpapérpp éxpavro da ro carupieyy Kai dpxnotixwrdpay elvas thy roinow,. 
AdEews BE yevopeyns avr) vows ro olxeioy péerpov evper’ padsora yap 
Nexrixoy TOY pérpwy TO laufetov eat (Poet. IV 19). Comp. Rhet. III 1.9. 

These rhythms being set aside, (they are in fact reducible to two, the pro- 
portions I :1, and 2 : 1,iambus and trochee,~-—and —~ respectively) the third 
‘the paean remains, the use of which began with Thrasymachus, though 
he and his followers couldn’t tell what it was (did not know how to 
define it). The paean’ is the third (of the rhythms) and closely con- 
nected with the preceding: for it has the ratio of three to two (# : 1, 
three short, and one long syllable equal to two short), whilst the others 
have that of one to one (dactyl, spondee, anapaest), and two to one 
(iambus and trochee), severally. And one and a half (3 : 1, the ratio 
of the paean) is connected with these (two) ratios [‘next to’ both ratios, 
i.e. the mean between the two extremes, 1: 1 and 2:1], and that is the 
paean’. On this see Introd. Appendix on pudpos, pp. 387, 8. The paeonic 
ratio includes also the bacchius and cretic. These three ratios are the 
Bacets of the three measures. 

§5. ‘Now all the rest (of the puvOpoi) are to be discarded, not only 
for the reasons already mentioned, but also because they are metrical 
(too suggestive of the cadence of regular verse): but the paean is to be 
adopted: for it is the only one of the rhythms named which cannot be 
made into a regular verse, and therefore (the use of it) is most likely 
to escape detection’. dro povou yap «.r.X., that is, it is an element of 
rhythm, not metre. Hermann, £lem. doctr. metr. 11 19, de vers. Cret. 
(near the beginning of the chapter), has a criticism of this passage which 


1 Aristotle writes raay: Cicero, facan in the Orator, and fae in the de 
Oratore: Quintilian, facon. - 
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he quotes, attributing to the author a misconception of the nature of the 
paeonic measure, which has caused him to fall into the error of denying 
it to be a metre’. See Cic. Orator, § 194, facan autem minime est 
aptus ad versum ; and the whole section. Also § 218, numerus a qui- 
busdam (Aristotle, no doubt), son pes habetur. ‘ At present the one 
(form of) paean is employed (at the end) as well as at the beginning 
(of the sentence), but the end ought to be different to the beginning’. 
Vater proposed to supply reAevravres before xal dpyopevos: but in a 
writer like Aristotle the supplement or opposite may be very well sup- 
posed to be smPlied in the «ai. 

§6. ‘There are two kinds of paean opposed to one another, of which 
the one is suitable at the beginning (of the sentence or period), as in 
fact it is employed: and this is the one which begins with the long 
(syllable), and ends with three short. AaAoyevés efre Avuxiay, “O Delos- 
born, or if perchance Lycia” (were thy birthplace). The poet, whose 
alternative is cut short by the inexorable brevity of the quotation, 
was doubtless going on, as the manner of the ancient poets is, to offer 
the deity whom he was addressing the choice of the various titles under 
which he was known and worshipped, expressive of place of birth, 
special character or office: which was done to avoid the possibility of 
giving offence by omitting any title of honour of which he might be 
specially proud. The following specimens of a very frequent custom 
will suffice to illustrate it. Hor. Carm. Sec. line 14, Lenis Iithya... 
sive tu Lucina probas vocari seu CGenitalis. Sat. 11 6. 20, Matutine 
pater, seu lane libentius audis. [We may also compare Horace’s enu- 
meration of the favourite haunts of Apollo, gus rore puro Castaliae lavit 
crines solutos, gui Lyciae tenet dumeta natalemque silvam Delius et 
Patareus Apollo, Od. U1 4.61.) Zevs, doris wor’ cori, el 103 avrg pidov 
xexAnpévy, Touro mv mpocevverrw. Agam. 147. The author of the paean 
was apparently about to add after Avuxiay, véxza» or some such word, 
offering the god the alternative birthplace of Lycia, if he happened to 
prefer it. The Homeric epithet Averyévys, Il. A ror, 119, is usually 
supposed to denote his Lycian birthplace, Patara, though Miiller, Dor. 
11 6.8, would “rather understand” by it ‘born of light’. On the epithet 
Avxews, frequently applied to Apollo by the Tragedians, as Aesch. 
Suppl. 668 (with Paley’s note), Sept. c. Theb. 133, Agam. 1228, Soph. Oed. 
R. 203 (Schneidewin), Electr. 6, &c. &c., see Miiller’s Dorians, 11 6. 8, 
where the various significations of Apollo’s titles are discussed at length ; 
and Donaldson’s New Cratylus § 269, on the connexion of Avxos with 

1 Though I cannot see much force in Hermann’s argument against Aristotle, 
yet it must be owned that it is odd to deny that to be metrical, which derived its 
very name from the hymns to Apollo which were principally written in that measure, 
as may be seen from the two specimens here quoted. 
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Aeuxos and -Avan. [In G. Cartius’ Greek Etymology, § 88 XNeurés and dyude- 
Avan, and § 89 Aveos, no such connexion is suggested. ] 

Brandis’ ‘ Anonymus’ [PAz/ologus Iv. 1] reads “ Aadoyesés”, efra, 
“ Avate éxacpye”. 

Victorius has noted that this and the following quotation are both 
commencements of paeans to Apollo, from which the name of the metre 
is derived : and each of them exemplifies the ‘ paean at the beginning’. 

‘ “Golden-haired Archer son of Zeus”. The other, the opposite to this, 
in which three short syllables form the beginning, and the long one comes 
at the end. “After earth and its waters, night obscured (blotted out) 
ocean”’. In the Greek line there are four pure paeans, all of this con- 
struction ~~~-: but Ar. appears to quote it as an exemplification only 
of this form of paean in the last place of the verse, or rhythm. 

é& dvavrlas)=évavrics, or dvavriov, ex opposite. Polit. VIII (V) 11, 1314 
@ 31, 6 & érepor cyedov df dvavrias exes rots elpnuévas ry éwipedciay. 
Herod. VII 225, of pew €& dvavrins émuomopevot. Thucyd. IV 33, €& dvav- 
rias ovros cabeorixecay, ‘opposite’, opposed to dx wAayiov. Ep.ad Titum ii. 
8, 6 €& dvavrias. ¢§ évayrioy is the more usual form. The ellipse to be 
supplied is according to Bos, £/d~s. p. 325 (562, ed. Schifer), yepas, 
corrected to dpyjs by Schafer ad loc., q. v., where several instances of the 
omission of that word are produced. But the ellipse of 680s, in one or other 
of its cases, is very much more common than that of yopa or apy, in the 
formation of adverbs and quasi-adverbs in the feminine, genitive, dative 
and accusative; such as 7 19 ravrg r78e dxeivy GXAg et sim.—a large num- 
ber of instances of these three varieties of the ellipse of odds is collected 
under that head in the work referred to, pp. 188—192; and at p. 192 init. 
en’ dvavrias hépecba is rightly inserted among them by Leisner (one of 
the earlier editors). 

‘And this makes a (true and proper) end: for’ (yap: the reason of 
this, that the long syllable ¢s required for the end, may be inferred from 
the consideration that follows of the incompleteness, &c. of the skort 
syllable) ‘the short syllable by reason of its incompleteness makes (the 
rhythm appear) mutilated (cut prematurely short)’. Cic. Orator, §§ 214, 
215, 218, u.s, 
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xodoBdv] fruncus, de Soph. El. 17, 176 @ 40,:3ca pn cades dAda Kodo- 
Bas épwrara; wapa rovro cupBaives 6 eXeyxos. Poste, ‘elliptical.’ For 
other examples see the Lexicons, 

‘ But the (sentence or period) should be broken off (brought ad7upily 
to a close) and the end marked by the Iong syllable—not (however) by 
the scribe (or copyist), nor by a marginal annotation (marking the end of 
the sentence), but by the measure itself’. &da with the accusative, which 
indicates the cause or motive, (not the medium, channel or means, which 
is &d with genitive,) here implies that the indication of the end of the 
sentence should not be due to the scribe or his marks, stops, or what 
not, but solely to the rhythm: that the end should appear by the abrupt 
close of that. 

ssapaypagpy, a by-writing, or marginal annotation. That these were 
occasionally sfops appears from our use of the word ‘ paragraph’: just as 
the words that we. use for s/ops, comma, colon, period, originally repre- 
sented members of the period or the whole period itself. Victorius aptly 
quotes, Cic. Orat. c. LXVIII § 228 (already referred to), guod att Aristoteles et 
Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, quae non aut spirit 
pronunctantis aut interductu librarii, sed numero coacta debet insistere. 
And to the same effect de Orat. 111 44.173, where the “brvariorum notae 
are again mentioned. Victorius also cites Isocr. Antid. § 59—to the 
clerk of the supposed court—dpéapevos ano ris wapaypadns avayvads x.r.X. 
Ernesti Ler. Tech. Gr.s.v. [In the papyrus of the Funeral Oration of 
Hyperides, preserved in the British Museum, and edited in /ac-simile 
by Professor Churchill Babington, the approach of the end of a sentence 
is indicated by a short interlinear dash below the first word of the line 
in which the sentence is about to close. } 

§ 7. ‘So this subject, that the composition should be rhythmical, 
and not altogether without rhythm, and what rhythms, and how con- 
structed, make style rhythmical, is finished and done with’. 


CHAP. IX. 

We now come to another kind of adppomia, the adaptation of the 
several parts of the sentence to one another in order to its fit composi. 
tion (apta compositio, Cic. [de Orat. III §2. 200]), shewn in the arrangement 
of its words and subordinate clauses. The subject of the chapter is 
accordingly the period and its construction; and some of its leading 
figures—those originally introduced by Gorgias and his school—are 
illustrated by several examples from Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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Of the two principal varieties of style, the elpouery and xareorpap- 
pem dAeks, the latter more usually called wepiodiey, the style of Demo- 
sthenes, Isocrates, and the more finished rhetoricians, there is a detailed 
account in the Introduction, in the analysis of this chapter, p. 306 seq. 
So that we may at once pass on to the translation, and the particular 
points of interest and difficulty that the text offers. On Dionysius’ dis- 
tinction of three varieties of style, see p. 306, note 4. On the elpopem 
Aefts, the earlier style of Hecataeus, Herodotus and the Acyoypdpo, see 
p- 307, and 306, note 5; and on ayaBodai, to which this style of prose is 
compared, p. 307 note 1. The opposite style, 4 xareorpappévy, is de- 
scribed at length, pp. 308—310. See Ernesti, Lex. Zechn. Gr.s. v. cvotpe- 
ge. For a good description of both, following Aristotle, see Demetr. 
nepi éppnvetas § 12. 

§ 1. ‘The style must be either loose and concatenated’ (the sentences 
loosely strung together, connected solely by connecting particles, as 38€¢, 
xai, like onions on a string) ‘and one only by the connecting particle, like 
the preludes in the dithyrambs, or close and compact (i.e. periodic) and 
resembling the (regular) antistrophes of the old lyric poets’, Pindar 
Arion, Stesichorus, and the like. The last of the three is said to have 
owed his new name of Stesichorus—his original name was Tisias—to his 
having been the first to bring the chorus to a stand, make it stationary, 
for a time at least; and give it order, regularity, symmetry, and dignity. 
This is also attributed to Arion. 

§2. ‘Now the loose style is the ancient (original) one. “This is 
the setting forth of the researches of Herodotus of Thurii.” This style 
which was formerly universal is now confined to a few. By doose I mean 
that which has no end in itself except the completion of the subject 
under discussion. And it is displeasing by reason of its endlessness (or 
indefinite \ength or character, swpra c. 8. 2); for every one desires to 
have the end distinctly in view’, Quintilian, VIII 5. 27, thus describes 
the elpopémm Aéiis, soluta fere oratio, et e singulis non membris sed 
Jrustis collata, structura caret, Cicero, Or. LV 186, notices the want of 
‘numbers’ in Herodotus and his predecessors: which may possibly 
include the periodic structure of sentences; as Aristotle does, infra § 3, 
dpcOpoy exes 1 dv weprodors Ake. 

‘Hpo8crov Govpicv] This appears to be the reading of all Mss, 
except that A‘ has @upiov. Herodotus did actually join the colony 
established at Thurium in 443 (Clinton, #. HZ. sub anno 443, col. 3), 
and was thence sometimes called a Thurian from this his second 
birthplace. So Strabo, xIv c. 2, (Caria,) p. 657, of Halicarnassus; 
dvdpes 8¢ yeyovaow é€ avrijs ‘Hpodoros re 6 ovyypadevs, Sv vorepor 
Govpioy éxadrecay, dia TO rowovnoa: THs eis Covpiovs amotxias. Plut. de 
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exilio, c. 13, rd 8é, “‘HpoSdrov ‘AXtxapyvaccéws loropins drodertis 78e," mod- 
Aol peraypadover, “"‘Hpoddrou Govpiov.” pergxnoe yap eis Govpious, Kai rijs 
drouias ¢xeivns perecye. Id. de Herodoti malignitate c. 35, nat ravra, 
OGavpioy perv Uwe réy GAXwv vopi(ouevov, avrow dé ‘AXtxapragcéwy smepiexo- 
pevor. The second of these passages may be interpreted to mean, that 
the reading in Plutarch’s time was often found altered im the copies of 
Herodotus history, from ‘Adtrapyvaroéws to Govpiov; and if so, no doubt 
Aristotle’s copy may have had that reading, which he transferred to his 
Rhetoric. But on the other hand, Demetrius, wept éppnveias, § 17 (rept 
weptodou), in quoting the same passage, follows the reading ofall our MSS 
“Hpoddrov “AX:xapvacajos loropins dwodefis 48e. Which, together with two 
other inaccuracies of quotation (in the Rhet.), the transposition of 78¢, 
and the writing dwddecfis for amodefis—Demetr. preserves the correct 
form—leads me rather to conclude that the variation from our text is due 
here, as we have already seen in so many other instances, to our authors 
carelessness in quoting from memory, without referring to the original. 
Aristotle was a book-collector, and no doubt fossessed a copy of Herodo- 
tus. Victorius thinks that the reading here is sufficiently justified by the 
fact that Herodotus did actually become a citizen of Thurii, and was so 
called. But the point here to be decided is not whether he was ever so 
called by others, or even by himself at odd times; but whether he did, 
or did not, write himself a Thurian at the commencement of his own 
history: which I deny, and attribute the implied assertion of that fact as 
a mere misquotation to our author himself. 

‘And this is why it is only at the goal that (the runners) pant (or 
gasp) and become faint, because whilst they are looking forward to the 
limit of the race they don’t flag before that (i.e. before they have reached 
the goal)’, This, as I have said in Introd. p. 311, note, seems the ex- 
planation of the illustration which is required by the application of it 
and by the context. The sight of the goal before them, the term of their 
labour, keeps up the racers’ spirits and stimulates their exertions, so that 
they neither faint nor fail till they reach it: chen édxmvéoves nai éxAvovrat, 
they breathe hard, and their exertions being over, their sinews are 
relaxed, they slacken and grow languid. This interpretation, which is 
opposed to that of Victorius (see note u.s.), makes the xaymnjp, which is 
properly the éurning-point of the diavAos—whence its name—Aere the 
goal of the cradoy or single race, in a straight line: the xaprnrjp of the 
Siavros being in fact the wépas of the cradov. If the xapmrjp were in- 
tended here for the turning-point, the statement made of it could not be 
true, for in that case the runners would not come in sight of the goal 
until they had Jassed the xapnrip. So in Eth. N. Vv. 1.2, 1095 6 1, an illus- 
ration is borrowed from the single foot-race, the orcdiov; donep év r@ 
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3 Mpoopwvres yap TO Tépas ov Kapvouct wpOTeEpoV. 1 
oratiy dao tay aOdoberay ént +o mépas § dvawadw (to illustrate the 
Platonic dxé rev apyov fj és) rds dpyas). And similarly the Tragic poets 
express reaching the term or end of life by xdyerew, which seems to imply 
tHe necessity of this explanation. Soph. Oed. Col. 91, évrat@a xipwew roy 
radairwpoy Biov. Eur. Hel. 1666, Gray 8¢ xapyys xal reXevryons Biov. 
Electr. 956, mpl» ay réXos ypapyijs txnrat xal wépas xduyy Biov. Hippol. 87, 
Tédos 8¢ napa worep yptduny Biov. This single course is also called 
Spopos dxapwros, Or amAovs, or evOvs, Pollux et Hesychius ap. Stallbaum 
ad Phaedo 72 B. The xapsrjp, or orqAn, with the inscription xapvpor, 
was Called réppa, Barjp, réXos and wioga. Comp. Krause Gymn. u. Agon. 
der Hell. t 140. 

dxhvovra:] Comp. Isocr. Paneg. § 150, mpis roy moAdepow éxdeAupevos 
(slack, remiss). Ib. dyvi3: § 59, & od» px) wavranacw éxAvOe (be exhausted) 
wokAgy é: pot Aexréwy Svyrwov. Ar. Pol. VII (VI) 6, mAoia éxAeAupéva, of 
crazy vessels. Ib. Hist. Anim. 1X 1.32, gos de éxAvooow (of taming 
elephants). Xen. de Ven. 5.5, dogs lose their keen smell in the 
summer 8a 1rd dxAeddobat ra odpara. Ar. Probl. XXX 1.6, Alay woAds 
(otvos) -dxAves, de Gen. Anim. I 18.51, @xAvors, relaxation, weakness. 
Ib. V 7.21, 9 apy?) 9 xtvotoa thy horny éxAverat. 

§ 3. ‘Such then is the loose (‘jointed’ Mure, 7. G.Z.) kind of style; the 
compact, condensed, concentrated, kind is the periodic, that which is con- 
structed in periods : by Jertod I mean a sentence (/7. kind of style or com- 
position) having a beginning and end in itself, and a magnitude such as 
can be readily taken in at one view’. The other style is diretpos, erpetua, 
indefinite, continuous, running on without end, and without proper divi- 
sions; and therefore can’t be comprehended in one view. edcdvvomrroy, 
comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 4, ult. 9 peyiory vrepBod) wAyOous...evovvorros, (for 
purposes of supervision). So of a tragedy, Poet. VII 10.74, fye» pey 
péyebos, rovro 8¢ evovvonroy eivat. On the construction 9 elpopevn ris 
Adews, for 7 elpopévn A€kis, see the examples in Matthiae’s Gr. Gr. 442. 2. 
Add this, and Isocr. Paneg. § 132, ris xepas ryy pe» mdrclorny auris, 
ib. § 148, ry aoixnrov ris xdpas. Plat. Protag. 329 A, 8oAtxov rod Adyov. 
Arist. Pol. vitI (v) 10, 1312 6 20, wodXal roy xaradvceoy. 

‘A style of this kind is agreeable, and easy to be learnt’ (evpabss, 
passive; see Aesch. Eum. 442, Soph. Aj. 15, Trach. 611, where ‘easy 
to be learnt’ means ‘readily intelligible’); ‘agreeable, because it is the 
contrary of the endless, indefinite, and also because the listener 
is constantly thinking by reason of this constant definite conclusion 
(or limitation of each sentence) that he has got hold of something 
(got something in his grasp—in the way of a conclusion) for himself (aire, 
retained by Bekker and Spengel; guacre avr@?); whereas, to have 
nothing to look forward to (no conclusion to anticipate) either to be, 
or to be finished (dyvew, wore riva dvvew), either fact, or effect, is 
disagreeable’. It occurred to me that efva:, which seems superfluous, 
might have arisen from a repetition of the «iv in mpovoeiv. The 
translation will then be, ‘nothing to look forward to nor to finish (get 
done, effect)’: dwew identifying the hearer with the speaker, as if he 
himself had to come to the conclusion. Comp. § 6, oppo» eri ré nope, 
kal TO perpoy, ov exer év Eaur@ Gpoy, dvrigmacby sravoapévov. 
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‘And easy to be learnt because easily recollected : and this because the 
periodic style can be aumdered, and number is of all things the most 
easily recollected’. The proportions, or relations of the several parts or 
members of the period to the whole, and to one another—its symmetrical 
structure—can be expressed in numbers, like the numerical relations of 
rhythm, c. 8. This gives the periodic structure a hold upon the memory, 
by its definite proportions, which is entirely wanting to the continuous 
and indefinite succession of the other. . 

‘And this is why every one recollects metres (verses) better than 
(disorderly) irregular prose; because it has number which serves to 
measure it’. 

rev yvdny] is the solutéa oratio (Cic. Orat. § 228, alibi), the dsaXeAupery or 
dseppipérm Alcs (Demetrius): the incoherent style, words poured out at 
random, in confused mass, one after another, without order or discrimi- 
nation. Thus, in distinguishing the symmetrical structure of verse from 
the comparative confusion and disorder of prose, Plato, Legg. vil 811 D, 
writes Aoyey, ovs dv woiujpacw } yvdny ovres elpnuévous (where ovras is, 
Platonice, ‘just as they are’, ‘just as it happens’, ‘indiscriminately’, ‘without 
order or regularity’; or ‘without consideration’, ‘just as it may be’. 
Heindorf Gorg. § 127 and Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v.); Phaedr. 264 B, ov xvdny» 
8oxei BeBARo Gas rd roy Adyou (helter-skelter, like rubbish shot out of a cart ; 
Thompson). Rep. VII 537 C, ra re xvdnv pabyjpara...yevopeva (taught 
promiscuously). Isocr. Panath. § 24, dpouos Gp elvas Scfauss rois ela xal 
oprinas xal yvdnv Src Gy dxeAOy A€yovorw (who utter at random, pro- 
miscuously anything that comes into their head). Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 
2, 1324 5 5, rév wAclorev voplueoy yvdny ws elweiy xetuévov (shot out in a 
heap, indiscriminately, at random, without order or system), de part. 
An. IV 5.27, ga dceowappéva xvdnv. The passage of Plato, Legg. us., is 
referred to by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. X 6 (Vv 381 ed. Reiske), ov ,vdny, os 
druyor BeBAnjoba ra évOvpnpara. 

§4. ‘The period must also be completed (or brought to a conclusion) 
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by the sense (cai, as well as by the structure and rhythm) and not broken 
off abruptly (without completing the sense: d:axcrrew ‘to cut in two’), 
like Sophocles’ iambics, “Calydon is this Jand of the Pelopian soil—”: 
for the contrary supposition (to this real fact) arises from (é¢¢. is caused 
by ; dativus instrumenit) this (wrong) division (in general), as aéso in the 
instance given, that Calydon belongs to the Peloponnesus’. 

Welearn from the Anonymous Scholiast on this passage (see Brandis’ 
tract [PAz/ologus iv i] pp. 46, 7,) and more precisely from the Schol. on 
Ar. Ran. 1269, that this verse comes not from Sophocles, but from 
Eur, Meleager, of which it is the commencement. See Wagner, Fragm. 
Eur. Mel. 1 (Fr. Tr. Gr. 11270). The second verse, which completes the 
author’s meaning, is supplied by Lucian, Conv. c. 25 (Hemsterh. III. 436), 
and Demetr. sepi éppnvetas § 58 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel 111 275), éy dvrimopOpos 
wédt’ €xyovo’ evdaipova: and the three following by Wagner, u.s. This 
makes it clear that this misstatement was not due to Euripides. As tothe 
‘substitution of Sophocles for Euripides as the author, I have no doubt, 
from the abundant evidence we have already had, that it is due solely to 
a lapse of memory on Ar.’s part, and that no alteration of the text, as sug- 
gested by Vater and Buhle, is required. 

The stop, or fause, which the speaker or reader makes, when intro- 
duced in the wrong place, may make a complete alteration in the mean- 
ing: as here, if the verse be read as an entire sentence with the pause at 
x9ovés, it conveys the meaning that Calydon is situated in the Pelopon- 
nesus, which is contrary to the fact: but if it be read continuously without 
a pause with the ensuing line, the true sense becomes clear. d:arpeioOar 
here is equivalent to dagri€az 111 5. 6, comp. Anon. ap. Brandis, p. 47, old 
elow xara ovvOeow xai dtaipeci, nai évravba pév diacrifavres GAXny didvotay 
drrapricopey, dvravba 8¢ dacti£avres GAAny. This is in fact the ‘fallacy of 
division’, de Soph. El 4, 166 @ 33, mapé ray diaipeow, where two verses 
are quoted in illustration. 

Demetrius u.s. quotes the two verses in illustration of a different kind 
of fault; the interpolation of a ovv3ecpos—in which he includes saterjec- 
ttons—by actors, as an expletive. Oi 8€ mpos ovdev dvamAnpoisres, hrai, 
rov cuvderpov eoixacs Trois Uiroxpirais Trois To Kal TO pos ove” Eros A€yovaw,, 
otov ef ris dde Aéyot, KaAdvddy peév de yata edomeias xOoves, hed, év dvrt- 
mopOpots wéde you’ evdainova, al al. ws yap wapéAcet Td al al Kai To Hed 
évOade, ovrw xal 6 wavraxot parny éuBaddopevos cvvdecrpos. 

The Mss, with the exception of A’, have HeAoreias, which is found also 
in Demetrius and retained by Bekker and Spengel; Ms A*, Lucian, the 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Dindorf (Zur. Fragm. Mel. 2), and Wagner, read 
the more usual form HeAorias. The text of Euripides, who alone of the 
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three Tragedians uses the word, has IeAomeos in five places, including 
the line of the Meleager (Beck’s Index). 

§ 5. ‘A period may be either divided into clauses, or simple (con- 
fined to one)’. Ar. himself defines what he means here by dqeAs, viz. 
povoxodos, a sentence consisting of a single member, without the com- 
plication, or elaborate construction of the period. d@eAys properly denotes 
smooth and level, without inequalities or irregularities, as Arist. Eq. 527, 
dia tar dhedav wedioy ppea. It is therefore ‘plain’ as opposed to 
‘mountainous’, literally and metaphorically, level, easy to be traversed, 
simple, plain; whereas the mountain is suggestive of difficulty. It is ap- 
plied by Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene [c. 2], to Lysias’ 
style, which is said to be Aurq nat ddeAjs, ‘smooth and plain or simple’. 
Lysias’ style is in fact a medium between the eipopeévn Adfis of Hecataeus 
and Herodotus, and the complex periods of Isocrates and Demosthenes : 
and a comparison of the sentences of Lysias with those of Demosthenes 
will clearly shew the difference between the d@eAjs and 4 ¢v xeéAcs 
wepiodos. Quint. IX 4.124,12.5. Genera cius (periodi) duo sunt: alterum 
simplex, guum sensus unus longiore ambitu circumducitur, alterum, 
quod constat membris (év xobros) ef inctsis, quae plures sensus hadent. 
Habet periodus membra minimum duo: medius mumerus videntur quat- 
suor (so Cic. Orat. § 221), sed recipit frequenter et plura. 

‘The period in clauses or divisions must be complete in itself, duly 
divided (its members distinct and definite), and such as can be easily 
delivered without stopping to draw breath’ (d¢. easily breathed, well 
adapted to the limits of the breath). 

evavarvevoros| Cic. de Or. 111 44.175, Rudts orator incondite fundit... 
spirtts non arte determinat. Orat. § 228, Non spiritu pronunciantss... 
debet inststere. 

“Not however (y, if, provided, it be not) by the mere (arbitrary) 
division (as if the speaker might pause for breath, wherever he pleases,) 
as (in) the period already cited (Kaduvddy pév 78e...), but as a whole. 
A member or clause is one of the two parts of this. By simple 
I mean a period of a single member’. It appears from this that a 
period, according to Ar., is a sentence that includes a complete 
sense’, and is thereby distinguished from a xoAov or member of it: which 
2s a member or part of a whole, and therefore incomplete until the whole 
has been expressed, The period therefore is twofold, simple, povoxwdvs, 
and compound, éy xoAos. The phrase ro érepov poptoy divides the 
compound period primarily or essentially into ¢wo parts, which stands 
for, and may be extended to, division in general. Cicero, as Vater 

1 So Hermog. wrepl eipécews roy. 3, wepl wepid8ou (11 241 RA. Gr. Spengel), 
of the «wdov. The period may consist of one, two, three or four, colons. 
xwrow 3€ dorw dxrnprisuévn didvaa, a complete sense. Aristotle admits this only 
of the povonwros wepiodos. 
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6 uoptov Tautns, apedAn Se Aeyw THY MovoKwdoy. det 
dé kal Ta KWAa Kal Tas mEpiodous pNTE voUpOUS Etvat 
observes, acknowledges the compound alone to be a true period. To de 
xodov "AptororéAns ovrws opifera:, “xaAov dort TO Erepow pépos meptodor ”* 
eira émépet, “ yiverat 82 xal dwhij wepiodos.” otras cptoapevos “ro repo 
pepos” BixwAor eBovrcro elvas Thy srepiodor SnAovort. 0 O¢ Apyednpos ovAda- 
Boy roy Spov rov ’Ap., kairo émiepopevoy r@ Spw cahéorepov xai rehewrepov 
ovrws dpivaro, “xGdov dori frou dxdij wepiodos, } ovvOerou srepodou pépos ” 
[Demetrius w. éppnvelas, § 34]. On x@Aa and xoppara in general, see Introd. 
pp. 312, 3, note I. 

povexwAXos appears in a totally different sense, Pol. Iv (VII) 7, 1327 
b 35, rd per yap (2m) Zxee THY Gvow pordnwdoy, one-sided, ill-balanced, 
like a man with one arm or leg; opposed to the Athenian, ## se fo/us 
teres atque Mpluyndus. 

§ 6. ‘The members or clauses and the periods themselves shculd be 
neither truncated (cut prematurely short), nor too long’. Constat tlle 
ambitus ¢/ p/ena comprehensio ex quattuor fere partibus, quae membra 
dicimus, ut et aures impleat et ne brevior sit quam satis sit neque longior. 
Cic. Orat. § 221. 

pvoupous] This word is variously written pu- and pei-ovpos, and so here 
the Mss. The Lexicons, including Stephens’, regard them as two differ- 
ent words: Stephens only distinguishing the sense, peloupos, codAsBoupos, 
bob-tailed, with a stunted tail; puvoupos, sharp-tailed, like a mouse: 
while Liddell and Scott, and Rost and Palm, deriving pvovpos from 
a mouse’s tail, set the facts of the case at defiance by defining it 
nevertheless ‘curtailed’, ‘abgestulst oder abgestumpft'. This at all 
events is no doubt the meaning of it. It seems to me rather that 
the word is the same, and the variety only in the spelling. The 
meaning of it is always the same; bob-tailed, curtailed, originally; and 
thence blunted, truncated, docked, maimed, cut short where you would 
naturally expect a prolongation. Comp. Poet. c. XXVI 13, éay pev éva 
rov pudoy moto avayxyn § Bpayéa Setxvipevoy pvovpoy daiverOa, unna- 
turally, unduly, curtailed. See Twining’s note, p. 557. He refers to 
Hephaest. peioupos orixos, 6 xara ro reAos dAXcirwy ypovm, Opposed to 
SorLyoupos, ‘long-tailed’, 6 xara ro réAos wAcovatww auAAufy. Comp. de 
part. Anim. III 1.13, of blunt-nosed, as opposed to sharp-nosed, fishes: oi 
. gapropayat, fishes of prey, like the shark, are sharp-nosed, of 3¢ 4» cap- 
nopayat pvovpo: (a bulldog’s nose is particularly pvovpos). And again IV 
13. 22, the same remark is repeated. Pausanias, X 16.1, describing one 
of Croesus’ offerings at Delphi, cyjua 8¢ rod UroOjparos Kata mupyov 
padiota és pvovpuy dviovra dio evpurépov rou car, Of a truncated cone or 
pyramid. Athenaeus (XIV 632 D, E, 4r,) of three kinds of defective verses ; 
axepador, at the beginning, as a verse beginning with éwesdn; Aayapoi, 
prop. spider-shaped, contracted or weak in the flanks; hence of verses, 
faulty in the middle (claxdicant in medio Schweighaiiser ad loc.), where a 
short syllable occurs for a long one in the middle of the verse: illustrated 
by Il. B [11] 731, and another hexameter which Schweighaiiser can’t find, and 
to him is inexplicable; and thirdly pefoupor, of émt ris éxBoAjs, at the end of 
the verse ; of which three specimens are given, 1]. M [X11]208, another which 
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is misquoted from II. © [v11I] 305, and a third from Od. ¢ [1x] 212. This 
passage of Athenaeus is quoted at length by Hermann, £/. doctr. metr. 
It 26,20, Athenaeus writes peiovpos. Ernesti Lex. Techn. Gr. s. Vv. 
poecoupos. 

‘For that (sc. the coAov) which is too short often makes the listener 
stumble (4a/ks him by bringing him up short and abruptly); because 
if, whilst he is still hurrying (eager) to get on (forward), and to the 
(end or completion of the) measure (rhythm), of which he has already 
a definition (i.e. a definite and preconceived notion) in himself, he be 
suddenly pulled up (checked, /s/. pulled against) by a pause (a premature 
cessation on the part of the speaker), there must necessarily follow (arise 
yéyverOa:) a sort of stumble by reason of the check’, 

spoonraiey] must be regarded as a subst. in the accusative before yly- 
yeoOa, equivalent to ro mpoomraiew. The metaphor is from driving: 
a sudden and unexpected check, or pulling against him, will often cause 
a horse to stumble, or bring him on his knees, The abrupt cessation of 
the onward motion, in the listener’s mind, as in the horse’s career, pro- 
duces analogous effects—whence the metaphor—in the two cases. 

‘Those again which are too long produce a feeling of being left 
behind, like those who (in a measured walk, as in the colonnade of a 
gymnasium) turn back only after passing (not till they have passed) the 
limit; for they too—like the speaker that uses too long periods—leave 
behind their companions in the walk’. 

The notion is that of a party walking backwards and forwards in 
the portico of a gymnasium, the walk, like the period, being properly 
limited, though the limit is capable of being passed. If one of the party 
—suppose Aristotle himself in his daily wepiraros in the Lyceum— 
chanced to have thus outstripped his companions, the latter would be 
left in the lurch, and be no longer able to hear him. Similarly the speaker 
who makes his periods of undue length, leaves 4s hearers in the lurch : 
they stop short, as it were, and lose the thread of his discourse. drroxays- 
rey is here not in its usual sense, but ‘to turn away’ in the sense of 
‘turning back’, as drodc8evat, drove pew, amairety. 

On this subject comp. Cic. Orat. Lill 178, tfague et longiora et 
breviora indicat et perfecta ac moderata semper expectat; mutila sentit 
guacdam et quast decurtala, guibus tanquam debito fraudetur offenditur, 
productiora alia et quasi tmmoderatius excurrentia, quae magis etiam 
aspernantur aures, ct seq. 
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‘And in like manner also the periods that are too long become so 
many speeches, and like a dithyrambic prelude; that is, rambling and 
incoherent, without unity or system. 

al srepiodot...Aoyos ylverat] verb attracted from the plural to the singular, 
as the nearer of the two: so 2#/ra, af re XNiay Bpayvxwdot ov wepiodos yiyverat. 
For dpowy cf. triste lupus stabulis, et sim.; On dvaSody, see note 1, 
Introd. p. 307. 

‘And therefore what Democritus of Chios quoted to taunt Melan- 
ippides for writing (long, rambling) dithyrambic preludes instead of 
the (compact and regular) stanzas, is realized (in these overgrown 
periods). “‘A man works mischief to himself in working mischief to 
another, and the long dithyrambic prelude is most mischievous to its 
composer” (substituted for 4 8¢ xaxy Bovdn re BovAevcaryrs xaxiorn, of 
the original, Hesiod. Op. et D. 263): for a taunt of the same kind may 
also be appropriately applied to the long-membered gentry, (the dealers 
in long-membered periods)’. Zhe makers of the periods are themselves 
called here paxpoxwAot. To scan the second verse of the quotation pa- 
xpavaBodyn must be read as a crasis. “ Democritus Chius Musicus, 
Abderitae aequalis teste Diogene Laertio, IX 49 (yeyovacs 3¢ Anpoxpsros 
€£* apé@ros avros ovros, Sevrepos Xios povotxds xara Tov avroy ypovor). 
Meminerunt eius Suidas s. v. y:dfew, Pollux, tv 9. 4, Arist. Rhet. 111 9. 
De hoc omnium optime egit Coraes éy Xiaxjs *Apyatodcyias ‘YAy *Araxr. 
III p. 192, seq.” Miillach, ad Democr, Fragm. p. 91. 

In the note on apaBodai, Introd. p. 307, already referred to, may 
be found some account of the two kinds of dithyramb here alluded 
to; the earlier antistrophic form of that of Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
and the novel, relaxed, often incoherent, extravagances, of Melanippides 
and his followers. Nevertheless, Melanippides is selected by Aristo- 
demus, in answer to Socrates’ question, Xen. Mem. I 4. 3, as the most 
distinguished representative of dithyrambic poetry, as Homer of epic, 
Sophocles of tragedy, Polycletus of sculpture, and Zeuxis of painting. 
This represents the popular judgment, as opposed to that of the critics. 
On this subject, I have referred to Bode, Gesch. der Hell. Dichtk. Vol. 
It Pt. 11 p. 111 seq. and 293 seq. and to Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXX. 
See also Arist. Probl. x1x 15. Of Melanippides of Melos, there is a life in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. (E. Curtius, Greek Hist. Vol. 1v p. 102 of Ward’s tr.] 

‘Those which have their members too short make no period at all: 
and so it (i.e. the period made up of these short «éAa) drags the hearer 
with it headlong’. The audience is carried away by them, as by a 
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horse, at a headlong, break-neck, pace.. Specimens of this style are 
given in Introd. p. 314, note 1, 

§ 7. ‘The periodic style has two divisions, of which the one has its 
clauses (simply) divided, the other opposed to one another ; an instance 
of simple division is, “I have often wondered that those who first 
assembled these universal gatherings and established the athletic con- 
tests...”’ dcppnydvy Adécs, “in qua membra periodi copula a se invicem 
distinguuntur.” Ernesti, Ler. Techn. Gr. dsapeiv. This is the opening 
of Isocrates’ Panegyric Speech, supposed or intended to be delivered 
at the ‘General Assembly’ of the great Olympic games—whence the 
name. It is remarkable, and shews that Ar. could not have looked 
at the passage he was quoting, that the very next words to those at 
which his quotation stops, long before the end of the sentence, contain 
a regular antithesis or opposition of members, and the ‘simple division’ 
is absolutely confined to the words cited. I should suppose that he 
could not have been aware of this. 

‘(An instance) of the antithetic period, wherein in each of the two clauses 
contrary by contrary are brought together, or (the same word is imposed 
as a yoke, i.e. bracket, or wvinculum, on both contraries) the two con-_ 
traries are coupled together by one and the same word, is “Both they 
served, them that remained, and them that followed; for the one they 
acquired more land than they had at home in addition, and to the 
others they left behind sufficient in what they had at home.” vwoponf, 
(staying behind) is contrary to dxoAovénars (following), ixavoy to wAciov’. 

It is unnecessary to say that the passage is quoted wrong: it runs 
in the original, Paneg. § 35, 6, dud. 3¢ xat rovs dxod. xal rovs Uo. 
icwcar’ rois péy yap ixav}y rip otxos xepay xaréderov, rois 8¢ xAclw rijs 
Usapxovens éxdpicay. The first clause is an exemplification of éwifevgts, 
on which see note sufrac.5 § 7; the second, of the antithesis of con- 
traries in two clauses balanced and opposed to one another. 

Jn the quotation that follows, Paneg. § 41, the original is, dqre xai rois 
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évTas vouw THS wWoAEws oTeperOa.” “Sot wey yap 
Xenparwy Seopevots Kal rots drokavoas Tey Urapyovray émOvpovow apdore- 
pos dppgrrey. Ar. in his alteration has adorned Isocrates’ text with an 
additional rhetorical figure, the cpooréAevroy or rhyming terminations 
of 8eouévors and BovAopévots. ‘dmoXaveis, (Sensual) enjoyment, is opposed 
to xrycet, acquisition’, as the text has it. As these two can hardly be 
considered antithetical, and nothing corresponding to xrnoet occurs in 
Isocr., are we to suppose that Ar., meaning to write évdeig, carelessly 
substituted xrjoe:? or rather, that xrjoe is a mistake of a copyist for 
denoes, which occurs twice in the sense of ‘want’ II 7. 3 and 4: and 
also, in the same sense, Pseudo-Plato, Eryxias, 405 E dés. 

Then follows a string of quotations from the same speech of Isocrates, 
illustrative of antithesis; § 48 (wrong), § 72 (right), § 89 (right again), 
- § 105 (wrong), § 149 (right), § 181 (wrong), § 186 (wrong, déew for ée). 

The passage roy pév “EAAnorovroy x.r.A. occurs likewise in the funeral 
oration attributed to Lysias, § 29. This speech is marked as spurious by 
Baiter and Sauppe in their ed. of the Or. Azé. If this be so, the figure is 
probably due to Isocrates, which is all the more likely as Lysias’ style, 
Air) kal ddeAys, is usually free from these rhetorical artifices. Victorius 
refers to an imitation of this, Cic. de Fin. 11 34. 112, Ut si Xerxes... 
flellesponto iuncto, Athone perfosso, maria ambulavisset terramque navi- 
gasset. And Luer. 111 1042 (1029, Munro), é/le guogue ipse (Xerxes) viam 
gui guondam per mare magnum stravit, et seq. 

‘And what some one (some advocate, in accusation, whose name Ar. 
either had never heard, or didn’t recollect) said against Peitholaus and 
Lycophron in the law-court (at some trial: guaere, theirs?), “And these 
fellows (otro, apparently ‘the accused’ or ‘opponents’ as usual) who 
used to sell you when they were at home, now that they have come 
to you here, have bought you”’. Peitholaus and Lycophron were 
brothers of Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherae. At her instigation 
they murdered their brother-in-law and succeeded him in the dynasty. 
They maintained themselves long against the attacks of Philip by the 
aid of Onomarchus the Phocian commander, but at last were defeated, 
353—352 B.C., and Onomarchus slain; upon which they “retired with 
their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into Phokis.” Grote, Hést. Gr. 
from Diodorus, Vol. xi ch. LXXXVII pp. 366, 408, 9, 11, where Ly- 
cophron alone is mentioned as ‘the despot of Pherae’: in p. 412, 
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Peitholaus and Lycophron are named together for the first time as joint 
commanders. 

As the time, place, and circumstances, as well as the speaker, of 
what is here related, are alike utterly unknown, any attempt at in- 
terpreting it must be a mere guess, J/y conjecture is, (1) that the scene 
is a court of justice—wAere, no one can say ; I will assume at Athens— 
(2) that otro: are Peitholaus and Lycophron, as accused or defendants— 
this is suggested by els Il. res eie and the use of otro:—and if so, this 
must have been a/fer their downfall: and (3) that, to give the remark a 
point, ¢covqyras must have a double sense. ‘These fellows, says some 
one to the judges, used when they were at home, at Pherae, to se// you 
(as slaves)—vpas maliciously identifies the Athenian judges with their 
fellow-countrymen, captives in Thessaly—now that they are come to 
you, the tables are turned, and they have to duy you’ (i.e. to bribe 
the judges). Victorius, but utterly without point, Videlur contumeliosa 
vox th eos tacta, gui Pecunia, quam comparassent tn suis ciuibus hostibus 
emancipandais, eadem postea uterentur in sllis ab tisdem saa atgue 
tn servitudinem stb3 adtudicandts. 

‘For all these (passages) do what has been mentioned’, i.e. give an 
antithetical structure to the several sentences. 

§ 8. ‘This kind of style is agreeable because contraries are best 
known (in themselves and by reason of their opposition), and still better 
when placed side by side (in juxtaposition, for the purpose of contrast 
and comparison); and also because it resembles a syllogism; for the 
€keyxos (the refutative syllogism) is a bringing together (for the same 
purpose) of the two opposites (the two contradictory conclusions)’. 

This opposition of contraries in the antithesis, also reminds us of the 
€Xcyxos, the conclusion of opposites, refutation by an opposite conclusion ; 
this resemblance makes the former look like a proof, which is a source of 
pleasure. > 

Aristotle is constantly telling us—see Bonitz ad Metaph. B 2, 996 2 18 
—that contraries, which are the two extremes of things under the same 
genus, are also subject to the same science, rey ¢vayria pla, or 9 aurn, 
émorjpn. And accordingly, inferences may be drawn from one contrary 
to another, Eth. N. v1, 1129 @ 14 seq. This appears to be the founda- 
tion of what ts here said, that contraries are best known to us; they can 
be studied together, and one throws light uponthe other. Comp. 111 11.9, 
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Cop Gy...ayriKcerpevws NexOn rocovr evdoxtmed ‘adrAov. +o 8 alrioy ore 7 
panos dia pew rd avrixeio Oat paddov...yiverat. II 23. 30 and III 17. 13, on 
f\eyxos, and the conclusion (implying learning) /rom opposites. In Probl. 
XIX 5, 780 ro pavOavew is assigned, as an acknowledged truth, in ex- 
planation of a musical fact. ‘Best known’ seems to mean that contrarics, 
being under the same genus, are better known than any other things that 
have no such relation, or no relation at all, to one another. 

On the pleasure derived from learning, which is here assumed to be 
the explanation of the agreeableness of this periodic style, see the notes 
on I II. 21, 23; particularly the latter, in which it is fully illustrated from 
Aristotle’s writings. I will repeat here that the Metaphysics opens with 
a statement that all men have a natural longing for (strive after) know- 
ledge, mdvres avOpwrot rod eidéva: opéyovras dvoe: and this of course 
implies pleasure in learning, which is the satisfaction of this natural 
appetite. The natural love of imitation or copying, which gives rise to 
all the imitative arts, is based in the same way upon the desire and plea- 
sure of learning. And contrariwise therefore (this is additional), as we 
saw in c. 8.2, dndés xal dyvworoy ro ameipoy, the infinite, or indefinite, is 
displeasing to us because it is unknowable. Comp. 2#/ra c. 10. 2, ré yap 
pavOdve padios ndv dice: waciv dove: the words that convey the most 
instruction to us are the most pleasing; hence the pleasure derived from 
metaphors, which is explained: yAérras on the contrary, which teach us 
nothing, are therefore disagreeable. 

gap GAAn\a padAov yvaptzal juxtaposition makes things more intelligible 
is a fact already more than once appealed to, as II 23. 30; compare 
the parallel passage, III 17. 13; 111 2.9; and again III 11.9. 

On the éAeyxos and its opposite conclusions, ovAAoyiopos dyrigpacews 
see Introd. on II 22, and note 1, p. 262, and again, on II 25, p. 268. 

§ 9. ‘Such then is antithesis; the equality of the members (or 
clauses) is rapiowots; wapoyxoiwors is when each of the two members (the 
supposition that the period consists of only ¢wo clauses is still carried on) 
has its extremities similar (i.e. in the letters, so that the terminations 
rhyme to one another). (The clauses) must have this either at the 
beginning or atthe end. And when they (the similar sounding letters) 
are at the beginning (the figure is) always (expressed in) whole words (/¢. 
the words, entire words, always are a beginning), but at the end (it 
admits of) either the (similarity of the) last syllables, or the same word 
with a changed termination (declension, adverbial, adjectival, termina- 
tion, &c), or the same word. Similar sound (mapopoiwors) at the com- 
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mencement (may be illustrated by) such examples as this; aypow yap 
éAaBer dpyoy (fallow, uncultivated) wap’ avrov’, Victorius quotes a parallel 
example from Xen. Cyrop. VIII 3. 15, ov Surapevos rpehew dpyov els dypoy 
Grayayoy éxédevoey épyaferOa, The ‘rhyme at the beginning’ of clauses 
is properly called opotoxdraperoy ; at the end cyotoréAevroy and, dopyrol 
r’ érédovro mapappyrel r° éxéecow. I]. 1 [1X] 526. ‘At the end, o7Ancay 
auroy madioy reroxévat, GAA’ avrov airiov yeyoveva (in this there appears to 
be neither rhyme nor reason [the assonance, or correspondence of vowel 
sounds, is however clearly marked in the two clauses]; it is most likely 
corrupt, says Buhle). é» wAeloras 3¢ hpovrles cai dv eAaylorars dArlorw’. 

‘And an inflexion (declension, change of termination from a root: see 
note on I 7. 27) of the same word (i.e. root) dfcos 8¢ oraOijvat yadxois, ovK 
afios dy yaAxov, “worthy to be set up in brass (have a bronze statue 
erected in his honour, Dem. de F. L. § 296, ®idemmov Oavpd{over «al 
xadrnoov ioract... Ib. § 378, forw dri’ vpeis...yadxovr orjoar’ Gy ey 
ayop@ ; as a public benefactor), not being worth a brass farthing”’. (Sup- 
posed to deserve a brass statue—dronze in reality—when he doesn’t 
deserve a brass farthing. This is in fact more in the nature of a mapo- 
yopagia, or play upon words, than of an opocoréAevroy. Ar. however scems 
to class both under his sapopolwets). 

‘And the same word (repeated) éAeyes xaxas...ypaders axes’. Demetrius, 
who repeats all this, following Arist. very closely, and sometimes borrow- 
ing his examples, supplies in his version a word which is wanting in our 
text, both to the sense and to the due balance of the sentence: od & 
avrov xa (ovra Edeyes xaxws, xal viv Oavovra ypapes xaxos. Demetr. epi 
épunvelas § 26. Compare the three chapters, w. wepiodov, m. mapopoiey 
xaeov, w. GpotoreAcurov, Rhet. Gr. 111 262—268, ed. Spengel. This sen- 
tence was applied by some rival orator to one who, after slandering some 
one all his life, after his death wrote a panegyric on him—which, the 
speaker says, was just as bad as his slander’. 


1 This reminds us of Lord Lyndhurst’s saying of Campbell’s, Lives of the 
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‘And (a rhyming termination arising) from a single syllable: decv-dv... 
dpy-ov. And the same clause may have all three at once, and the antithesis 
and balance of clauses, and similar termination may be the same’ (included 
or exemplified in one or the same clause). An instance of thisis given by 
Victorius from a saying of Gorgias preserved by Plutarch, Cimon. c. 10, 
rov Kipwva ra xpypara xrarOat pév os xppro, xpjrGat 8€ os trugro. Gorg. 
Fragm. Sauppe, Or. Até. UI p. 131, Fr. Inc. 6. This is not only anti- 
thesis and the rest, but a false antithesis to boot. Demetr., u.s. § 23, has 
supplied a much more elaborate example from Isocr. Helen. § 17. r@ 
(rov Isocr.) yey érirovoy xat diroxivduvoy roy Biov xaréarnoe (Dem. has 
éroinge), rns 3€ weptBderroy xal weptpdynrov rHy hucw éroingey (Dem. «are- 
otnoev). ‘The commencements of periods (in this view of the artificial 
structure of the sentence) have been enumerated with tolerable (cyeddv 
‘pretty nearly’) completeness (¢€—‘ out’, ‘to the end or full’) in the Theo- 
dectea. There are also false antitheses, as Epicharmus, besides others, 
(xai) wrote, roxa pev «vA. This line of Epicharmus is also given by 
Demetr. u.s. § 24. He speaks of it as ‘said in jest’, mematypévor—ra 
auTo pey yap eipnrat, cal ovdew édvavriov—to make fun of the rhetoricians, 
oxanrwy Tous pytopas, viz. Gorgias and his school, the inventors of anti- 
thesis and the rest of these rhetorical novelties. 

For further details on the subject of these rhetorical figures intro- 
duced by Gorgias and his school, who carried them to a vicious excess, 
a style to which the term Topy:afew was afterwards applied; which was 
thought to have attained its highest perfection in the measured and 
laboured, empty and monotonous, periods of Isocrates ;—see the paper on 
Gorgias, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil., No. vu, Vol. 111. p. 69 seq. 
where they are classified and arranged under three heads, representing 
parallelism in sense, structure, and sound, which is in fact Aristotle’s 
division. , Illustrative extracts from Gorgias’ speeches are given at p. 67: 
and a collection of his fragments in Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. (appended 
to the Or. Aéé. Vol. 111) p. 129 seq. [Compare Blass, die Attische Bered- 
samkeit, 1 pp. 602—62, and Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, Appendix, O# 
the Fragments of Gorgias.| 

Perhaps the most complete specimen of Isocrates’ style in his Pane- 
gyric, from which I will select’one or two illustrations, is § 76, ov yap 
@Atyadpouy Tay Kowdv, ovd améAavoy pev ws i8iwy, yucAouy 8€ ws aAdorpiay, 
GAN’ exnduvro pev os oixeiwy, dreixyovro 8 oomep xpy tev pndey mpoonxovrwy’ 
and so on, in the same measured strain. Of mapopoiwors, we have an 
example § 45, érs & dyavas i8eiv x povoy rayous xal pans, dda cat Adyar 
nat yvepns, x.t.A. The rhyming terminations pervade §§ 185, 186, cul- 
minating in a sentence, in which for once the echo is really effective, 
Pypnv 8 cat prjpny cal Bday moony riva xpi) vopifew 7 (avras éLew f redev- 
THOavTas KaradeiWery Tos ev Tois ToLovTOLs Epyos dptorevcavras; (Aesch. c. 
Ctes. p. 65 § 78, at the close of a paragraph, ov yap roy rporoyv GAAd roy 
Torroy povoy pernAAagevy, Ennius, ap. Cic. Orat. XXVII 23, Arce ef urbe 
orba sum.) No better illustration could be found of the importance of 
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the precept so much insisted upon by Aristotle, that the art employed in 
composition should be carefully concealed, than the striking difference 
in point of interest between the studied, monotonous, wearisome periods 
of Isocrates, and the animated, vigorous, natural, yet rhythmical pe- 
riods of Demosthenes, on which though at least as much pains and 
labour had been bestowed by the one as by the other—the critics said 
‘they smelt of the lamp’—in the one the study entirely escapes notice, in 
the other it is most painfully apparent. 

On antithesis and the rest, there are also remarks in Introd. pp. 314, 5, 
and the note: and on the divisions of the period, xcoyya and «Aor, of 
which the last two are zo¢ distinguished by Ar., p. 312, note I. 

The meaning and authorship of the Theodectea has been already 
discussed at length, p. 55, seq. The conclusion arrived at is, that the 
work here referred to was an carlier treatise on Rhetoric by Aristotle, the 
result of his rhetorical “caching, which confined itself to the subjects 
dealt with in the extant third book. al dpxai ray wepscdey, which is 
confined by the expression to the cyowoxdrapxrovy, may perhaps, as Vic- 
torius supposed, be intended to include by inference all the other figures 
described in this chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

This chapter offers a remarkable exception, at all events in the first six 
sections, to Aristotle’s ordinary manner of writing; in that the thoughts 
are in some degree written out and the meaning fairly represented by the 
language: instead of being left, as usual, to the sagacity of the reader 
to fill up and interpret as best he can. 

§1. ‘Having discussed and settled the preceding subject we have 
next to describe the sources of lively, pointed, sprightly, witty, facetious, 
clever, and popular (evdoxipotvra) sayings. Now to make them is the 
result either of natural ability (cleverness) or of long practice (excrcise); 
the exhibition (or explanation) of them is the province of this study (or 
treatise). evdugs, note on I 6.15. The Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) treats 
of doreioy in style, apparently with much the same meaning as that of 
Aristotle. See the analysis of the chap. in Introd. p. 434. Brevity is at all 
events an element of ro doreiov. Aristotle’s ro daretoy seems to correspond 
to Campbell's ‘ vivacity’ of style, which is treated in the first three chap- 
ters of his third book. 
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§ 2. ‘Let us then describe it by a complete (thorough or detailed) 
enumeration, and let this be our starting-point. Learning namely with 
ease (without trouble or labour) is naturally agreeable to every one, and 
names (nouns) are significant; and therefore all nouns or words from 
which we learn anything are most agreeable’, On this see note on 
c.9 § 8, add c. 11.9, and I 11. 21, 23. 

‘Now words strange, foreign, archaic, are not known at all (and can 
therefore convey no information), and the proper, ordinary, names of 
things, we know already. It is the metaphor (the only remaining kind 
of single word) that does this in the highest degree: for when (the poet, 
Homer Od. £ [XIv] 214) calls old age a (dry, withered) stalk or stubble, 
he conveys learning and knowledge through the medium of the genxs, 
because both are withered’, ‘are fallen into the sere and yellow leaf’. 
&a tov yévous, because the metaphor brings remote members (sfectes) of 
the same genus into a novel comparison, which teaches us something new 
of one or the other. . 

§ 3. ‘Now the poets’ similes produce the same effect (give point, 
vivacity, or liveliness, to the narrative of an epic poem, in which they 
lusually appear): and therefore if the simile be well (selected or executed, 
or both), it gives an air of liveliness, point, vividness to the composition. 
For the simile, as has been said before’ (not literally what is said here, 
but the substance of it, III 4.1), ‘is a metaphor, differing from it merely 
by the manner of setting forth (mode of statement): and therefore it is 
less agreeable because longer (paxporépws, Aeyouévn OF weroinpérn, Jt. 
written in a longer form, at greater length), and (because) it does not 
say directly that (of the two things compared) one ¢s the other; and 
accordingly (as the speaker's fongue does not say this, so) neither 
does the (hearer’s) mind look out for it’—and so loses the opportunity of 
learning. 

paxporépws} On this termination of the adv. comparative, see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § 141.3, Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 282 b, [Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 158, 2]. 
Matthiae has omitted it. 

The meaning of rpo6éae:, by which the simile'is said here to differ from 
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the metaphor, may be inferred from the previous passage referred to, III 4.1, 
but is not there directly expressed. It means the ‘mode of setting forth’, 
of describing or stating the comparison which both of them make; just 
as in c. 13. 2, 3 (in Ar.’s division of the speech), and Rhet. ad Alex. 29 
(30) § 2,21; 35 (36) § 1, wpodeors and spoexrieva: are put for ‘ the statement 
of the case’ or exposition of the facts. There are two distinguishable 
points in which the simile differs from the metaphor; the length, and 
(consequent) dilution of the force of its impression. The metaphor is 
concise, generally expressed in a single word, which suggests the com- 
parison, and identifies the two things compared, Aéyes ws rovro édxeivo; 
so that the comparison is forced directly upon the hearer’s mind, who 
thereby learns something: whereas the simile goes into detail, often toa 
considerable length, so that it loses the pointed brevity of the metaphor ; 
and instead of identifying the two objects compared, like the other, by 
the introduction of the Jarticle of comparison os, so weakens its force 
that the hearer is apt to lose the lesson and the pleasure that should 
be derived from it. 

§ 4. ‘Accordingly in style and enthymemes, all those’ (ratra, agree- 
ing only with ¢v@évunpara, stands for ravryy kcal ravra; including the 
former of the two) ‘are pointed and lively, which convey to us instruction 
rapidly’. Then follows a mofe on the preceding. ‘And this is the reason 
why neither superficial enthymemes are popular—by superficial (ydp, 
videlicet) 1 mean those that (lie on the surface, and) are (therefore) plain 
to everybody (so that he who runs may read) and require no research 
or investigation—nor those which when stated are unintelligible (to a 
popular audience); but all those of which the knowledge is acquired 
at the moment of delivery— even though it did not exist previously—or 
(in which) the understanding is only a little in the rear (of the speaker). 
For in the one case knowledge as it were is acquired; in the other, 
neither the one nor the other’, i.e. in either of these two ways there 
is a sort of learning, either immediate or nearly so: in the other case, 
that of superficial and unintelligible enthymemes or style in general, 
neither immediate nor quasi-immediate knowledge is attainable. Com- 
pare with this the second clause of I! 23. 30. 
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§ 5. ‘Such is the approved (popular) kind of enthymemes in respect 
of the sense or meaning (in their intellectual aspect). In that of style 
or language, so far as regards the figure (i. e. the structure of the period 
and its clauses), the popularity is attained by the antithetical expression 
of them (the balance of opposite clauses or members), as in the example, 
(Isocr. Phil. § 73), nat ray elpnunv rhy rots dAdots Kowhy moAepor Trois avray 
i8iois (their own private interests) edvat vous(ovrav’—as it stands in Iso- 
crates’ text, Aristotle having altered the arrangement, as usual ;—‘ war 
is antithetical to peace’:— 

§ 6. ‘and in the single words, by the metaphors they contain, 
‘and these neither foreign and strange’, (compare III II. 5, dw oixeiap, 
where reference is made to this place; so that dm’ olxeloy may be 
regarded as an interpretation of p} aAAorpiay here: and this coincides 
with III 2.9, metaphors should be ‘appropriate’, apporrovoas, or éx rov 
avadoyov ‘derived from a proportional or sindred subject’: and ibid. 
§ 12, metaphors should not be ‘far-fetched’, ov woppwhev, GAN’ éx trav 
cuyyevar Kat ray cpoeday,) ‘for such it is difficult to take in at a glance ; 
nor superficial, for these produce no impression. Further, (words are 
popular) if they vividly represent (things that they describe) ; for things 
should be seen (in the orators description of them) asif they were 
actually being done (going on, transacted, before the hearer’s eyes) 
rather than as future. This is in fact the ‘historic present’, applied to 
future, instead of past, events. On mp6 dppdrey, see note on II 8. 13. 
GdAAorpiay “alienam, ductam a rebus parum propinquis et affinibus,” 
Victorius; who also, as a parallel case, refers to Cic. de Or. 11 59. 241, 
est autem haec huius generis virtus, ut ita facta demonstres, ut mores 
etus de quo narres, ut sermo, ut vultus omnes exprimantur, ut tis qui 
audiunt tum geri z//az ficrique videantur. 

‘These three things then are to be aimed at (in the attempt to give 
vivacity and pungency to style), metaphor, antithesis, and vivid repre- 
sentation’, 

The meaning of évépyea is clearly shewn by a comparison with 
the statements of c. 11. It is there identified with mpo dpuparey 
mosewv, § 2, and is principally shewn in animation, literally and meta- 
phorically, in a vivid, vivacious, style, and in animating, vivifying, 
inanimate objects; investing them with life, motion, and personality? ; 


1 I may observe that this is one of the principal arts by which Mr Dickens 
attracts his readers, to which the remarkable vivacity of his writings is due. 
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§$ 2, 3, 4. xwwovpeva yap xal (ovra woret mdvra’ 4 8¢ (wy evepyeid ris 
(Eth. N. X 4, 1175 @ 12). This sense is borrowed from the metaphysical 
use of the term, to express ‘realization’, as opposed to 8uvayus, the mere 
capacity or potentiality of life and action. I may add that évépyea 
is used in two distinct senses, representing two different forms of de- 
velopment, which may be distinguished as the metaphysical and moral 
applications of it; as will appear from a comparison of the form it 
assumes in the Nicom. Ethics, and the biology of the de Anima, It 
is sometimes identifiable with évredéyera, expressing the actuality or 
actual realization of existence out of a mere undeveloped capacity of 
life: in the moral view, it is the realization of action, a realized activity, 
from the dormant capacity—implying existence—to the active exercise 
or energy of the bodily and mental functions. So happiness is an évépyeia 
Wuyijs, pleasure reAecot (Completes and crowns) ry dvépyeray, Eth. N. xX 4, 
sub init. and again c. 4, ult. c. 5, sub init.: and the def. of pleasure 
in the seventh (Eudemian) book, évépyera dveyrddioros. Somctimes three 
stages are distinguished (as frequently in the de Anima), illustrated 
by three degrees of knowledge in man: (1) the latent capacity, (2) know- 
ledge acquired but not exercised, and (3) the active exercise of thought 
and knowledge by 6ewpia, philosophical contemplation and speculation}. 

Quintilian on édvépyesa, VIII 3. 89, dvépyesa confinis his (est enim ab 
agendo dicta) et cuius propria virtus, non esse quae dicuntur, otiosa. 
Ib. 6. 11, Pracctpfuegue ex his oritur sublimitas guae audaci et proxime 
periculum translatione tolluntur, guum rebus sensu carentibus actum 
guendam ef animos damus; qualis est, pontem indignatus Araxes. 
From évépyea another quality of style is to be distinguished (in Quint) 
viz, évapyesa, ‘clear, lively, graphic, narration, (evidentia,) though near 
akin to the other. It is mentioned Iv 2. 63, and distinguished from 
perspicuilas, VIII 3.61. évapyesa, guae a Cicerone illustratio ¢¢ evidentia 
nominatur, quae non tam dicere videlur quam ostendere: et affectus non 
aliter, quam si rebus ipsis intersimus, sequentur [id. V1 2. 32]. See Ern. 
Lex. Tech. Gr. s, v. et évépyesa. 

§ 7. ‘Of the four kinds of metaphors, the proportional are the most 
popular’, On metaphor in general, and the proportional metaphor in 
particular, see Appendix B to Bk. 111, Introd. p. 374. 

Here follows a string of pointed, striking, sayings, exemplifying 

1 At the conclusion of Mr Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamiiton'’s Phil. 
p- &89, we find the following remark. ‘‘In Aristotle’s case the assertion (of 
Sir W. H.) rests on a mistake of the meaning of the Aristotelian word évéryeca, 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to possibility, actus to fotentia.” 
Had Mr Mill turned to the first two sentences of Aristotle’s Ethics, or to the 
chapters on Pleasure, X. 4, 5, he would have seen reason to alter this statement. 
By ‘energy’ I suppose active, vigorous, exercise to be intended. 
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rd doretoy in style; all of them metaphors, and most of these conveyed 
in single words. They do really, I think, deserve the character attributed 
to them. The passage, ray dé perahopar—reipacba Souva, is transcribed 
by Dionysius, Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 8, in his enquiry into the date of the 
Rhetoric. The most important variation from the text of Ar. is the 
omission of the example from Leptines “by all the Mss” (Spengel’s 
Tract on Rhet. Munich 1851 p. 47), though it has been supplied in the 
printed copies; he begins the quotation with cara A€fw otra ypadwy. 
The only other difference of any importance is dyayorra for Zyoyra, and 
&8dvat otras for Suva. 

‘As Pericles said, that the youth that had perished in the war had 
vanished out of the city, as though one were to take the spring out of 
the year’. On this saying, and Pericles’ claim to it, see note on I 7.34. 

‘And Leptines of the Lacedaemonians, (to the Athenian assembly,) 
that he would not let them look on whilst Greece became one-eyed (lost 
one of her eyes—the other being of course Athens; A¢hens, the eye of 
Greece, Milton, P. RX. 1v 240). Victorius has produced similar expressions 
from Cic. pro leg. Manil. c. 5 § 11, de Nat. Deor. 111 38, AH? duos tllos 
oculos orae maritimae effoderunt. “ Similiter Cimon Atheniensibus sua- 
Sit, pore riy “EAAdda xoAny, pyre Thy wodw érepdfvya mepiideiy yeyernpévny, 
Plut. Cim. 489 C, as o elrov, pH moujonre érepopOadpoy rv ‘EAAadda (Plut. 
Polit. Praecept. 803 A),” Victorius. The Leptines here mentioned 
is no doubt the proposer of the law mepi ris dredelas against which 
Demosthenes delivered the speech c. Leptin. in B.c. 355. He may possibly 
be the same as the Leptines mentioned by Demosth. c. Androt. § 60, 
o éx KoiAns. Wolf, Proleg. ad Dem. Leptin. p. 45, note 12 (Schifer, 
Appar. ad Dem. p. 8), supposes that the author of this saying and 
the opponent of Demosthenes are the same person. The occasion on 
which Leptines produced his metaphor was the embassy sent by the 
Lacedaemonians to Athens in their extremity, after the defeat of 
Leuctra (371 B.C.), during the invasion of their country by the Thebans, 
B.C. 369 ; see Xen. Hellen. vi 5. 34, 35, Isocr. Archia § 64, seq. Grote, Hist. 
Gr. Vol. x (ch. LXXvIII] p. 320 seq. Thirlw. Hist. Gr. ch. XXXIX (Vol. V. p. 
106, isted.). Isocrates, Areop. § 69, alludes to the same event, dere Aaxe- 
Batpovious, rovs emi THs GAryapyias dAlyou Beiv Kal’ éxdorny Thy Yiuépay mpoorar- 
rovras tiv (see the fragm. of Lysias, Or. 34, quoted in note on 11 23.19, 
on this Lacedaemonian ‘ dictation’, 404 B.C.) éAdeiv emt rijs Snpoxparias 
(369 B.C.) ixerevoovtas Kai Senoopévous py meptideiv avrovs dvagrarovs yevo- 
pévous. [A. Schaefer's Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1 p. 75, note. ] 

“And the saying of Cephisodotus, in his indignation at Chares’ eager- 
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1 dyayévra cum Dionysio.  * 8:3dva ovrws cum Dionysio. * éwurcrwopévous 
ness for the scrutiny of the accounts (of his charge) in the conduct of the 
Olynthian war, “that he drove the people into a fit of choking by his 
(pertinacity in the) attempt to offer his accounts for scrutiny in this way.” 
He wanted to force his accounts down their throats, and nearly 
choked them in the attempt. I have followed Dionysius’ version of this 
extract, which is plainly preferable to the text of Aristotle. dyew eis 
aviypa is Greek and sense; éxew els mviypa neither one nor the other; 
and é:8ovas ovrws, at the end, has far more meaning than the simple 
douva: of our text. With the vulgar reading, ¢yoyra must be taken with 
ras evOuvas, “with his accounts in his hands”—which is so far graphic, as 
it indicates the eagerness with which he was trying to force them upon 
the people—but then doivas row Sipoy els rviypa, for ‘to drive them into 
a choking-fit ’, is surely indefensible. 

Cephisodotus, 6 é«x Kepapéav, has been already quoted ; see III 4.3 note 
(near the end of the section [p.53]), where some account is given. Two more 
of his pungent sayings are quoted further on. Chares, with his mercenaries, 
was sent to take the command in the Olynthian war in 349 B.C. (Clinton, 
fF. —.). Olynthus was taken by Philip, 347. This notice is cited by Max 
Schmidt in his tract On the date of Ar.’s Rhetoric, p. 15, as a piece of 
evidence on that question ; but the limit of the period of publication can be 
brought much lower down. See Introd. Ox the date of the Rhetoric, p. 36 seq. 

wviypa OF svypos, and its congeners, is a medical term, used by Hip- 
pocrates, expressive of choking, stifling, suffocation. 

‘And the same (Cephisodotus) once in an exhortation to the Athe- 
nians said that they must march out (at once) to Euboea (to the aid 
of the Euboeans), and ‘here provide themselves with provisions’ (read by 
all means é¢mcotricopevous, the future, with Spengel; Bekker retains the v/- 
gata lectio émocrwapeévous, which spoils the point), ‘like Miltiades’ decree’ 
(with all the unhesitating haste prescribed by Miltiades’ decree at the time 
of the first Median invasion). They were ¢herefore not to lose any time in 
making provision a¢ Aome, but to get to Euboea with all speed and ¢here 
provide themselves: the future is necessary: Victorius, though he reads 
the aorist, translates it as the future. This hurried expedition to Euboea 
occurred in 358 B.C., Clinton, /. #7., sub anno, Dem. c. Androt. § 14, tcf 
Grt wpgny EvBoevow npepoy rpiov ¢BonOycare x.r.A. and Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 85. It was made to assist the Euboeans against the Theban invaders ; 
and in the archonship of Cephisodotus himsclf. 

ro MeAriddov Widicpal is explained by the Scholiast, quoted by Vater, 
rd py BovrkevcacGas’ MiAriadns py Bovdevodpevos é€7AGev xara rou Réptov : 
and more at length by Ulpian in Shilleto’s note to Dem. de F. L. § 346, - 
émiovreov ray Mndov, éfapyijs xal 6 MeAtiadns Spapeiy evOus emi rov Mupadava 
éyndicaro cai py dvapéve fas ovAdAeyooww of cuppayycovres. As to the 
grammatical construction of the accusative, it seems to be a substitution 

AR. ITT. 8 
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of ro McAriadou Wydiocpna for the proper cognate accusative ¢f£od8or, to 
make an expedition, such as, on the principle of, Miltiades’ decree, with 
all haste, and without deliberation. 

‘And Iphicrates, indignant at the truce that the Athenians had made 
with Epidaurus and the neighbouring coasts, said of them that “they 
had stript themselves of their provisions (not ‘for the way’, but) for the 
war”’, éoda are Viatica, provisions for a journey ; which in the absence 
of inns the traveller had to carry with him: here, provisions for the 
support and maintenance of war and its expeditions. Hdt. writes érodka, 
Xen. dpddoy (sing.). Arist., Pol. 11 5, 1263 @ 37, uses it of provisions for 
hunting expeditions in Lacedaemon. 

The small independent state of Epidaurus, bounded by the territories 
of Corinth, Argolis, Troezen, and the Saronic gulf, was at this time in 
alliance with Sparta, to which it supplied troops, in the great contest 
with the confederate Greeks, allied for the reduction of the Lacedae- 
monian power, terminating in the battle of Corinth, 394 B.C., see Grote, 
Hist. Gr.Vol. 1X [ch. LXx1v] p. 422, 425 ; and Xenophon’s description of the 
battle, Helen. 1v 2.9—23. It appears from this passage that the Athenians 
had made a truce with Epidaurus. Cephisodotus’ indignation was aroused 
at the folly of making a truce with people who had a sea-board, which the 
Athenians with their naval superiority could have plundered with im- 
punity, and so have supported the war. 

‘And Peitholaus (called) the Paralian (trireme) “the people’s cudgel”, 
and Sestos “the corn-stall of the Piraeus”’. Whether this Peitholaus is 
the same as the one already mentioned II! 9.7, as associated with Lyco- 
phron in the government of Pherae, we have no means of precisely deter- 
mining. The probability is that he is. For even Aristotle’s careless- 
ness could hardly have carried him so far as to neglect to mention the 
distinction between two persons named so nearly together, if there were 
any. This being so, it appears again, as from the former passage, that 
he lived at Athens after his downfall. 

rv madpadov}] ‘This vessel and its companion the Sadapivia were two 
picked vessels, fast sailers, and with carefully chosen and highly paid 
crews, kept in reserve at the Piraeus for state purposes; such as sacred 
embassies, Gewpiat, to carry the admiral of the fleet in a naval expedition, 
for ordinary embassies, ‘for the transport of money and persons’ (Béckh, 
Publ. Econ. Bk. 11. c. 16, Lewis’ Transl. p. 240), and for the pursuit and 
conveyance to Athens of state offenders who had made their escape; as 
Alcibiades after the mutilation of the Hermae, Thuc. vi 53, 61 dés, of the 
Salaminia. As illustrating the use of the Paralus as a soradovy, Demosth. 
epi trav dy Xeppovjow, § 29 is still more in point; dAX’ én pev rods 
éxOpots, ovs oun ort AaBeiv rd Tots vouots, Kai orpatiaras rpéhesw Kat Tpiy- 
pes éxméurey cal ypnpara eiodepew Bei cat dvayxaiov dori, émi 8 yas 
avrous Whdiopa, eioayyedia, Udpados, tavr’ éoriv, i.e. the special decree, 
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impeachment, and the Paralus, were the three principal éxstruments of 
punishment of offenders amongst the Athenian citizens. The Mdpados 
therefore is here compared to a powador or cudgel, because it is the 
instrument with which the state deals her heaviest blows, not only upon 
those that have escaped her justice, but upon all those who offend her. 
Hidpados- pia roy swap’ ’A@nvaiwy mpos ras dnpooias xpelas diamepmopeveoy 
rpiypery, Harpocr. s.v. He adds that the crews of the two vessels 
received four obols a day, and stayed at home the greater part of the year. 
Photius has four articles on the word, one of them borrowed from Har- 
pocr., almost in the same words. The first of the four identifies.the 
Salaminian and Paralian. There is an article upon this in Smith’s Dict. 
of Ant. (s.v. Salamintia). 

Sestos, on the Hellespont, seems from this passage to have been one 
of the emporia for the corn which was imported from the coasts of the 
Black Sea and the adjacent regions. It is mentioned with others by 
Isocr. avri8. § 107, as an important and well-situated town. Strabo, 
in writing of Troas, makes no mention of the corn-stores of Sestos. 
[Biichsenschiitz, Bests und Erwerb, pp. 421—430 (on the cormtrade 
between Greece and the Euxine). The present passage, which he does 
not quote, suggests a modification of his statement on p. 426 that Sestos 
and Abydos were less important emporia than Lampsacus. ] 

This corn-store or warehouse is compared to the ‘ shopboard’ or‘ stall’ 
ria, the tray on which corn was exposed for sale inthe shops. The word 
was used for a ‘stand’ or ‘stage’ of various kinds. A passage which 
illustrates the use of it referred to here (which does sof appear in the 
Lexicons) is Arist. Hist. An. vI 24. 3, where there is an account of a 
wonderful mule, that lived to the age of 80; after it had been released 
from labour by reason of its age, it used to walk by the side of the teams 
which were dragging the stone for the building of se temple (doubtless 
the Parthenon), and not only urged them on to their work, but helped 
them itself to drag the load up the hill (how this was done by the animal 
is not explained) ; der’ éyyndicayro py dreXavvety aurov ToUs otroreAous ard 
réy rn\cay. This clearly explains the particular sense of rnAia in this 
passage. The rnAiais the tray or stand at the corn-dealer’s door, in 
which the corn is exposed for sale. In Aristoph. Plut. 1038, it means 
‘a sieve’, xooxlvov xucdos Sive mepipépeva, Schol. ad loc., Etym., Suidas 
and Hesychius. 

‘And Pericles bade (his countrymen) get Aegina out of the way (get 
rid of it, as a plague or obstacle to their enjoyment or happiness) “the 
eyesore of the Piraeus”’, This saying is quoted by Plutarch, Pol. Praec. 
803 A, amongst the mroNsrixa mupayyéApara: and also pu womonre érep- 
opGadpoy thy ‘E\Aada, without the author’s name. It is attributed to 
Demades by Athen. 111 99 D, Anyadns 6 pyrep Aecye rhy per Alyivay Anuny 
elvat row Tletpares. Comp. Plut. Apophth. Reg. et Duc. 186 c, and Wyt- 
tenbach note # ad loc. It suggested to Casaubon an emendation of an 
apparently unmeaning word in Strabo 1X p. 395, of the islet of Psyttalea, 
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Tleipatéws. kati MoipoxAyns ovBev etn srovnpotepos 
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UTEPHMEPOL MOL THY yapwv ai mapGEvot. 
between Salamis and the mainland, wjorov gpnpow werpades (Svcoppos 
Aesch. Pers. 450) 6 tives elrrov Atpéva (Jege Anpnv) rov Tletpards. 

Aypn and Anpay seem (from the Lexx.) to be almost confined to Ari- 
stophanes amongst the earlier writers. Arist. Lysistr. 301, with a pun 
upon Aypmoy sip (on which see Schneidewin on Soph. Philoct. 799); Plut. 
581, Kpovxais Anpacs (old-fashioned prejudices, dimnesses of sight) dvras 
Anpavres Tas ppévas audwo. Nub. 327, Anyay xoAdox’yras. (They occur 
however as medical terms in Hippocrates.) They are not found, where 
they were to be most expected, in the Fragments of the other Comic 
writers. No instance of either is to be found in the very complete 
Index to Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 

‘And Moerocles said that he was in no respect a greater knave than 
—one of the respectable (upper) classes that he named: for the other 
played the knave at the rate of 33 per cent., he (himself) only at ten’. 
The degree of knavery is compared to the rate of interest or profit which 
is made upon each: “a very respectable person indeed!” says Moerocles 
“and a-very respectable interest he makes upon his respectability (or, 
rightly interpreted, roguery): why! I only get a third of that for mine.” 
Of Moerocles an account is given in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. s. v. Moipordjs, 
Zadapiveos ray map’ "AOnvaias ov adavas wodtrevoapevoy. Harpocr. He 
was a contemporary of Demosthenes, who mentions him four times, see 
Sauppe’s Jad. Nom. ad Or. Alt. Ul 99, and an anti-Macedonian orator. 
He seems from the allusion, de F. L. § 293 (§ 335) to have been a 
greedy fellow, and inclined to exaction in money-matters. On the rates 
of interest at Athens, and the modes of computing it, see Béckh, Pxdd. 
Econ. Bk. 1. c. 22, Lewis’ Tr. p. 130. 

‘And Anaxandrides’ iambic verse about (not ‘on behalf of’, of which 
there is no evidence i the text) the daughters’ (so in the Scriptures, 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’, &c) ‘who were over long about marrying, “I 
find (of) the young ladies have passed the day for their marriage.”’ 
[“‘ My daughters’ marriage-bonds have passed their date.” ] 

Umepnyepos, here metaphorically used by Anaxandrides, is properly a 
technical term of Attic law, signifying one who has failed to pay a fine, orto 
comply with any judgment or verdict imposed by the court on the day 
appointed: one who has passed the prescribed term or the day fixed. It 
takes the genit. here, as if it were Umép rjv yyepav ray yapey, like dyadxos 
dowidwy, drerd\os papéwy, dyopnros Kexuparwy, &c. Anaxandrides was a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, Meineke, Fragm. Com. Att. Vol. 1. p. 367 
seq. The line here quoted is Fragm. Inc. XVII, Meineke 111 200, Anaxan- 
drides is quoted again, c. 11. 8, an equally uncertain fragment, No. 
XVIII, and probably again, 11.10, also 12. 3, and Eth, N. vii 14. 
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‘And that of Polyeuctus to one Speusippus who was paralysed, “that 
he could not keep still (was as restless as ever), though bound (fettered, 
confined) by fate (or accident) in a pillory- (or stocks-) complaint” [“ bound 
in a perfect pillory of pain”]’. 

Polyeuctus, probably of (the Ath. deme) Sphettus, an Attic orator, 
contemporary with Demosth. and of the same political party, viz. anti- 
Maced nian. See Plut. Vit. Demosth. 846 Cc, which connects him with 
Demosthenes. Also, Vit. Parallel. Demosth. c. 10, 6 8 avrés hiddcogos 
(Ariston of Chios) HoAvevcrov loropet rov Ehyrriov, &va tay TOTE mToAtTeU- 
opevoy ’AOnynaw, dropaivecOa péyiorov péy elvas propa Anpoobern x.1.X. 
A short account of him is to be found in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. s. v. 
No. 2, (the writer says that “the ovations (!) of P.” are here referred to). 
There are six of the name mentioned in the Orators—Sauppe J/udex 
Nominum (ad Or. Att.) W1 117.—It is uncertain whether the P. who 
appears in Dem. c. Mid. § 139 is the same as he of Sphettus. Sauppe 
distinguishes them: Buttmann, ad loc. Mid. 560. 2, has this note: 
“Orator temporis illius, praeter hanc Midiae defensionem, cum De- 
mosthene coniunctissimus, si credimus Ruhnkenio, qui eundem putat 
ac Sphettium. Augerus non item;” nor, apparently, Sauppe [nor 
Amold Schaefer, Dem. u. 5. Zett, 1. p. 100, who elsewhere quotes Dem. 
Phil. 111. § 72, WoAvevxros 6 BéArioros ovrogi (of the Sphettian)]. The 
speaker quoted by Ar. was doubtless the best known of them, the 
Sphettian. See the reff. in Westermann, Gesch. der Beredts. § 53, 5, 6. 

dmomAnxrixds, dadénAnxros, one who has received a shock or stroke 
(as of palsy), which has driven him away from (dc) himself and his 
normal condition, and so disabled, paralysed, him: of an ‘apoplectic 
stroke’, but not here; also, like éemAjrrecOa:, to be startled out of one’s 
wits, or driven mad, affonitus. I have followed Victorius in the in- 
terpretation of the saying ; that Speusippus, though his body was now 
paralysed, and motionless as if he had been fastened in the stocks 
or pillory—or worse, in an instrument that confined his head, hands, 
and feet—had his mind as restless and excitable as ever. 

nevrecvptyyos is a transfer from a wooden instrument with five 
‘pipes’ or holes, kept in the prison for the punishment of refractory 
prisoners, which confined at once the head, hands, and feet, to a disorder 
which paralyses and deprives of motion. Arist. Eq. 1049, éjcai a’ 
éxéheve wevreaupiyye Evdg. “wévre orras Cxovri, 80 Sy of re wodes Kal al xeipes 
xal 0 tpdyndos dyeSaAXero.” Schol. ad loc. mevrecupiyye fiAe@, Tp wodonaky’ 
wévre yap omas éxet, de’ dv... (as before) ¢uSadXovras (Suidas). Comp. ID.s. v. 
srodoxdxkn (a later form of ro8oxdxn), Anpoobévns xara Tipoxparovs (in a law, 
§ 105), rd EvAoy rd ev rp Beopwrnpig obrws éxadeiro «t.A. To which 
Harpocr. adds, s. v. wodoxdxxn, Avoias 8 dv r@ xara Ocopryortov, el 
ynijows, ébryeiras rovvopa’ dnot yap’  wodoxaxkyn alto datw Oo viv KadeiTas 
dy re EvA@ dedéc6a (Lys. c. Theomn. a § 16. q. v.). On this, and the 
various other punishment$ in use at Athens, see Becker’s Charicles, 
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pp. 369, 370. He says “Suidas is wrong in taking this Gr. €) to be 
synonymous with the sodoxdean :” but does not tell us why, or upon 
what authority (probably on account of the name, wo8o-xdxn). 

‘And Cephisodotus called the triremes parti-coloured (gaily-painted) 
(mills i.e.) millstones’ from their crushing and grinding (exactions and 
oppressions) the Athenian tributaries and others. Comp. on this ex- 
pression II 6.1, as an instance of a “ privative epithet ”, the note on that 
section, near the end. On motxidous, Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 1V 
289, pictis phaselis (cf. St John’s Hellenes 111 302], On Cephisodotus, 
o Aewros, 6 €k Kepapewy, see note on III 4. 4. 

‘And “the Dog” (Diogenes the Cynic) called the taverns (or wine- 
shops) “the Attic messes” ’. 

Of Diogenes, 6 Kuov', see Grote’s Plato 11 p. 507, seq. ch. 38. 
“Diogenes seems to have been known by his contemporaries under this 
title. Aristotle (1. c.) cites from him a witty comparison under that desig- 
nation.” u. sp. 509. He receives this name from the little boys or the 
bystanders in several of Diogenes’ (Laert.) stories about him. A long 
list of his sayings, often witty, but usually bitter and sarcastic, is to 
be found in Diogenes Laertius’ Life. This does not appear amongst them. 

ra xarmAeia] retail shops (xam7jAwv), cook-shops, wine-shops and taverns, 
Comp. Isocr. Areop. § 49 ; speaking of the change of habits and manners 
in Athens in the author’s time: é» xamprcip 8¢ dayeiy 7 meiv ovdeis 
odd’ Gy olxerns émeens éroApnocer’ cepviverOas yap €yedérwy GAX’ ov Bapodo- 
xeverOa*. These scenes of riot, drunkenness, and licentiousness, says 
the satirical Diogenes, are what the Athenians call their ovooira ; 
this is ¢heiy substitute for (or representative of) the sober and orderly 
Spartan ¢idirua. See the description in Grote, H. G. 11 513 [chap. v1], 
Miiller, Dor. IV 3, on the meals of the’ Dorians. qudira, or as it 
is usually written dedina, is the name given by the S,artans to what 
the Athenians and others called ovagira, the public tables or messes 
at which all the citizens dined in common. Miller, u. s. § 3, 11 294 
Lewis’ Transl.), remarks, note 2, “ It is very probable that this decdira, 


2 One Aristogeiton, an Athenian orator, also received this nickname, érexadeéro 
xowy Sid rhy dyaldccay aro’. Suidas. 

* This passage of Isocr. Areopag. is cited by Athen. xt 21, 566 F, on tavern- 
haunting, és é ro’s xawndelos xal rots wardoxelus del Siartara, xalro "Iooxpd- 
Tous Tou pyropos év rH Apeowayecrex@ elpyxoros—here follow the words quoted in 
this text. Athenaeus continues ‘Tweplins 82 év r@ xard Tlarpox)éous...rovs 'Apeorayl- 
ras Oyoly dnorgcayrd Twa é» xawnrely xwr0oa dnévar eis “Apecoy wdyor. od 3d, 
@ copiord, dv rots xarndelos cuvavadptpy ob ped’ ralpwy, dAAA pera éracpuw 
x.7.r. Plut. Vit. x Orat. Demosth. 847 F, Acoyévyns 5@ 6 xéww Ceaoduevos avréy 
(Demosth.) rore é xawntely aloxuvipervoy xal droxwpotvra, efwev, Sow paiddow 
groxwpeis rocobry padr\ow ev xarndelw op. These extracts descriptive of the 
character of these taverns will throw some light upon Diogenes’ pleasantry. 
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(share or scanty meals) was a ludicrous distortion of an ancient Spartan 
name ¢udina, i.e. love-feasts.” This is made still more probable by 
the fact that Ar. in his Politics always writes the word ¢:dirsia—ra 
ovociria ta xadovpeva diditia, 11 9, 1271 @ 27, Ib. 10, 1272 @ 2, c. 1, 
1272 5 34—and the constant interchange of @ and é/ (8daxpu, dacrima,; 
*O8uaceds, Ulysses). They were originally called av8peia, men's meals, both 
by Cretans and Spartans, the institution being common to both peoples, 
the Spartan being in this, as in other particulars, borrowed from the 
Cretan. Pol. II 10, 1272 @ 2, xal avociria map’ dydorepas cori’ cal 
TO ye dpxaiov éxddrovv of Adxaves ov Gudiria GAN’ Gy8pia, xabdrep ol Kpijres, 
J nai 8pAov Sri dxeiOev CAjAvOev. And of the Carthaginian constitution, 
Ib. c. 11, 1272 6 34, Exec O¢ mapanmAjow ry Aax. wokireig Ta pev ovogiria 
rev €raiprey tois Pideriots x.T.A. 

‘And Aesion, that (the Athenians) had emptied (or drained) their 
entire city into Sicily’, Meaning, that the Athenian forces sent over 
for the invasion of Sicily in 415—413 B.C. were so enormous in pro- 
portion to the population of Athens, that they might be said to have 
completely drained it, ‘For this is a metaphor, and sets the thing 
before our eyes’. 

Aesion’s name occurs, but only as the father of Euctemon, in De- 
mosth. Mid. § 165. Also in a citation from Hermippus, in Plut. Vit. 
Demosth. (Vit. Parall.) c. 11, in which he compares Demosthenes’ 
speeches, especially for reading, advantageously with those of his pre- 
decessors. The only other notice of him that I have been able to 
find is Suidas s. v. AnuooOevns : which is merely that he (Dem.) ovvedido- 
Adynoe Alsion tp "AOnvaip ; which implies community of studies. He 
was therefore an Athenian orator, contemporary with Demosthenes. 

‘And’—Aesion again—* so that Greece cried aloud”: this again is 
in some sense a metaphor, and a vivid expression’. A metaphor no 
doubt (though Victorius says it is a mere Aypallage), since it transfers 
the voice from an individual to a collective people, or country. It is mpd 
Sppdrey in that it animates an inanimate object, or abstraction; c. 11. 
2, 3. Demosthenes has used this twice, de F. L. § 92, 9 yap dAn@ea xal 
Ta wenpaypeva avra Bog, and § 129, ravr’ ody) Bog nal A€yes Sts ypypar’ eAndey 
Aicyivns: and a very near approach to it, Olynth. a’ § 2, 6 pé» ody swapedpy 
KaLpOS...povor ovxl Acyee HPawyy agiels Gre x.r.A. Aesch. Agam. 1106 (Dind.), 
waga yap wots Bog. Eur. Hippol. 877, Bog Bug déAros dAaora. 

‘And as Cephisodotus bade (the Athenians) take care not to convert 
many of their mobs into assemblies’ (/4 their mobs, in any numbers). 
Ceplfisodotus we have had three times already as the author of pointed 
sayings, III 4. 3, and 10. 6, ds. The point of this saying seems to lie in 
the word ourdpopuas, which is substituted for ovyxAnjrovs éxeAncias. It im- 
plies that most of their ordinary assemblies are mere mobs, tumultuary 
gatherings, riotous and unruly, instead of ovyeAnros, regularly convoked 
for special occasions in due form and order. It would certainly be 
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better without éxxAncias, as Wolf proposes. It would then mean “not to 
hold their—mobs too frequently.” Both Bekker and Spengel retain the 
vulgata lectio: the latter with a comma between cuv8popds and éxxAncias. 

‘And Isocrates, “to those that flock together promiscuously (scramble, 
as it were) in the general festivals”’., This is an expression of precisely 
the same import as the preceding. It occurs in Isocr. Phil. § 12, and 
runs thus, Gre ro pew ais mampyupectw evoyAciv xai mpos Gnayras A€yewy Tous 
ouvrpexovras év avrais mpos ovdéva Aéyerw dori, x.rX. 

‘And the example in the Funeral Oration, that “Greece might well 
have her hair cut off (go into mourning) over the tomb of those that died 
at Salamis, for her freedom and their valour were buried in the same 
grave”: for had he only said “that she might well weep for the virtue 
that lay buried with them”, it would have been a metaphor and a graphic 
touch, but the (addition of) “freedom with the virtue” carries with it a 
kind of antithesis’. This really affecting passage, which Aristotle has 
partially spoiled by omission and alteration, runs thus in the orginal— 
the funeral oration attributed to Lysias!, Or. 2, in Baiter and Sauppe’s 
Or. Att. 1 68, § 60: “and therefore Greece might well that day cut off 
her hair over yonder tomb (the orator is on the spot, and points to it) and 
mourn for those that lie buried here, seeing that her own (the text has 
a’ray, their own, the collective ‘EAAds being resolved into its component 
members) freedom and their valour are laid together in one grave”. 
Aristotle has very much marred the simple beauty of the sentence (which 
if it be not Lysias’, is at all events quite worthy of him) by his alterations ; 


1 This speech is condemned as spurious by [Dobree and] Baiter and Sauppe [and 
also by Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, \ p. 431, and Jebb, Attic Orators, 1 p. 208. 
It contains some close parallels to the Panegyric of Isocrates and would appear to 
have been written by one of the pupils of that rhetorician, from whom Ar. (it will 
be observed) takes the quotation just preceding the present passage]. Let us hear 
on the other side Mr Grote, Hist. Gr. vol. v1 [chap. xLvI11] p. rg1, note, ‘‘Of (the 
funeral orations) ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, the genuineness has been 
suspected, though upon far less grounds (than that attributed to Demosth.)..... but 
this harangue of Lysias, a wery fine composition, may well be his, and may perhaps 
have been really delivered—though probably not delivered by him, as he was not 
a qualified citizen.” In this judgment T entirely agree ; and it seems to derive 
some authority from the citation of this extract here, as a specimen of pointed 
style, which shews that it was at all events well known to Aristotle and the 
Athenian public, and well remembered, though the author's name is not given ; 
perhaps for this very reason, that the authorship of it was so well known. 


{ 
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especially the substitution of the frigid, explanatory, r@ rdv év Zadapin, for 
the graphic r@de and rere of the original (I here follow Victorius). (The 
context of the original passage shews that the substitution is really 
a blunder, as the reference is not to the Athenians who fought at Salamis 
but to those who died at Aegospotami and elsewhere towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war.] 

The metaphor lies of course in the word xeipao8a:, by which Greece 
is personified and compared to a woman who, according to the national 
custom, cuts off her hair as a sign of mourning—on this custom see 
Becker’s Charicles, p. 398; comp. Eur. Troad. 141, Orest. 458, Alc. 515, 
Suppl. 97, 974, Hel. 1060, wévOcpos, mevOnpns, xovpd, xovpai. Aesch. 
Choeph. 6 (Paley’s note ad loc.), Hom. JL xxiI. 142, &c. The last 
two passages shew that this custom was not absolutely confined to 
women, though it was especially characteristic of them. In Lysias the 
personification, which is most tastelessly interrupted by the plural avro», 
is resumed in the next clause, ds dvoTvy)s per 5 ‘EAXas rotovrey arydpar 
éppav) yevouevn x.r.4. Here Greece becomes a bereaved mother. 

‘And as Iphicrates said, “the course of my argument cuts right through 
the middle of Chares’ acts”: a proportional metaphor; and the “ right 
through the middle” sets the thing vividly before our eyes’. This was 
said by Iphicrates in the same case as that which is noticed in II 23.7 
(see note), the prosecution, namely, of him and his colleagues Menestheus 
and Timotheus, together with Chares, who were all brought to trial by 
Aristophon the Azenian in 355 B.C. on the scrutiny of their accounts, for 
misconduct in their command during the Social war. Sauppe u. s. p. 191, 
commenting on this passage, says “Iphicrates se et collegas accusatos 
defendens exponit quam male Chares rem gesserit. Hoc facturus dixit, 
iter orationes suae ferre per medias Charetis res gestas, guast de itinere 
per hostium fines factundo diceret." The Sroportion of the metaphor is 
this: As a road is carried, or an army or expedition marched, right into 
the heart of an enemy’s country, so Iphicrates in his defence carried 
hostility and destruction (exposure and censure) into Chares’ conduct 
during their joint command. 

‘And the saying, “to invite dangers to the help (rescue, remedy) of 
dangers” is a vivid metaphor’. The author, and occasion, of this sen- 
tence are alike unknown. I have followed Schrader in the translation. 
To rid yourself of one danger another must often be invoked or invited, as 
a man saves himself from a shipwrecked vessel by throwing himself 
overboard and clinging to a plank. He also quotes Florus, 1. 17, Fadius 
Maximus periculosissimum bellum bello explicavit, The metaphor lies 
in swapaxaXety and BonOycovras, which are transferred from men to dan- 
gers, which are thereby ‘ animated’; rd dyvyov becomes éuwuyoy. 
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‘And (what) Lycoleon (said) in his defence of Chabrias, “not even 
awed by that symbol of his supplication, the bronze image (yonder)”’, 
Of Lycoleon nothing seems to be known, beyond what may be gathered 
from this passage, that he was an Athenian orator, and defended Chabrias 
in his trial B.c. 366. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. In 366 B.c. Chabrias 
was brought to trial with Callistratus, the orator, on a charge of miscon- 
duct leading to the loss of Oropus, See ante, note ad 1 7-13. Grote, 
ffist. Gr. X [chap. LXxIX] pp. 392, 3, and note 31. Chabrias had greatly 
distinguished himself on a former occasion, described in Grote, Hist. Gr. 
X (chap. LXXvit] pp. 172, 3, in an action near Thebes fought against 
Agesilaus and the Lacedaemonians, 378 B.C. Agesilaus “was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach on a high and advantageous 
ground, without moving until signal should be given ; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protruded” (Diodorus, xv. 33, 
Cornelius Nepos, Chabr. c. 1, odnzxo £enu scuto). “The Athenian public 
having afterwards voted a statue in his honour, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design.” Ib. 173, note 1. This is also referred to, the 
details being passed over, in Dem. c. Lept., in a long enumeration of all 
Chabrias’ services to his country, §§ 75—78; mpos dravras HeXorovvnaious 
maperagaro dv OnBas, § 76. See also Wolf, ad loc. Pp. 479.25 (Schifer, 
Appar, ad Dem. 111 168). Lycoleon in his speech points to this statue 
which stood in the dyopd in sight of the court, and taking advantage of - 
the posture of it, which he interprets as that of a suppliant, appeals from 
it to the feelings of the judges, at the same time reminding them of the 
merits of the original. The effect no doubt must have been very striking, 
The metaphor resides in ixernpiav, which is transferred from the sup- 
pliant’s olive-branch (€Aaiay) to a suppliant attitude in general, implied in 
the posture of the kneeling figure. On the accusative of the object of 
awe with aicxuveaOa, see note on II 2.22. 

‘For it was a metaphor at the moment (whilst Lycoleon was speaking 
and Chabrias was in actual danger), but not for ever (i.e. so long, and no 
longer; not permanently), but yet perpetually (repeat dei, Schrader) before 
the eyes (vivid and graphic): for it is only while he (Chabrias) is in 
danger that the image seems to supplicate, but the inanimate is ever 
animated—“ the monument of his deeds for the city” ’, 

This very obscure sentence seems intended as an explanatory com- 


1 Diog. Laert., m1 3. 24, says that Plato also was engaged in the defence of 
Chabrias, no one else daring to undertake it. See Grote’s Plato, 1 128, note i, 
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mentary on the preceding extract. It is truly obscurum per obscurius, a 
masterpiece of Aristotelian brevity, and a complete illustration of the Ho- 
ratian brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. 1 follow Schrader and Victorius 
in the interpretation. First he says that there is a metaphor: this of 
course is in the word {xernpiay, as above explained. But the metaphori- 
cal application of it only continues during the danger of the person 
represented; when that is over, and the suppliant out of danger, the 
statue loses indeed the suppliant character with which it was invested 
for the time by the application of Lycoleon, but retains the posture and 
its associations as “the memorial of his services to the state.” (I agree 
with Victorius in supposing that this is a continuation of the extract, and 
+O Unopynya therefore in apposition with ry elxova ryy yaAnqy. He inge- 
niously suggests an alternative, that it may be a second extract from the 
same speech, alibi in eadem causa, and another example of a pointed 
and graphic saying.) xwdvvevorros ydp...7 eixwv is the explanation of dAX’ 
oux dei, and 16 dypuxov epyruxov of po opparwy. Comp. c. 11. 2, 3, a vivid re- 
presentation gives animation to inanimate objects. If this explanation be 
correct we must read d¢ for 87: by which the explanation of dAX’ ovx dei 
is contrasted with that of mpo opparev. 87 is retained by all the Edd., but 
I cannot discover any sense in which it is here applicable. It seems 
also that umép has dropt out in the phrase ro Umopy. ray (wep) ris moAews 
épywy. vmopnynpa occurs in the same sense, Isocr. Paneg. § 156, and 
de Pace § 124. 

‘And, “in every way practising (or studying) meanness of spirit”, for 
studying is a kind of tacreasing or promoting. pederay being a ‘kind’, 
el8os, Of avgew, the metaphor is one dd rov eidous éxi yevos, Poet. XXI 7, 
one of the four kinds of metaphor. ‘To study’ therefore, which is one 
kind of the genus ‘promoting’, is here put metaphorically for the general 
term ‘to promote’, And the fotnt of the metaphor lies in the unusual 
application of ‘study’: a man usually studies or takes pains to promote 
some worthy object, to cultivate some virtue: here the object is an 
unworthy one, a vice or defect. This is taken from Isocr. Paneg. § 151, 
in a note on which passage Coraes ingeniously proposed to read doxeiy 
for avfew in Aristotle’s comment on pederay. 

‘And “that God kindled (lit up) reason as a light in the soul”: for 
both of them shew something (make things clear and visible)’. This is a 
proportional metaphor. As light to material, so reason to intellectual 
objects. Cuins haec verba sunt nondum repperi, says Victorius, and no 
subsequent commentator has supplied the deficiency. 

‘(The peaces that we make are nugatory) for we do not put an end to 
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wars (do away with them altogether), but merely postpone them’. This ° 
also comes from Isocr. Paneg. § 172. ‘For both of them look to the 
future (to future results), both actual postponement (in its proper sense 
and application) and a peace of that kind’. This therefore is a metaphor 
from «idos to el8os, from one kind of postponement, to another, analo- 
gous, kind. 

‘And to say “that the treaty is a far fairer trophy than those which 
are obtained in wars: for the one is for the sake of (to commemorate) 2 
trifling success and a single chance, but fAés for (on behalf of, marking 
the issue of,) the entire war”: for both of them are signs of victory’. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 180, quoted by Aristotle, as Mr Sandys says in his 
note, memoriter. peas rdyns is explained by Isocr. Antid. § 128. It is ‘a 
single stroke of fortune’, a mere lucky accident, as opposed toa series of 
successes, which prove design, skill, and knowledge. (drt, the mark of 
quotation). ‘Again, “Cities pay a heavy reckoning (render a terrible 
account, for their misdeeds) to (or by?) the censure of mankind.” For 
the “account” or “reckoning” is a legal damage or punishment’. The 
explanation shews, first, (as Bernays also remarks, Dialog. des Arist. 
p. 16,) that evévva here expresses not merely the account itself that is 
rendered, but the penalty consequent upon it, if unsatisfactory: and 
secondly, that the metaphor is a transfer from the legal and particular 
scrutiny or account rendered by the officer on laying down his command, 
and extended from this to an account or scrutiny é# general, the penalty 
paid by whole cities to the judgment and censure of mankind and pos- 
terity : consequently it is a metaphor from ef8os to yévos, from species to 
genus, The passage referred to in Bernays’ treatise will furnish a com- 
mentary on the use and signification of ev@vvas and Adyoy or Acyous d:dc- 
vat, pp. 15, 16. 

evévva] This, according to some authorities, as Béckh and L. Din- 
dorf, is the only true Attic form of the word, ev@us belonging to the 
later Greek. G. Dindorf writes ev@ivat, Dem. Olynth. a’. 17. 15, and 
Bockh, Pud/. Econ. Bk. 11, ch. 8, note 177, evOuva, evOvva: (p. 190 Lewis? 
Transl.), Schafer (Aff. Crit. p. 229) note on the passage of Dem. Shil- 
leto on Dem. de F. L. § 19, not. crit., acknowledges both plurals, e¥Ouvas 
and ev6vvas : “ evévva, quod nihili est...” The Zurich Editors have evuvaz. 
In Lysias card Geopenorov 8 § 9, evOuray is found without various read- 
ing. The parallel form dyuva, #/ézo, is cited by Phrynichus p. 23 (Lobeck) 
as forbidden; also by Moeris and Thomas Magister. It is however 
approved by Timaeus (p. 26 Ruhnken). Ruhnken in his note indig- 
nantly denies the use of the word in Plato, and refers it to the later 
Greek. 
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Pavat éEtvat TETPaywvov ueTapopa, audw yap TeXeLa, 
_ ‘And so we have despatched the subject of the pointed sayings that 
are derived from the proportional metaphor and by the vivid graphic 
language that sets things described before your eyes (presents them 


vividly to your mind's eye, as it were to the actual sense) ’. 
eipnrac} is done, and over, and enough ef it. Note on I 11.29. 


CHAP. XI. 

This chapter is in continuation of the subject of the preceding, ro 
doreiov; first as it is exemplified in ro apo dpparer woeety, and next in 
jokes, puns, plays upon words, and verbal pleasantries of all kinds, meta- 
phors and similes; and lastly hyperboles, which are also a kind of meta- 
phor. All these may be employed in imparting ‘vivacity’ to style. 
Whately, Rket. c. 3, on Style, following Aristotle, calls ro xpo cpparey 
soety, ‘energy’. His remarks on this, partly from Aristotle, are worth 
comparing. 

§ 1. ‘We must now state what we mean by xpo cppdrey, and what 
must be done in order to give rise to this.’ 

§2. ‘I mean then that things are set before our eyes by all expres- 
sions that indicate realized activity. For instance; to say that a good 
man is ‘square’ (i.e. complete) is a metaphor; for both are complete, but 
still don’t signify a state of realized action (or activity). On the other 
hand, the phrase “with his vigour and prime in full bloom” (Isocr. Phil. 
§ 10) does convey the notion of life and activity, as is also, “but thee, 
free to roam at large” (Ib. § 127); and again, in the verse, “so thereupon 
the Greeks (with a rush) darting forward with the spear”’ (opé, Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 80: I believe the otiose sroai to be a mere misquotation of Ar.), ‘the 
word ‘ darting forward’ is at once life-like and metaphorical’. 

évepyousra...évépyeray] See ante, note on c. 10.5. Comp. the explana- 
tion of spo opparey there given, cpg» yap dei ra wparropeva paddov f péer- 
Aovra; the representation must be /2/e-/ike, the action must seem to be 
actually carried on before us. Poet. xvir 1. Cic. de Or. UI 53. 202. 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 55.68. Demonstratic, guum tla verbis res exprimitur 
ut gert negotium et res ante oculos esse videatur; with examples. Cic. de 
Inv. 1 §4. 104, 55.107; 11 26. 78. Quint. VIII 3. 81. dvépyea, Ib. § 80. 
Infra § 3, tupuxa elvat évepyovrra. aiveras, § 4, xivovpeva xai (ovra sore’, 
See Whately’s Rhetoric above referred to. This ‘energy’ includes Proso- 
popoeia or Personification: illustrated in Whately’s note $= Demetr. x. 
éppnveias §§ 81, 82, quotes éfpefer 8é payn. Campbell, Phil. of Rhet., has a 
section, III 1.4, on “ Things animate for things lifeless.” 

tetpaywros comes from Simonides—or rather from the Pythagoreans, 
who by a square number or figure symbolized (or, as Aristotle tells us, 
Met. A, actually identified it with) completeness, and perfect equality in 
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the shape of justice. It was their type of perfection. Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. 
p- 747 [p. 869, ed. 2), Simon. Fr. 5, avdp’ dyadoy...xepoti re «at moat xat 
vow rerpaywvov. Plat. Protag. 339 B. Arist. Eth. N. 111, 11006 21,6 7 
as dAnOas dyabds cat rerpaywros avev Yoyou. Comp. Hor. Sat. II vii. 86, 
tn se ipso totus teres atque rotundus. - 

The second extract quoted from Isocr. Phil. § 127 requires the con- 
text to justify its selection as an example of animated style; with that, it 
becomes very striking. The orator is contrasting the entire freedom of 
view which Philip's commanding position allows him, as compared with 
the narrow patriotism enforced upon those who are ‘fast bound’ in the 
constitution and laws of their native cities; which he expresses by oe 
3 aaomep Aderov yeyernyevoy dracay tiv ‘EAdd8a rarpi8a vopifew x.r-A.—a 
flight quite beyond Isocrates’ ordinary range of imagination. The meta- 
phor is of course derived from the sacred cattle which were devoted to 
the worship of some god, and left free from the ordinary labours of the 
plough and cart, to roam and graze at large in the sacred precincts, the 
rénevos of his temple. See Plat. Protag. 320 A, Rep. VI 498 C, and the 
notes of the Comm.: Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 666, 684 (Paley) and the note 
there (also Blomfield’s Glossary, 687), Eur. Ion 822, o 8 ev Oeov dSopotery 
aderos, os Aador, wacdeverat. 

The difference between the mere metaphor rerpayovos, and the -meta- 
phor which also vivifies and animates, is this: in a square there is neither 
life nor action; in ‘blooming’ we have the life of a plant, in d@erov of an 
animal, in @favres the vigour and impetuosity of living human beings. 

§ 3. ‘And Homer's frequent employment of the figure which invests 
inanimate objects with life and motion by the medium of the metaphor. 
But in all of them it is by representing (objects) as animated—setting 
them as it were in actzon—that he distinguishes himself (acquires his 
popularity, secures our approbation): in the following for instance: 
“‘again (this belongs to the preceding sentence: avdus: éretra wédovde 
xvAivdero Aaas ava:dns is the reading of Homer, Od. XI 598): then to the 
plain rolled the ruthless (remorseless) stone”’ [“ Downward anon to the 
valley the boulder remorselessly bounded”]. The animating metaphor 
is of course in dyads, which attributes not only life, but also shameless- 
ness, recklessness, remorselessness, want of mercy and proper feeling, to 
the stone. Whately, u.s., ingeniously, but not correctly: ‘provoking’, mock- 
ing Sisyphus’ efforts, dvacéy, in the same sense, ruthless, pitiless, Soph. 
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Oed. Col. 516. aides, clementia, misertcordia, opposed to bpacus, crudelis, 
Elmsl. ad Med. 461. This line has always been quoted as an example 
of “the sound an echo to the sense.” 

‘And, “the arrow flew”—like a bird’—Hom. II. N [x11] 587. 

‘ And, “ raging or yearning to fly to its mark”’, Il. A[1v] 126. This 
attributes human feelings and passions to the arrow, diords. He might 
have added dAro in line 125. 

‘And, (sc. ra Sovpa 6paceawy ard xeipov) “longing to taste blood” 
(more lit. ‘to take their fill of flesh’). 11. A [XI] 574, Paley ad loc. 

‘And “the spear-point panting, quivering in its eagerness, rushed 
through his breast ”’. 

On these extracts, Whately, Axes. u. s., note, well observes, “that 
there is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions : an arrow or 
dart from it flying with a spinning motion quivers violently when it is 
fixed; thus suggesting the idea of one quivering with eagerness”. This 
is particularly applicable to the two last extracts. In the third, foravro 
may help to convey this. The darts which fell short of their aim, 
struck, were fixed, in the ground, and there stood quivering. “And 
winged the shaft that quivered in his heart”. Byron (of Kirke White), 
_ in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Gaisford, in Variorum not. 
p. 426, adds Od. ¢’ 175, wes, dyaAXopevac (exulting) Ards vvpg. Eustath. ad 
loc. nal 6pG@ Td dyaAAopevar, ws eri euydyev ray vedv AexOev. Soph. Aj. 581, 
mpos Troperrs sypart, and this Schol., roujs értOupeiv, domwep ef aicbnow 
elyey. Plut. on Pyth. 398 A. See also in Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist. 
pp. 278, 9, some passages from the Schol. to Homer, and that of Plutarch, 
on this peculiarity of Homer. 

‘For in all these by reason of the living character (with which they 
are invested) they appear to be in action: for “shameless conduct”, 
and “quivering with eagerness” and the rest, all express forms of activity 
(implying life). But these he has applied to them through the medium 
of the proportional metaphor, for as the stone is to Sisyphus, so is 
the shameless actor to him who is shamelessly treated’. 


P. 1412. 


p. 130. 
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I am sorry to be obliged to differ from our author in the view he 
here takes of the meaning of avaidys. The notion of “reckless impu- 
dence”, conveyed by his equivalent dvaicyuvros, seems to me altogether 
alien from the Homeric conception of it. I can’t think that “reckless 
impudence”, dvacyvrria, is what Homer meant to attribute to the stone 
when he called it dva:djs, but ‘unmerciful treatment’. At all events it 
is better than Pope’s “ huge round stone.” 

§ 4. ‘In his most approved similes too (as well as metaphors) he 
deals thus (employs this treatment) with inanimate things (éwi ‘in the case 
of’ upon, applying to): “ (Waves) arched, foam-crested, some in front, 
others (tumbling) after them”; for he draws (depicts) them all as living 
and moving, and living activity is a kind of motion’. II. N [XIII] 799, 
(‘the waves of the bellowing ocean; Bending their heads foam-crested, 
they sweep on, billow on billow”]. The following verse will shew where 
the évépyea lies ; ds Tpaes mpo pév GAdXoe apnpores, avrap én’ dAdot, xalx@ 
pappaipoyres Gp’ ryepoveroty Erovro. 

I have followed Bekker (Ed. 3) and Spengel in reading xivnors 
for pinot, from a conjecture of Bekker in his first ed. fpnow will 
however make good sense. 

§ 5. ‘Metaphors should be drawn, as has been stated before, (11! 
2.12, and 10.5, also 11.10; oixetwy in the former, px) davepoy implied in 
the words pyr’ émodatoy, in the latter,) from objects closely related, but 
not obvious to every one at first sight’ (i.e. not so related, so clearly 
resembling one another, that no one can fail to see the resemblance 
at once: such metaphors do not pique the curiosity, and set people 
thinking ; and from them you /erz nothing, that you did not know 
before) ; ‘just as in philosophy also, to observe the resemblances in 
widely distant things is characteristic of a sagacious penetrating in- 
tellect : like Archytas’ saying, that arbitrator and altar were the same 
thing ; because both are the refuge of the injured or wronged’ (thing 
or person, animal or man, expressed by the neuter). 

olov xal ev didogodig] Poet. XXII 17, povoy yap rovro ovre map’ GAdou 
dort AaBeiv evhvias re onpeidv dorw (this is equivalent to evoroyou, ‘ requires 
quick wit, penetration, natural sagacity’) ro yap ed peradépey ro rd 
Gpocoy Gewpeiy €oriv. Rhet. I1 20.7, of fables, used as arguments, rajoas 
yap Sei, domep Kai tapaBodas, dy ris Suvyrac ro Spotoy Gpay, Onep paor 
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dorcy dx Gitovodias, see the note, and references there given. On the 
use of resemblances and differences in defining, distinguishing, and the 
formation of concepts, see Trendelenburg, ad Categ. § 59 p. 137, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, Vol. 1 p. 102, Lect. vi. This is the kind 
of ‘philosophy’ here referred to. Diotima’s account, Pl. Symp. 211, 
of the formation of general conceptions or ideas will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

On Archytas, the Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of 
Tarentum, see Diog. Laert. VIII 4. 79—83. 

‘Or if one were to say that an anchor and a hook were the same: 
for they are both the same kind of thing, but differ in position’ (47. ‘the 
above and below’). 

xpepapa is defined by the Schol. on Ar. Nub. 218, and by Suidas, as 
a basket for remnants, els & rd weperrevovra dwa (the leavings of the 
dinner-table) ele@apev drorifecSa. This was usually ‘hung up’, x«pe- 
pdOpa 8¢ etpnras dia ro del epepayerqv peréwpov elva: (Suidas). Hence the 
use of it for Socrates in the Clouds, u. s. But it is plain that that cannot 
be the meaning of it here, for it does not answer to the subsequent 
description of it, in respect either of the resemblance or the difference 
stated. Rost and Palm in their Lexicon translate it ‘ankertax’, the cable 
that holds the anchor ; but this is open to precisely the same objection. 
It must be something in the nature of a hook, from which things may be 
suspended, and is literally ‘a suspending instrument’, The resemblance 
to the anchor lies in its hooked form, and also in the intention or design 
of them both, which is to keep things where they are, preservation or 
security. The difference is that the anchor is applied to keep the 
vessel safe and steady at the bottom, the hook is adove, and from it the 
thing suspended fangs. Liddell and Scott have xpeyaorpa (the reading of 
three inferior MSS) with this reference, and identify it with xpepaOpa 
in the Nubes. 

‘And the re-equalisation of cities (in the respect of property, and 
powers, i.e. state offices, privileges, &c.) when the same principle is ap- 
plied to (is the same for) things standing wide apart (very dissimilar’, viz. 
to surface (area) and powers (functions, offices, prerogatives &c.)’. The 
widely dissimilar things which are here brought together for comparison, 
are the areas of properties, and the state offices and privileges, &c., 
which are to be alike egualised. The Scholiast quoted by Vater, explains 
the word and its application in the same way of the equalisation of the pro- 
perties, fortunes or conditions, duties and rights of the citizens of a state. 
Victorius quotes Isocr. Phil. § 40, ol8a yap dmacas dpodiopévas Und rev 
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cupdopey, all the Greek cities have been alike levelled to one condition 
by their misfortunes. 

Vahlen has again applied his perverted ingenuity to the emend- 
ation of this passage. The passage wants none: it is clear in sense 
and construction, and the reading of the text is retained by Bekker 
and Spengel. In the first place, a» in the compound verb is not 
a privative with » inserted, aS avavupos, dvyaduvos, &c., but dva is 
ve, of breaking up (dvadvew, &c.) for redistribution, restoring to an 
original equality: so dvaddovac ‘to distribute’ (yous), dvadacacGas ‘to 
redistribute’ Thuc. V 4, dva8acros, ava8acpés, de agro ex integro aequis 
partibus dividendo (Herod., Plat., see Ruhnken’s Timaeus p. 33), avavepecb, 
et sim. dvwyuadioda therefore does not denote equality, but re-equal- 
isation. What the signification of the word is, appears from two passages 
of the Polit. 11 7, 1266 4 3 and c. 12,1274 6 9. In the first of these 
the word is cpadcoOjva, in the second, avoudAwors, from verbs in -ifew 
and -ovy respectively. They both refer to the same thing, viz. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon’s scheme for the equalisation or re-equalisation of properties, 
and plainly, except perhaps so far as the ava is concerned, have precisely 
the same signification: and this is perfectly applicable here. Vahlen 
proposes kal “ dpadsobqva: tas médets” dy word deyovoe ravto. His ob- 
jection to dvwpadicba: seems to me to be entirely unfounded, and I 
can see no reason whatever for altering the text. There is another 
slight alteration proposed, which is not worth mentioning. 

émipdvera is a surface, here area; and in Euclid, a plane figure, which 
has only length and breadth, a superficies. 

§ 6. This introduces a new topic of doreta, things pointed and lively, 
in the sense of witticisms, things amusing and laughable, such as jokes 
wap vruvotay, OF mapa mpogdoxiay, repartees, puns, plays upon words, and 
the like. : 

‘Though it is true in general that most of these ‘vivacities’ are 
conveyed by (&d) metaphor, yet they are also derived from (a tem- 
porary, momentary) delusion (leading to a pleasing sxrfrise at the un- 
expected supplement): for it becomes clearer (to the listener) that 
he has learnt something from (the conclusion of the sentence) being 
contrary’ to his expectation—or, as Victorius, from zs own contrary, 
i.e. changed, state of mind, which has arisen between the beginning and 
end of the sentence—‘and the soul seems to say to herself, “Really, 
so itis; and I missed it (never found it out till now)”. (This explanation 
of the pleasure derived from the unexpected surprise,—that the previous 
deception heightens the pleasure of the acquired knowledge—is due, I 
think, rather to the theory which had become habitual with Ar., that all 
intellectual pleasure is due to the natural desire of learning, than to 
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his sober judgment exercised upon this particular application of it.) 
Schrader has supplied two capital instances of this form of pleasantry: 
the first is from Cic. de Or, 11 281, Quid huic abest—nisi res el virtus? Here 
the listener is misled by the opening of the sentence to expect a very good 
character of somebody, when unexpectedly, after a pause, two words are 
added as exceptions, which convert the expected eulogium into beggary 
and worthlessness: but is it the /earning, the becoming acquainted with 
that fact, however unexpectedly, that constitutes the pleasure or amuse- 
ment that the listener derives from his surprise? A still better from 
Quint. of a dandy advocate, s/ud Afri “homo in agendts causis optime— 
vestitus,” for the expected versatus', Quint. VI 3. 24 and 84. This 
topic he calls, decipiend: opinionem. He returns to it again in VIII 5. 15 
under the name of ex inopinato: and gives two examples. Cic. de Or. 
11 63. 255; 70. 284, socus practer expectationem, 1 have quoted two or 
three English ones in the note to Introd. p. 319, note 3. 

‘And the apophthegms that have point and vivacity derive this 
character from the saairect statement of the meaning (from the speaker’s 
not directly expressing the intended meaning), as that of Stesichorus 
“that their cicalas will have to sing to themselves from the ground”’ all 
the trees being cut down and the land devastated; which is the real, 
direct, meaning: and éavrois, that there will be no one else to listen 
to them. On dwodOéypara, see 11 21. 8, where this is also quoted, 
Stesichorus’ apophthegm also appears in Demetr. m. épp. § 99 where it 
is attributed to Dionysius (the tyrant; as a threat); and § 243, as an 
example of SpayvAcyia in the chapter on 8eworns. This is a ridd/e in the 
shape of an apophthegm: the next topic brings us to aenigmas proper. 
The pleasure derived from these is traced, as usual, to that of learning: 
and against that explanation in the presené instance I have no objection 
to make. 

‘ And for the same reason, riddles well wrapped up give pleasure: for 
not only is this (viz. the solution of them) a kind of /earning, but they 
are also expressed in metaphor. And what Theodorus calls “novel 
phrases, expressions.” This is effected (this novelty, this surprise) when 
(the sequel) is unexpected, and not, to use his own words, “ according to 
previous opinion or expectation”; but, as is the custom of humorous, 

3 What is learnt here is only that the man whom you expected (at the beginning 
of the sentence) to be an accomplished lawyer, turns out to be an empty coxcomb. 
It may be doubted again whether the knowle lge of ¢haf fact would give much 
pleasure. 
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jocular writers, who alter the letters of words to make jokes’. I have 
given a free transl. of the last clause; with of év rois yeAoios understand 
Svres or dtarpiBovres ; and with ra wapamreroinpéva, rotovcew, or the like. 

napamoteiv' is, as I have pointed out in Introd. p. 320, the general 
name for all falsification (wapd) or (illicit) changes of the letters of words, 
for the purpose of a jest, sapovopacia, ra mapa ypaypa oxewppara, Perver- 
ston, misapplication, of a word: all jokes that depend upon verbal or 
literal changes. Compare sapdévupos and its congeners, in logic and 
grammar (Categ. init.), applied to mraaes or changes of termination. 
See further, Introd., u.s., note 1. 

On Theodorus of Byzantium, see note on II 23. 28, ult. and the refer- 
ences there given. 

‘Which is the effect also of /tera/ jokes (founded upon the letters and 
the changes of them); for these also cheat (the expectation, and so far 
mislead). (This kind of joke is not confined to prose: it appears) also in 
verses. For (the conclusion) is not as the hearer (the /éstener to the 
recitation of a rhapsodist) supposed : “and he trod with his—chilblains 
under his feet” (statelily stept he along, and under his feet were his— 
chilblains)—whereas the other thought he was going to say “sandals”’. 
This wapa ypappa oxoppa,. which must be taken from some burlesque 
hexameter poem—author unknown—has its counterpart in Arist. Vesp. 
1167, xaxodaipwy dyad* Sorts y’ emi ynpq xiperAoy ovdey AnYoua. The 
Schol. ad h. 1. (in Gaisford’s Not. Var.) refers, as another instance, to 
Alcibiades’ rpavAiopos, Arist. Vesp. 45, 6AG@s GewAos ry nehadrdy xodaxos 
éxec. wap év ypaupa, 7rot mapa ro p dori td oxeppa. Hermogenes, repi 
peOodou Sewornros, c. 34 (RA. Gr. I 453, Spengel) in a chap. srepi rov 
neopuxes A€yev, has illustrated this topic, which he calls mapgpdia, by the 
same verse of Aristoph,; and also this and ré rapa spocdoxiay from Dem. 
de Cor. 

‘Pleasantries arising from changes of letters (plays on words) are 
produced, not by a mere enunciation of a word in its direct meaning, but 
by something (a change) which gives a different fern to it, (converts or 
twists it into a different sense); as that of Theodorus (of Byzantium, the 
rhetorician: supra, If 23. 28), against Nicon the harper, 6pdrrec: he pre- 
tends namely to say “it confounds you” (you are confounded), and 
cheats; for he means something else: and therefore it is amusing only 
after one has become acquainted with the meaning (or circumstances) ; 


1 Al8unss gyot Thy wepl Svov oxias wapoiplay waparerajabar dws Tob propos 
Aéyovros repli r7ys dv AdA\gos oxcas...[ Harpocration]. 
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for if (the hearer) doesn’t know that he is a Thracian, he will see no 
point in it at all’, Victorius and Schrader have both missed the mean- 
ing of this pun. But in order to arrive at it, we must first remove from 
the text the first oe after Oparree which has been introduced from the 
second (where it is required) and spoils the pun. Nicon, it appears 
from the explanation, is, or is supposed to be, of foreign extraction ; and 
not only that, but a Thracian, the most barbarous of all nations. The 
Thracian women were habitually slaves, in Athenian families: Arist. 
Thesm. 279, 280, 284, 293, Pac. 1138, Vesp. 828. This person is ad- 
dressed by Theodorus with the word @pdrra, which means apparently, 
‘“‘ You are confounded”; this appears from the interpretation that follows, 
(re) Sparres oe, which is of course convertible in meaning with the passive 
6pdrre (and it follows also that the first oe must be an error of the tran- 
scriber, for Oparres ae would be no interpretation of O@pdrree ve; nor in that 
form would there be any pun). It rea//y means, however, Oparr’ el, “You 
are a Thracian maid-servant”, not only an out-and-out barbarian, but 
effeminate to boot, and a menial. Schrader’s explanation is “ @parrn (sic) 
oe, hoc est, Thracta mulier te, intellige Jepervit:” at once impossible in 
respect of the Greek, and pointless. Victorius, to much the same effect. 

The amusement derived from a pun is thus explained by Cicero, de 
Or. Il 62. 254, Ambiguum (double-entendre) Jer se ipsum probatur id 
quidem, ut ante dixt, vel maxime, tngeniosi enim videtur vim verbs in 
aliud atgue cetert accipiant posse ducere,; sed admirationem magis quam 
risum movel, nist si quando incidit in aliud genus ridiculs, 

BovAe avrov mépca| No satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
given of this pun. The point of the joke bas been always supposed to 
lie in wépoa. Francésco dei Medici, a friend of Vettori, suggested to 
him a solution which he quotes at length, that the Persae a poem of 
Timotheus is referred to, and that we should read Iépeas. But as 
Buhle justly remarks, “non video quidnam in hoc sit face¢s.” Majoragius’ 
explanation, who supposes that there was a verb Ié¢poes, of the same 
meaning aS Mndifes, Persis Javere, is equally out of the question. I 
have looked (for once) into Spengel’s commentary, and find that he has 
suggested an analogy with Horace’s vin tu curtis Iudaeis oppedere, Sat. 
1 9.70. The same thought once occurred to me, but I abandoned it, in 
consideration of the form of the word, xépaa; which, though a possible 
aorist, is entirely without authority. mép3ouas is a dep. and has sapdy- 
goat for its future, érapdo» for the aorist. The solution I have finally 
arrived at is that the alteration of letters which makes the pun, resides in 
Bovis. This would probably be pronounced nearly, if not quite, like 
BovAy, and the word could be rendered ‘ will you?’ or ‘the Council’: in the 
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latter sense the words would mean ‘may the council destroy him.’ Sed 
de his nugis tam satis est. 

§ 7. ‘But both of them’ (either the two last examples of mapa ypaypa ; 
or that topic itself and the preceding, wapa mpoodoxiay: they all require 
the same precaution) ‘ must be properly pronounced’ (or delivered—atten- 
tion must be called to the mapa spoadoxiav, by a slight pause, and to 
the double-entendre by heightening the tone or some similar expedient). 
The following words, ovrw 8€ xai ra doreia, sadly want the end of the 
sentence to enable us to determine their meaning. Victorius understands 
it, “tanquam in oxeppaow et iocis amarioribus, ita in urbanis hisce 
sermonibus”: but Ar. makes no such distinction: all the jokes sapa 
ypaupa are alike doreia. Vater fills it up thus; odrw &€ «at (ravro 
Suvaras ravra) Tra doreia (8u2 dpevuplas): ravra being the before-mentioned 
audorepa ; so that this is to be referred to the opewrupia which follows, 
and begins a new topic: a most unnatural interpretation as it seems 
tome. In default of any thing better I propose the following :— 

‘And so likewise witticisms, pointed sayings é# general (as dis- 
tinguished from the two special varieties, or two particular instances 
preceding), (require the same attention to pronunciation), as to say 
that “to the Athenians the command of the sea was not the deginning 
(both expressed by the same word, dpyjy) of their misfortunes” ; for 
they derived benefit from it’ (it was the source not of evil, but of good). 
Or, as Isocrates puts it, that “the command was to the city the beginning 
(or source) of her calamities.” This, or something like it, occurs three 
times in Isocrates. The two similar places, one a mere repetition of 
the other, Phil. § 61, and de Pace § 101, are probably what Ar. had 
(very imperfectly) in his recollection : the third is, Paneg. § 119, which 
differs more widely from the quotation. 

‘For in both (these cases, or examples) that is said which one would 
not suppose likely to be said by any one, (é#¢4. which one would not 
suppose that any one, riwa, would say) and (yet, at the same time) is 
recognised as true (sound, in accordance with facts, Victorius, see 
Il! 7.9, infra § 10): for though it is true that there is nothing particularly 
clever in calling the command a beginning, (in calling dpy} dpy#, though 
in different senses), still he uses the term not in the same, but in 
different senses, (in the second example, Vahlen), and does not con- 
tradict (or deny) the use of dpyy (in the rst example), only in a different 
sense’. The second example, from Isocrates, may seem at first sight to 
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contradict the first, what is affirmed in the one being denied in the 
other. But if allowance be made for the double sense of dpyy, the 
apparent discrepancy between the two statements will disappear. 

§ 8. ‘But in all these cases, the merit (ro ed) consists in the proper 
application of the term (i.e. the appropriateness of it to the thing de- 
scribed), whether by (expressed in) ambiguity (the play on words) or 
metaphor’. évéyxy, Sc. o A¢yww ; and comp. III 4. 2, oioréat...al peragopai. 

‘For instance “Intolerable Tolerable”—the contradiction lies only 
in the ambiguity; but this is appropriate if the owner of the name is 
a bore (or nuisance)’, Read with Bekker and Spengel 'Asacyeros ovx 
dvaryeros [not doxeros, with Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 1837]. The first is a 
proper name; as ‘Tolerable’ must be supposed to be in the English 
version. dpeovupiay drépnoer ‘the speaker contradicts the ambiguous word 
only’; not the hing itself: the application, not the fact. These con- 
tradictory, or privative, epithets of proper names—comp. the privative 
epithets of metaphors, 111 6. 7 and note—may be exemplified in our 
own language by ruthless Ruth, helpless Helps, fearless Phear, incon- 
stant Constance, unpleasant Pleasance, ignoble Noble, Hotspur cold-spur, 
and the like. Significant Greek names are to be found in II 23. 29, 
It1 15.8; Latin in Quint. v1 3.55. Others are “Avexros (which is pre- 
cisely parallel to ’Avaoyeros in our text) and Nixjrns, Eustath. ad Hom. 
IL A p. 156—but in fact most Greek proper names are significant in 
themselves, though they may have lost the appropriateness of their per- 


sonal application. 
‘And, “never make thyself as a stranger, more of a stranger than 


is required of thee”, “‘not more than thou art bound to do”; the same 
thing (in different words)’. As the words are of different, buf the same, 
Vahlen! very reasonably proposes to omit oe 8ei in the Iambic verse, 
ovx Gy yévoio paddow f févos Eevos ‘more strange than a stranger’; so that 
ov padXov 9 oe dei is now differently expressed, and becomes what it is 
said to be, an explanation; or the expression of the same thing in 
different words. Victorius thinks that one of the two may mean 
‘host’ or ‘guest’; but as £ésos is not repeated in the alternative, Vahlen’s 
explanation seems more probable. ‘And, (in a third way) “a stranger 
must not be always a stranger” (or, strange): for that too is again of 


1 Vahlen, in 7rans, Vien. Acad., u. s. pp. 146, 7. He also would connect the 
“sentence thus, which is a more doubtful improvement, 9 ov wd\Aov fe Sei. 7d aud 
wat ‘'ou Sei” x. TX. 
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a different kind, or form’, (foreign, alien, to the two others: dd\crpsoy 
belonging to something or somebody else; opposed to olxeitoy). 

‘Of the same kind 1s also that so highly praised verse of Anaxan- 
drides, “A noble thing it is to die ere doing aught worthy of death”: 
for this is the same as saying, “It is worthy to die when one is not 
worthy to die”, or “it is a worthy thing to die when one does not 
deserve death”, or “doing nothing worthy of death”’. Anaxandrides 
is quoted II! 10. 7 (see note) and infra 12. 

§9. ‘Now of all these the kind of expression (language) is the 
same: but the more briefly (€Aarrom, r7 A€fet) and antithetically ', (repeat 
paddov from the compar. ¢Aarrou: I have represented the similar ellipse 
which our own language makes in the like case), ‘so much the more are 
they popular (approved, applauded). The reason of this is, that to the 
antithesis is due the increase, and by the brevity (in a short time, xpove, 
or space, compass, ror@,) the more rapid growth (or acquisition) of the 
learning (that arises from them)’. Comp. notes on I 11.21, 23, and III 
9.8, also 10.2. 

§ 10. ‘(To make a phrase doreiov) it should always have (attached 
to it, mpooeivas) some special personal application (rd rwa elvat mpés bv 
Aéyerat), or propriety in the expression if what is said (is to) be ¢vue and 
not superficial’ (supra c. 10.5). 

dAnOes] i.e. sound, solid, substantial, genuine, comp. II! 7.9, senfentiam 
gravem et honestam, Victorius. Metiri se guemgque suo modulo ac pede 
verum e¢sé. Hor. Ep. I. 7, ult. also 1 12.23, “et saepe ap. Livium.” 
Orelli ad loc. These two, the gAnO¢s and the yp émmoAaoy, do not 
always go together: when they are separated, the sentence loses its 
point and attraction. This separation is illustrated by two examples: 
the first, as @ sentiment, has truth, weight, and solidity; the second is 
well enough written, as far as the style goes; but neither of them is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

‘Because these two may be separated in a sentence: for instance, 
“a man should die free from all offence”—but there is no point 
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in that: “the worthy man should marry the worthy woman!”—but 
there is no point in ¢haf (this is superficial): but if they are both com- 
bined in the sentence (then only the sentence becomes pointed). “ It is 
a worthy thing (or worth while) for a man to die when unworthy of death 
(when he has done nothing to deserve death).” Here we have the grave, 
sound, true doctrine, and the antithesis, which gives it point, and redeems 
it from superficiality. ‘But the greater the proportion of these qualities, 
the more pointed and attractive it appears; if, for instance, the (indi- 
vidual) words also were to convey (ein) a metaphor, and a metaphor of a 
particular kind (the Sroportional met. for example), and antithesis, and 
balanced clauses, and to carry with them vividness and animation’, On 
évepyeta, see above § 1. 

§ 11. ‘Similes too, as has been already said in the preceding (chap- 
ter, c. 4), are always in a certain sense popular metaphors. For they are 
always composed of (or, expressed in) two terms, just like the propor- 
tional metaphor ; as for instance, the shield, we say, is Ares’ goblet’, (the 
shape of the guiaAzy is in reality more like an elongated saucer, or shicld— 
whence the comparison), ‘and a bow a stringless harp. When thus ex- 
pressed, the phrase is not single (or simple ; it has 40/4 terms expressed, 
the two terms viz. that are brought into comparison ; and is therefore a 
simile); whereas to call the bow a harp or the shield a goblet is single’ 
(and therefore only a metaphor). [det evSoxipovoas. “22 del fortasse latet 
ai.” Spengel.] 

The meaning seems to be this. The difference between a simile and 
a metaphor is—besides the greater detail of the former, the simile being 
a metaphor writ /arge—that it always distinctly expresses the two terms 
that are compared, bringing them into affarené contrast : the metaphor 
on the other hand, sxdstituting by transfer the one notion for the 
other of the two compared, identifies them as it were in one image, 
and expresses both in a single word, leaving the comparison between 

1 This comes most likely from Anaxandrides again (note on § 8). The verse 
ran thus ri» déla» 3¢ def yapetv roy dtioy. Spengel, Artium Scriplores p. 20, adds 
&4. Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 1 201. 
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the object illustrated, and the analogous notion which throws a new 
light upon it, to suggest itself from the manifest correspondence to the 
hearer. 

On the diadn “Apeos, see note on III 4.4, and Introd. pp. 220—292, 
there referred to. This was due to Timotheus the dithyrambic poet. 
The daoppsy€ dyopdus for rogov—the point of resemblance which brings 
the two together seems to be the common twang of the bowstring and 
harp-string produced in each case by the vibration of the string. The 
bow may therefore be called a stringless harp, as wanting the many 
strings of the musical instrument, or, in other words, an unmusical 
harp. On these privative epithets with metaphors, comp. Il 6.7. 
The author of this last bit of doresorns is a tragic poet named Theog- 
nis, mentioned with contempt and ridicule three times by Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 11, and 138, and Thesm. 168. He is said to have received 
the nickname of xia» from his excessive Wuyporns. Of all his writings 
only this one phrase has survived, preserved by Demetrius, m. éppn- 
veias, m. perahopas, § 85. He gives the author's name, and cites this as 
a specimen of a xvdurvadns peradopd, as 6 O€oyms mapariberat ro (roguy) 
oppryya axopdov éri rod rq rofp BadXovros' 9 ev yap Hopyty£ nvduvades 
én rou rofou, rp 8¢ dxopdm yopadkiorat. Out of this Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr. 
111 100, and the writer of the article Theognis No. 11in Biog. Dict., have 
made what they print as a verse, sraparifera: ro rofov, hoppuyy’ dxopSov. 

§12. ‘The simile is made in this way, by comparing for instance a 
flute-player to an ape’—Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia nobis 
[Ennius, ap. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1 § 97]: besides this general resemblance 
of the two natures, there is also a special resemblance between the 
two, thus described by Victorius, “quod tibicines quoque ut simiae 
contracto corpore, manibusque ad os appositis, cum tibias inflant, ut 
bestia illa sedent.” The resemblance is quite sufficient to justify the 
simile. 

In the next example we must (with Bekker and Spengel) read, after 
MS A’, Avxvp [not Avxg], and omit es. 

‘And a short-sighted man to a lamp with water dropping upon it’. 
The involuntary contraction, the convulsive winking, of the half-closed 
eyes of the short-sighted man is compared to the fizzing, spirting, and 
sputtering of the lamp when water is dropped on it: ‘ because both are 
contracted’. puwyp (pvew) is one that keeps his eyes half shut, Probl. 
XXX1 16, da ri ol piwmes BAChapa ouvdyorres Gpdow; Arist. makes the 
point of the comparison lie in the contraction of both, the eyelids and 
the flame. axds or exas ‘a drop’; yaxdfew ‘to drop, fall in drops’, 
Ar. Nub. 580 of the clouds, 7 yaxadpev, ‘we drizzle’; waxd{eoba (pass.) 
‘to be sprinkled with drops.’ Xen. Symp. II 26, 9» 8é Hpiv of aides pi- 
kpais xudcke wunva émipexdf{wow: opposed to aOpoov mivew, to drink all at 
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once, in /arge measures. The other is to distribute your potations in 
‘drops’, as it were, in very small glasses ; and so to make up for what 
you lose in the magnitude of the draught by the frequent repetition of 
the little one. 

§ 13. ‘Excellence is attained in them when they contain (involve) 
metaphor (comp. c. 10 § 3): for the shield may be compared to “ Ares’ 
goblet”, and a ruin to the “rag of a house”’; [conversely we have rags 
described as ¢peima xAavndiov, Soph. Fragm. (Niobe) 400, comp. Eur. 
Troad. 1025. ] 

‘And Niceratus may be said to be “‘a Niceratus stung by Pratys”— 
according to Thrasymachus’ simile, when he saw Niceratus after his 
defeat by Pratys in the rhapsodical contest, and still all dishevelled 
and dirty (squalid)’; with the marks of the long and laborious struggle 
still fresh upon him; before he had had time to shave and dress. 
xouay is here used in the unusual sense of long hair as a sign of neglect, 
tncomtis capillis, uncombed, unkempt : in the ordinary acceptation long 
hair is a sign of foppery, or the distinctive mark of a young man of 
fashion, Arist. Eq. 580, except at Sparta, Rhet. I 9.26, where it was a 
National distinction, ¢vy Aaxedaipom copay xadov: as it was likewise in 
the Homeric ages, when the Achaeans were xapyeopowpres. 

Of the many Niceratuses whose names appear in Sauppe’s Jad. Nom. 
ad Or. Att. p. 102, there are two better known to us than the rest, (1) 
the son of the distinguished Athenian general, who appears as one of 
the guests in Xenophon’s banquet, in Lysias, &c., and was put to death 
by the Thirty tyrants. If the Thrasymachus who made the remark upon 
him be—as he doubtless is—the famous Sophist, this must be the Nice- 
ratus who is here meant. The second, mentioned in Dem. c. Mid. § 165, 
and afterwards in a list of witnesses with the name of his deme ’Ayep- 
Sovaros, § 168, was probably the grandson of the other; for the names of 
Nicias and Niceratus seem to have alternated in successive generations 
in this family, as they did in that of Callias and Hipponicus. These 
two are habitually confounded by Taylor, Reiske (see his Ind. ad 
Dem.) and others; and the confusion still exists in Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary, although Buttmann proved their diversity (in Exc. vill ad 
Dem. c. Mid.). Sauppe likewise, in his Jud. Nom. ad Or. Alt. p. 102, 
distinguishes them. Several other Niciases and Niceratuses appear in 
Sauppe’s /ndex, u.s. 

Niceratus had engaged in a contest with one Pratys, a professional 
rhapsodist, and, being in all probability an amateur, had been defeated. 
In this state, and stil bearing all the marks of it on his person, he is 
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encountered by Thrasymachus, who thereupon compares him to “a Phi- 
loctetes bitten or stung by Pratys.” Schneider on Xen. Sympos. II 5 
supposes that “‘the subject of the recitation in which Niceratus was 
beaten was the account in Lesches’ ‘little Iliad’ of the story of Philoc- 
tetes in which was related the calamity arising from the serpent’s bite ; 
alluded to by Homer, Il. B 721”; and by Soph. Phil. 267, wAnyévr’ 
€xidvns aypio xapaypzari, and 632. 

‘Wherein the poets are most condemned when they fail, and ap- 
plauded when they succeed’. éxmimrety is properly said of an actor 
who is hissed off the stage, and hence of condemnation, disapproba- 
tion, in general. Poet. XVIII 15, wel cai "Ayddwv éférecev dv rovT pove, 
Dem. de Cor. § 265, efémamres (Aeschines) ¢yd & éaupirrov. Metaphor- 
ically, Plat. Gorg. 517 A, ov yap ay é£émecov (éxnisrew omnino dicuntur 
ea quae reiiciuntur et repudiantur ; Stallbaum). exrplodt, exactus, Ter. Prol. 
(2) Hec. 4 et 7. The opposite of the agent is éxBadAew ‘to hiss off the 
stage’; Dem. de F. L. § 389 (of Aeschines again, as acting Thyestes), 
é£eBadXere avrov xal é£ecupirrere éx trav Oearpov. 

‘I mean when they make (the two members) correspond (bring into 
comparison, note on drodidovac 1 1.7). “He wears his legs as curly as 
parsley.” (obAos, Buttmann Lexil. No. 44 and 88). “Like Philammon, 
at close quarters with the sack”’. Philammon, a famous Athenian ath- 
lete, gained the prize at the Olympian games, Dem. de Cor. § 319. 

Harpocr. &. rov "AOnvaioy wixrnvy. Eustath. ad Hom. Il. % p. 1324, 
quoted in Dissen’s note on Dem. l.c. 

(vyopayetv] of a clase struggle, desperate encounter, prop. of two 
oxen under the yoke, or of any yoke-fellows. Ruhnken ad Tim. s. v. 

rq keopuxp] xapvxos, QvAaxos. Suidas. OuAdasov. gore 8¢ Sepudrivoy 
adyyeiov, ouotoy aoxg. Hesychius. ‘A sack filled with bran and olive husks 
for the young, and sand for the more robust, and then suspended at a 
certain height, and swung backwards and forwards by the players.’ 
Dict. Ant. art. ‘Baths,’ p. 144 4, It is evident that this describes only one 
use of it, namely for amusement or exercise at the baths: this game was 
called xwpuxopayia. The other purpose for which it was employed was 
plainly from this passage that of boxers, who Jractised upon it. [Com- 
pare Plautus, Rudens 722, follem pugilatorium faciam et pendentem 
incursabo pugnis, and see K. F. Hermann’s Privatalterthumer, § 37.17.] 

These two iambic lines, from unknown authors, are clearly selected 
not for the faz/ure, but the success, of the poet or poets who composed 
them. 

‘(These) and the like are all similes. That all similes are (a kind of, 
or involve) metaphors, has been stated already many times’. 
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§ 14. ‘Proverbs too are metaphors from species to species: as for 
instance, if a man has of his own accord invited the aid of (4#¢. called in 
to help him) another in the expectation of deriving benefit (from his as- 
sistance), and then incurs harm and loss instead, as the Carpathian says 
of the hare: for each of them is a case of the accident (or result) above 
mentioned’. 

Carpathus, an island lying between Crete and Rhodes, from which 
the neighbouring sea took the name of Carpathian (Hor. Carm. I 
35. 8): now called Skarpanto. The proverb is thus explained by 
Buhle. “Cum Carpathi incolae leporibus carerent, unus eorum par 
leporum introduxit” (rabbits, doubtless), “unde tanta eorum multitudo 
propter faecunditatem exorsa est, ut omnes fructus absumerentur.” 
Erasmus, Adag, Chil. 1 Cent. 1 81, p. 1250. 

A similar result follows from similar conduct in Stesichorus’ fable 
of the stag, the horse, and the man, II 20.5. These are both species 
of the same gezus of disappointed expectation, or disastrous result : and 
the proverb is a fransfer, a tralatio of the one to the other. On the 
four kinds of metaphor, see Poet. xxX1 7. 

‘So the sources of witticisms and pointed, pungent, vivid things in 
general, and the reason why (they are such; their raison @étre), have 
been pretty well explained’. I have omitted ro afrsioy as a mere tauto- 
logical repetition of dors. On the three senses of dor: see note on I 1.11. 
Here the sense of “why” is proved by the explanatory ro atriop. 

$15. ‘All approved hyperboles are also metaphors’, i.e. a mere 
hyperbola, without metaphor, will of be approved. On the Ayferbole, 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 33. 44, superlatio est oratio superans veritatem als- 
cuius augendi minuendive causa, et seq. Cic. Topic. c. X § 45, aué 
aliguid quod fiert nullo modo possit augendae vei gratia dicatur, aut 
minuendue, guae hyperbole dicitur. Quint. vill 6. 67—76, Hyperbolen 
audacioris ornatus summo loco posui. Est haec decens veri superiectio. 
Virtus etus ex diverso par augendi atqueminuendi. Then follow the de- 
scription and illustration of its several varieties. In Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
(both Greek and Latin), hyperbole is omitted. umepBodn is in fact 
‘exaggeration’, ‘For instance (what was said) to (or against, for the 
purpose of exaggeration, making the most of it) the man with the black 
eye, “you'ld have taken him for a basket of mulberries”. For the black 
eye! is something red’ (and so is the mulberry ; the colour is similar; and 


1 +d Uedrcoy, which stands here for ‘a black eye’, is originally nothing but 
the seat of that, the part that is under the eye. It is thence transferred to the 
signification of the discoloured surface that results from a blow under the eye (vrw- 
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therefore so far it is a metaphor from one red thing—purple is nearer 
to the true colour—to another, ei3os mpos eidos); ‘but the hyperbole or 
exaggeration’ (a@odpa, which distinguishes it from metaphor) ‘lies in the 
excessive quantity’, (i.e. in the absurdly exaggerated number of black 
spots represented by a whole basket of mulberries. Victorius). According 
to Theophrastus, de Caus. Plant. vr 6. 4, there are two kinds of mul- 
berries, red and white, épvépoy nal Aevxov, This is an instance of Quin- 
tilian’s first variety of hyperbole; guum plus facto dicimus, direct 
exaggeration; of which two examples are given. Victorius refers to the 
saying of an Athenian wag about Sulla, cuvcayvov of 6 Surdas dAdirp ) 
weracpevoy, “Sulla (i.e. his face) is like a mulberry powdered with flour”, | 
in Plutarch [SwJ/a, c. 2, p. 451 F}. 
‘And another (kind of phrase) like so and so’ (comp, rd xai ra, infra 
c. 17. 113 this seems to mean the two preceding examples, which are 
here repeated, and others like them) ‘is a hyperbole, differing from it 
merely by the form of the expression (it becomes a hyperbole by dropping 
the particle of comparison, domep). Thus “like Philammon at close 
quarters with the sack”, (may be thrown into the form of a hyperbole, 
thus,) “you would have taken him for Philammon fighting the sack”. 
Again, “to wear his legs curly like parsley”, becomes “you'ld have 
thought his legs not legs, but parsley, so crooked are they”’. This is 
Quintilian’s second variety of hyperbole, u. s. § 68, superiectio per si- 
militudinem, aut per comparationem: illustrated by Credas innare revul- 
sas Cycladas, Virg. Aen. VIII 691. 
§ 16. ‘The hyperbole has a juvenile character, signifying vehemence : 
and therefore they are most used by people when they are angry ; “No, 
- not if he were to offer me gifts as the sand or dust for multitude” (or 
gifts in number like the sand or dust). ‘“Andthe daughter of Agamemnon 








wiacybs)—the special for the general—vawmridjew being to ‘strike, or inflict a blow 
under the eye’, and uxrwxtacyévor here ‘one so struck’, including the resulting dis- 
colouration. See for exemplifications of all three, Arist. Pax 541, Acharn. 551, 
Vesp. 1386. Fragm. Apolloph. 1. Vol. 11 880, Meineke, #7. Com. Gr., xtadov 
(a cupping-glass) rots urwrlos, Antiph. 13. 5, Vol. ur 139. Ib., cracw ordee, 
paxn pdxny vrwrias 6@ wixryny (éfeXavvew). Eubul. Semele s. Dionysus. Fr. 

1. 8, éxrds 3€ (xparhp) xdpwr* ES5ou0s 5’ Urwriwy. Meineke us. 14. Vol. IL 2y, | 
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son of Atreus will I of wed, no, not though she vied in beauty with 
golden Aphrodite, and in accomplishments [deftness of handiwork] with 
Athene”’, comp. 1117. 11. IL 1 [1X] 385 (the angry Achilles indignantly 
refusing Agamemnon’s offered presents), pespaxcaders is here meant 
to convey the fire, vigour, spirit, impetuosity, proneness to passion and 
excitement ; or in general ‘vehemence’, as he tells us; which are cha- 
racteristic of early youth. It is used by Plato [Rep. 466 B, and 498 B] in 
the sense of ‘puerile’, The latter usually represents this by veaveds, 
which he uses in two opposite senses, of the good and bad qualities 
of youth; either gallant, spirited, generous, noble, splendid and such 
like, or rash, wanton, insolent : also veavias and veaneveoOat. 

‘This figure is an especial favourite with the Attic orators’. 

‘And this is why the use of it is unbecoming to an elderly man’— 
not because, as might be supposed from the arrangement of the sen- 
tences, it was such a favourite with the Attic orators but—because 
it is a juvenile trait of character, and as such must be inappropriate to 
the opposite. 

[It may be doubted whether the awkward remark, xpevra: 8€ padiora 
Toure of ’Arrixot pyropes, which is a parenthetical note immediately. suc- 
ceeding another parenthesis and breaking the connexion between the 
beginning and the end of the section, was really written by Aristotle at 
all. The phrase of ‘Arrixol pyropes, which is not found elsewhere in 
Aristotle (though we have of ’Aén»qae pnropes, éfra 17 § 10), is peculiarly 
open to suspicion, and may perhaps be ascribed to the pen of some 
Alexandrine critic familiar with the canon of the Ten ‘Attic Orators’.} 


CHAP. XII. 


We now return for the last time to the subject of propriety of style, 
on which in this chapter we have some concluding observations. Rhe- 
torical propriety must shew itself in the due adaptation of style to 
matter ; and consequently the three branches of Rhetoric must be treated 
each in its appropriate style. We therefore distinguish two kinds of 
speeches, and two styles appropriate to them; (1) ‘debate’, speaking 
in the actual strife or contest of the assembly and the law-court, cyo- 
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verriny Ae£is, and (2) ypadien, written compositions, which are confined 
to the third or epideictic branch: and the first is again subdivided into 
(a) public speaking, popular harangues addressed to the assembly, and 
(6) forensic. This is only true in theory: in practice speeches were often 
written by the orators, as Demosthenes and Isocrates, for the use of 
those who were incompetent or unwilling to write and plead for them- 
selves. 

Under the head of ypagixy A€fts are included all compositions which 
are intended to be read, and consequently the whole range of literature, 
with the exception of speeches which are intended to be delivered or 
acted, deliberative and forensic, pudl/ic and private orations—such as 
those of Demosthenes. Thus the third branch of Rhetoric, the ém- 
8ecxrexyn, is made to embrace all poetry, philosophy, history, and indeed 
any writing on any subject whatsoever. The distinction coincides with 
that of Hermogenes, wept iSeav rop. 8’. wept rou moXtrixov Aoyou (see 
Rhet. Gr. Ui. p. 401 seq. Spengel), who divides composition into Aoyoe 
cupSovreurixoi, Sixamcoi, and mavyyupeoi, the last including the works of 
Homer and Plato, the most distinguished of poets and prose writers. 

The declamations delivered at the Olympian Games and other great 
pblic festivals or assemblies va»vyvpes, whence the name mavryupeui 
Aoyor—such as Isocrates’ Panegyric! and Panathenaic orations, and 
Lysias’ celebrated ’OAvpmaxos, of which a short fragment is preserved, 
(Or. 33, Baiter et Sauppe, Or. Ads. 1 146)—were intermediate between the 
public or agonistic and the epideictic or graphic speeches, partaking of 
the character of both; being declaimed in public and sometimes with a 
political object (as Lysias’ speech, and some of Isocrates’), but that object 
was subordinate, the main consideration being always the display. Iso- 
crates is always anxious to impress his readers with the conviction that his 
speeches are not mere empty declamations, émdei~es, but genuine moAc- 
rixot Acyot—are indeed a branch of Philosophy, which with him is pretty 
nearly convertible with Rhetoric, see card rav cogioreor & 1, 11, 21, and 
Mr Sandys’ note on Paneg. § 10. [‘Isocrates means by “Philosophy” a 
combination of the accomplishments of the pyrap and the modrrixds’. 
Thompson's Phaedrus, p. 172.] 

Isocrates, writing from his point of view, dvri8. §§ 46—50, contrasts 
himself and his own declamations, which he calls ‘EAAnvcots wali moAc- 
Tixovs Kai maynyupixous, With d:navixol Aaya, forensic pleading and plead- 
ers, whom, probably in consequence of his own failure in that branch 
of Rhetoric, he attacks and vituperates upon intellectual, social, and 
moral grounds. Writing before the establishment of Aristotle’s three- 
fold division of the art, he evidently recognises only two branches, 
public or political speaking, in which national interests are concerned— 
and at the head of these he places his own sramyyupicol Adyor, the true 
philosophy (§ 50)—and judicial or forensic, in which private interests 


1 See on this, Mr Sandys’ Introduction to /socratis Panegyricus, p. XL seq. 
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between man and man are debated and decided. In respect of style, 
he of course gives the preference to his own kind of composition, §§ 46, 7. 

On this adaptation of style to the different kinds of oratory, sce 
Quint. VIII 3.11—14. The opening observation, at all events, looks like 
a reference to this chapter, though Spalding in his note is silent on the 
subject. 

Whately also, in his Ref. c. 1v fon Elocution’, (Eacycl. Metrop. 
Pp. 299 4, 300 a, 301 4,) has some good observations, partly derived from 
Aristotle, upon the contrast of the agonistic and graphic styles. On the 
contrast of the two, see by all means Isocr. Phil. § 25, 26: all the main 
points of interest in public and forensic, or agonistic, speeches are there 
enumerated, and the comparatively lifeless speeches fo de read, forcibly 
contrasted with them. (Comp. also Alcidamas, wepi ray rovs ypamrrovs 
Aoyous ypaporray, (against Isocrates). ] ; 

§1. ‘It must not be forgotten (lost sight of) that a different kind of 
language is appropriate to each different kind (of Rhetoric). For the 
same style is not suitable to wr¢/en composition (that which is intended 
to be read) and that which is used in debate (in the contests, the actual 
struggle, of real life; nor again in (the two divisions of the latter) public 
and forensic speaking. The orator must be acquainted with both : for 
the one (debate) implies the knowledge and power of clear expression in 
pure Greek, and the other freedom from the necessity (/4. the not being 
obliged to) of suppressing in silence (xara, keeping down) anything that 
one may want to communicate to the rest of the world; which is the case 
with those who have no knowledge (or skill) of writing (i.e. composition)’, 
Comp. I11 1.7. Cicero, de Or. 11 82. 337, gives a brief description of the 
‘grand’ and dignified style appropriate to the exalted subjects of public 
speaking. 

The meaning of this seems to be—the orator must be acquainted 
with the written as well as the debating style; the latter implies and 
requires only the correct use of one’s native language, so that one may 
be able to make oneself clearly intelligible : ¢4zs (debate alone) does not 
require the minute accuracy of studied composition, which can be exam- 
ined at leisure and criticized: but since one who can only speak, and not 
write, is incapable of communicating his opinions to the rest of the world 
(rots dAXors, all others besides the members of the assembly or law-court 
that he is actually addressing), it is necessary for a statesman to acquire 
the power of writing well, and therefore to study in some degree the art 
of exact composition. Victorius, who renders rd p}) dvayxd(eoba:—rois Aas 
of actual writing, that is of tfers to absent friends, seems to narrow the 
meaning of ‘writing’ in such a way as to produce a somewhat ridiculous 
result. Surely any educated man, whether he be an orator and states- 
man or not, requires and possesses the knowledge of writing in that 
sense. On ro péy ydp dor Adnvitew éricrac6a, Thuc. 11 60, 5—6 may 
serve as a commentary; Pericles, in his defence, describing his qualifi- 
cations for a statesman, says ovderds olopar qoowy eivat yvaevai re Ta Séorra 
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§2. ‘The written style is the most exact’ (or finished : on dxpiBeu and 
its various senses, see Grant ad Eth. Nic. 1 7.18, and the references in 
Introd. ad h. lL p. 334, note 4), ‘that of debate lends itself most to acting’ (or 
delivery: is the ‘most capable of being acted’), Comp. 111.4. The 
reason of this as far as declamation is concerned, viz. why the graphic style 
admits of more ornament and artificial arrangement than the other, is 
thus stated by Cicero, Orat. Lx1 208. After the invention of the period, 
&c., he says, nemo gut aliguo esset in numero scripsit ovrationem generis 
eius, guod esset ad delectationem comparatum remotumque a iudiciis 
Sorensique certamine, guin redigeret omnes fere in quadrum numerumgue 
sententias. Nam quum ts est auditor, gut non vereatur ne compositae 
orattonis insidits sua fides atlemplaiur, gratiam quogue habet orators 
volupiati aurium servient.. 

‘Of this (dyenoriua}) there are two kinds; one that (includes, con- 
veys,) represents character, the other emotion (in the speech)’. That is, 
not that dyemorixy is a genus, containing two species under it, moral and 
emotional: for this is not the fact, and also azy speech may have doth: 
but that these two elements belong specially, not exclusively, to the 
two debating branches of Rhetoric, of which they are very prominent 
ingredients: the reality of the interests at stake giving more room for the 
play of passion and the assumption of character than the cold unimpas- 
sioned, deliberate writen compositions. The ethical part is of two kinds, 
the Fos vy rg Acyorrs, I 2, 4, 111.4, and the characters 76n of the several 
ages and conditions, 11 12.17. The emotional is of course that which is 
partially described 1 2.5, and treated at length in 11 2.16. Of these 
‘appeals to the feelings’, deimwors and @Acos, the earlier rhetorical trea- 
tises were full, 1 1.3, of which Thrasymachus’ dAeos {111 1.7) described by 
Plato, Phaedr. 267 C, was a well-known specimen. Quint. 111 8.12, (In 
concionibus deliberatio) affectus, utd quae maxima, postulat, seq. Valet 
autem in consiliis auctorizas (this is principally due to 960s) plurimuim, 
seq. See {11 7.1, 3, 6, where the two are described. The #6os is there 
confined to those of age, nation, station, &c. Compare with all this, 
Demetr. wr. dppunveiac § 193, draydnios pev ody tows paddoy 7 GcadeAupern AE fis, 
airy xa) UeroKpireny | xadeiras’ xuvei yap diroxpirw y ae ypadiny de réfes 
y aavayvecros. airy 8€ dori J cumprapéry xal olop opaktepery Tois 
' gupdécpou. 8:0 rovro 8é nal Mevardpoy isoxpivopra: AeAvpévoy Ey Tois whei- 
crots, @Anpova 8 dvayiwwacKxovew. 

‘And this is why actors also (as well as debaters) hunt after (d:es- 
rover) plays of this kind (that is, plays of which the subjects give scope 
for the exhibitions of passion and character), and the poets after persons 
(whether acfors to represent the waGy, or characters in the dramas fo de 
represented with them) of the same kind. At the same time, the poets 
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that can be read (that write to be read as well as acted or rhapsodised) 
become pocket-companions, or favourites’. 

Bacrafer@a: is said of anything that is carried about in the hand or 
arms, fondled, cherished, fondly and familiarly treated, like a baby or 
pet lapdog; and hence when applied to a book naturally means one that 
people are fond of, and carry about with them in their pockets, There 
are several instances in Sophocles—see Ellendt’s Lex.—that illustrate 
this sense of BacraferGa:, as Philoct. 655 of the favourite bow and 657, 
(Neopt.) gorw dore...xal Bagrdca pe (be allowed to nurse it), mpooxicas 
@ sowep Oeov; Aesch. Agam. 34, evdirq xépa avaxros r78¢ Bacraca (to 
press and caress) x¢ps (Blomfield’s Glos. ad loc.). Quint. VIII 3. 12, of any 
striking sentiment or expression, sn/uenduim (to be narrowly looked into) 
et paene pertractandum. 

‘Chaeremon for instance who is as exact (highly finished) as a pro- 
fessional speech-writer (such as Isocrates), and Licymnius amongst the 
dithyrambic poets’, On Chaeremon, see note 11 23. 29,ult. [The dxpiBea 
of Chaeremon may be illustrated by his partiality for minute details, such 
as enumerating the flowers of a garland, e,g. Athenaeus XV p. 679 F, 
xicop Te vapricoy re rptédicas KUKA@ oTearvey Dugrav.] On Acyoypddos, 
see 11 31, 7; Shilleto on Dem. de F. L. § 274. Licymnius is mentioned 
above, III 2. 13, where reference is made to Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil. No, 1X. Vol, 1 pp. 255—7, for an account of what is known 
of him; and again III 13. 5. 

‘And upon comparison the (speeches, Acyos) of the writers when 
delivered in actual contests have a narrow, confined, contracted (i.e. 
poor, mean, paltry) appearance, whilst those of the orators (meaning 
particularly the f#d/ic speakers, in the assembly), which by their skilful 
delivery succeed or pass muster’ (none of this is expressed but ‘well 
delivered’!), ‘when taken in the hands (to read) look like the work of mere 
bunglers or novices’. orews is the Latin éenuis, and the English slight 
and sender, in a contemptuous and depreciatory sense. In its primary 
sense of sarrow it stands in opposition, in respect of style, to the wider 
range, and the broader, /arger, freer, bolder, tone required by the loftier 
and more comprehensive subjects, and also by the larger audiences, of 
public speakers ; the high finish and minute artifices of structure, as well 
as the subtler and finer shades of intonation and expression, are lost in 
a crowd and in the open air. So Whately, Rhet. ch. 1v (Encycl. Metrop. 
Pp. 301 a), describes the agonistic style, as “a style somewhat more blunt 
(than the graphic) and homely, more simple and, apparently, unstudied 
in its structure, and at the same time more daringly energetic.” orevoi then 

3 [So in Introd. p. 325, after Victorius and Majoragius, but compare Mr Cope’s 
second thoughts as given in the mofe on the same page: ‘‘e Aex@dvres can mean 
nothing but ‘well spoken of’, pyropes being understood.” ] 

10—2 
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represents the comparative narrowness or confined character of the 
graphic style, with its studied artificial graces, careful composition, and 
other such ‘ paitrinesses’, ‘ things mean and trifling’—a sense in which it 
occurs in a parallel passage of Pl. Gorg. 497 -c, where opixpa Kal oreva 
are contemptuously applied by Callicles to Socrates’ dialectics. This is 
actually said of /socrates, in the passage of Dionysius, de Isocr. Iud. 
c. 13, by Hieronymus, the philosopher of Rhodes ; avayravar pév Gy Twa 
SurnGiivas rods Adyous avrov (Isocr.) xade@s, Snuryopnaat 3¢ ryv re hovny 
xai Toy Tévoy éwdparra, Kal dv ravTy Ti KaTaCKEU] peTa Ths dpporroveys viro-~ 
xpicews eimeiv, oU mavred@s. 

I&ertxoi] such as have only the capacity (-xes) of unprofessional per- 
sons, or /aymen in art, &c. as opposed to clerks, when all science and 
learning were in the hands of the clergy. [drys is opposed to 8n- 
wuoupyés, a practitioner of any art, science, profession, or pursuit : and 
especially to philosophy and its professors, as in the adage, ikarns ev 
girovogors, Pitocedos év tidrats. 

Spengel follows MS A° (or A) in reading 4 raw dexdévrwr for ev ex- 
Gévres. But 1 confess that 1 do not see who could be intended by rep 
Aexbévrey besides the orators. Certainly not the preceding avayvacrexoi. 

[Ssarixot év rais yepoiv] This must have been the case with Cicero’s 
rival, Hortensius. Quintitian [x1 3.8], after telling us that Hortensius 
was, during his lifetime, first thought to be chief of all orators, secondly 
Cicero’s rival, and thirdly second to him alone, adds, u¢ appareat placutsse 
aliquid co dicente quod legentes non invenimus (the same may be said of 
many sermons). Isocrates’ Phil. §§ 25, 26, an excellent commentary on 
this, is unfortunately too long te quote. 

‘ The reason is that their appropriate place is in an actual contest or 
debate’ (with dpporre: supply, if you please, ratra as the nomin.—it means 
at all events the subject of the immediately preceding clause): ‘and this 
also is why things (speeches) intended to be acted or delivered (/¢. proper 
to be, or capable of being, -xcs), when the delivery is withdrawn don’t 
produce their own proper effect (or perform their special function, pyov), 
and so appear silly: for instance asyndeta, and the reiteration of the 
same word in the written, graphic style’—with which the agonistic 
divested of its acting or delivery is now (surreptitiously) associated—‘ are 
rightly disapproved ; whereas in debating the orators do employ them, 
because they are proper for acting’. Aquila c. 30 (ap. Gaisford, No¢. Var.), 
Ideoque et Aristoteli et iteratio ipsa verborum ac nominum et repetitio 


Srequentior, el omnis huius modi motus actioni magis et certamini quam 
stilo videtur convenire, 
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§ 3. What follows is a nofe, a passing observation suggested by the 
subject, but not immediately connected with it. ‘In this repetition of 
the same thing, some change must be made in the mode of expression of 
each member of it’: (the repetition should be made in different words, to 
avoid monotony. See on the interpretation of this, and the figure pera- 
Body, to which peraBaddAew points, a full explanation, Introd. p. 326, and 
note 1:) ‘which paves the way as it were for the delivery’ (on spoodoracei, 
see note on 11.2). ‘“ This is he that s/o/e from you, this is he that cheated 
you, this is he that last of all attempted to defray you”’, (From an un- 
known rhetorician ; most probably not the author’s own.) ‘ And again, as 
another instance, what Philemon the actor (not to be confounded with 
the Comic Joe/) used to do in Anaxandrides’ Old men’s madness, where 
(lit. when, ore) he says (uses the words in playing his part) “ Rhada- 
manthys and Palamedes,” and also, in the prologue of the Devofees, the 
word ¢yw: for if such things (phrases, sentences, or words) as these be 
not (varied) in the delivery, they become like “fhe man that carries the 
beam,” in the proverb (rqv)’, i.e. stiff and awkward, like one that has 
‘swallowed a poker’, as our proverb has it. 

Anaxandrides, quoted before, 111 10.7. The first citation from his 
comedy, the yepovropavia, has the rest of the verse supplied in Athen. XIV 
614 C, nat rot woAU ye wovouper. Tov daovpBodoy evpe yedoia déyew “Padd- 
parbus cat Tladapndns. On the passage of Aristotle, which he quotes, 
Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 111 166, has the following remark: “ Philemon 
autem quid fecerit in recitandis verbis P. nai II., non satis apparet.” I don’t 
suppose the repetition to have been confined to these words ; all that 
Aristotle means to say seems to be, when Philemon had come to that point, 
thereabouts, the repetition took place. “ Num forte eadem verba in 
pluribus deinceps versibus recitabantur et alio atque alio vocis flexu et 
sono ab histrione recitabantur? (This follows Victorius’ interpretation of 
peraBadXey.) Ita sane videtur, neque alia alterius loci fuerit ratio, in quo 
identidem repetebatur pronomen éeys.” At all events, these were two noto- 
rious and well-remembered points made by Philemon in this varied 
repetition in acting the character which he sustained in these two come- 
dies. There is, or was, a similar tradition (which I heard from Dr Butler, 
the late Bp of Lichfield, and Master of Shrewsbury School) of the effect 
produced by Garrick’s rendering of Pray you undo this button :—thank 
you, sir,—of Lear, choking in his agony, at the point of death [V. 111. 309], 


va 
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§ 4. ‘And of asyndeta the same may be said, “I came, I met, I 
implored”’. I have translated this upon the supposition that there is no 
intention of distinguishing here the aorist and imperfect: ‘for (here 
again) delivery (i.e. intonation) must come into play, and it must not be 
spoken as if it were all one, with the same character and accent’. Of dovp- 
8eroy or Avors, the disconnected style, in which cdr8ecpos ‘ connecting par- 
ticles’ are absent, comp. Demetrius, w. dppnveias § 194, ore 8¢ Uroxpirixoy H 
Avows wapdderypa eyxelaOe rode, edeLauny, Erixrov, exrpéepe, Hire (Menander, 
Fr. Inc. 230, Meineke, u.s. 1V 284). otras yap AeAupevoy dvayxaces kal rov ps) 
Oedrovra vroxpiver Ga: 8:0 rhy AVow al 8e ouvdyjoas cirocs, OeEdpuny Kal Erixroy 
xal éxrpéde, woAAny ardbeay rois cuvdéopos éuBareis. Of asyndeton two 
examples are given from Demosthenes by Hermogenes m. peOodou deixornros, 
§ 11, Rhet. Gr. 11 435, Spengel. 

A good example of asyndeton, illustrating the rapidity. and vivacity 
which it imparts to style, is supplied by Victorius from Demosth. c. 
Androt. § 68, cuov peroixous, "A@nvaious, déwv, drayov, Body cy rais éxxAy- 
cias, dri rot Bngaros. Add Cicero’s abitt, excessit, evasit, erupit. 

The vivacity imparted to style by asyndeton and the opposite (the 
employment of connecting particles) is admirably explained and _ illus- 
trated by Campbell, Phel. of Rhet. Bk. 111 sect. 2, near the end (2nd ed. 
Vol 11 pp. 287—293.) 

‘Further asyndefa have a certain special property; that (by their aid) 
many things seem to be said in the same time’ (as ove thing would be, if 
they had been employed); ‘because the connecting particle (or con- 
nexion) converts several things into one, (Harris, Hermes, 11 2, p. 240,) 
and therefore if it be withdrawn (extracted), plainly the contrary will 
take place; one will become many. Accordingly (the asyadeton) exag- 
gerates (or amplifies: or multiplies, increases the number)!: “I came, 
I conversed, I supplicated”: (the hearer or reader) seems to overlook or 
survey a number of things that he (the speaker) said’. (I have followed 
Bekker, Ed. 3, roAAa Soxei vrepidety Goa elev. Spengel has, rodAd doxei, 


1 The opposite of this, the employment of ov»8ecuu, sometimes tends to 
produce the same effect. Demetr. x. dpunyvelas, § 54, ws wap’ ‘Ontpy (IL B 497), 


raw Bowsrixay rohédw ra dvopara evredf ovra Kal pixpa Oyxoy rwd Exe: kal wéyedos 
dia rods ourdéouous x.r.X., and again, § 63. 
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vrepeitey Soa elroy, which does nof agree with MS A‘, and is also ob- 
scure. Bekker, Ed. 1, has srodXa’ Bonet 8¢ vrepideiv Soa elxov, Soa hnpl). 

‘And this is Homer's intention also in writing Nireus at the come 
mencement of three lines running’. Il. 11671. On this Demetrius, #. ép- 
pyveias § 61, 62, roy 8€ Nipéa, avrdy re Svra pacpor nal ra wpdypara avrot 
paxporepa—all this is raised to magnitude and importance by éravadopd, 
repetition, and dadvors, asyndeton. He then quotes the three lines; and, 
§ 62, continues, xal oyedor drat rot Nipéws dvopacbevros dv r@ 8papar: (drae 
matic poetry) pepvjpeba ovdér Frrov 7 rou "AyAdéws nal rot "Odvocdws, xairos 
nat’ fos éxacroy Kadoupévwy cyedoy «.v.. concluding with an ingenious 
simile; dowep yap év ais doriacect ra oAlya dtarayOévra wws (a few meats 
by a certain disposition or arrangement) roAAd aiverat, ovre xdy rois Acyots, 
Comp. also Hermogenes, sepi é¢ravadknWéws, de repetitione, w. pebodou 
Sewornros, § 9 (Khel. Gr. 11 433, Spengel), who gives this example of 
Nireus, with others from Homer, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. _Iilus- 
trations of this emphatic repetition, and especially of that of the pro- 
noun avros, occur in a fragm. of Aeschyl, Fragm. Inc. 266, quoted at 
length in Plat. Rep. 11 383 B, the most ‘forcible of them all: «dye (Thetis) 
to Poifov Ociow dweudés oropa FAmfov elvar, pavrixy Bpvov réxyvy. 6 8 
auros Upvev, auros é€y Ooivy wapey, avros rad’ elroy, adrdés dati 6 Kravey Top 
waida roy ¢uov. After this it will be unnecessary to quote inferior speci- 
mens; such as Xen. Anab. II 2. 4, Aesch. Eumen. 765, with Paley’s 
note, and Blomfield’s note on 745, in Linwood’s ed. p. 188, where several 
references are given. 

‘For a person (or thing) of which many things are said must neces- 
sarily be often mentioned; and therefore (this is a fallacy) they think it 
follows (xai, that it is a/so true) that if the name is often repeated, there 
must be a great deal to say about its owner: so that by this fallacy (the 
poet) magnifies (Nireus) by mentioning him only once (i.e. in one place), 
and makes him famous though he nowhere afterwards speaks of him 
again’. This is the fallacy of illicit conversion of antecedent and consee 
quent, de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 5 1, 0 8¢ wapemopevor Treyyos Sia 1d ofecOas 
ayriorpéhew ry dxodovOnow x.rA. and Rhet.1 7.5. Analogous to this is 
the fallacy exposed in I!1 7.4. 

§5. It seems as if in the following section Aristotle had, probably 
unconsciously misled by the ambiguous term, used depifjs and its wre- 
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ces in two distinct sénses: exactness and high finish in sfy/e and rea- 
soning. The general subject and connexion of the chapter will oblige us 
to refer the first clause, with its comparison of public speaking to a 
rough sketch in black and white, without details, and producing no 
effect on close inspection, to the szy/e of the speech—which indeed is the 
subject of the whole book as well as this chapter—though it may pos- 
sibly include also minute details of reasoning. The same thing may be 
said of 4 dinn dxpeBeorepov: in this the style amd the argument may be 
minuter, exacter and more detailed in proportion to the diminished size 
of the audience, and the increased probability of their paying attention 
to such things (see note ad loc.). But when we come to the third degree, 
the single judge, it seems to be false and absurd to say that exactness 
.and high finish of s¢y/e is more suited to speeches addressed to him: no 
man would endeavour to attract or impose upon an arditrator by such 
artifices. The exactness in this case seems therefore to be confined to 
exactness of reasoning and minute detail, as of evidence and the like. 
A single judge—as in our own courts—would always be more patient, 
more inclined to listen to, and more influenced by, exact reasoning and 
circumstantial evidence than either of the two preceding: the mob of the 
assembly would not hear them, nor follow them, nor listen to them at all: 
the large body of dicasts would be more ready to do so: but most of all 
‘the single judge. The last clause of the section brings us back to the 
point from which it started, viz. differences of style, and seems to apply 
this exclusively to what has been said of dxpiBesa in forensic pleading. 

‘Now the style of public-speaking is exactly like scene-painting; for 
the greater the crowd, the more distant the point of view, and conse- 
quently’ (in these crowded ‘assemblies; held too in the open air—which 
should be added in respect of the style required, though this does not 
distinguish it from forensic rhetoric,) ‘all exactness, minute and delicate 
touches, and high finish in general appear to be superfluous and for the 
worse (deviating from the true standard of Jud/ic speaking) in both’. 
Compare with this Whately’s remarks, partly borrowed from Ar., Rheé. 
c. iv (Encycl. Metrop. p. 299), on the “ do/der, as well as less accurate, 
kind of language allowable and advisable in speaking to a considerable 
number”: he quotes Ar.’s comparison of scene-painting, and then pro- 
ceeds “to account for these phenomena”—which Ar. has omitted to do. 
His explanation is derived from the various sympathies which are espe- 
cially awakened in a great crowd. 

oxaypadia is a painting in outline and chiaroscuro, or light and 
shade, without colour, and intended to produce its effect only af @ dés- 
tance—herein lies the analogy to public speaking—consequently rough 
and unfinished, because from the distance all niceties and refinements in 
style and finish would be entirely thrown away (mepiepya). This point is 
well brought out in a parallel passage of Plat. Theaet. 208 E, viv 8yra, J 
@., navranagi ye Eywye érecdn dyyis donep axiaypapyparos yéyova row Neyo- 
pevor, Euvings ovde opixpov’ éws dhearynn moppober epaivero poi re AéyeoOas 
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(Heindorf, note ad loc.): “as long as he was at a distance he seemed to 
understand the meaning of what was said; on a nearer approach all the 
apparent clearness vanished, and it became confused and indistinct.” In 
Phaedo, 69 B, oxiaypadia is a mere rough sketch or outline; a daub, with- 
out any distinct features (see Wyttenbach ad loc.). Parmen. 165 C, olo» 
éoxiaypadnpéva, drocrayrs péev év wavra Gawopeva,... mpooedOdvre 8¢ roAda 
nai grepa. Rep. X 602 D. Ib. 11 365 C, where it has the same sense as in 
the Phaedo. Ast ad loc. Comm. p. 410. And in several other passages 
of Plato. As the point of comparison here is solely the difference be- 
tween the near and distant effects, I have translated it ‘ scene-painting’” 
(as also Whately) which represents this better to ws: the proper and 
literal meaning of the word is “the outline of a shadow”, the supposed 
origin of painting. See further in Mr Wornum’s art. on ‘painting’, in 
Dict. Ant. p.680 5. With ropperépw 4 6€a, comp. de Soph. El. 1 164427, 
where the ‘appearance’ as opposed to the ‘reality’, is compared to this 
distant view, Gaiveras 8¢ 30° aretpiay’ ol yap dretpo. aomep Gv aneyovres wép- 
pober Becopovary. 

4 8€ dixn d«ptBeorepov] * Whereas justice (forensic pleading) admits of 
more exactness and finish’. The audience is less numerous, and nearer, 
literally and metaphorically, to the speaker; they are nearer to him locally, 
so they can Acar better what he says, and also xearer to him in respect 
of the knowledge of persons and circumstances, which permits him to 
enter into more minute detail. Also they are not personally interested 
in the dispute, and can afford to bestow more attention upon minutiae of 
style, action, intonation, and such like, and being comparatively unoccu- 
pied are more likely to notice and criticize such things. All these are 
reasons why 9 dicen is dxpiBeorepov in various senses. See Quint. 111 8.62 
seq. After speaking of the declamatory style, he continucs, Alia veris 
consilits ratio est; tdeogue Theophrastus quam maxime remotum ab omni 
affectatione in deliberativo genere voluit esse sermonem: secutus in hoc 
auctoritatem pracceploris sui; quanguam dissentire ab eo non timide 
solet. Namgue Aristoteles idoneam maxime ad scribendum demonstrati- 
vam, proxvimamgque ab ca tudicialem putavit et seq. 

‘And still further (in respect of the reduction of the number of 
hearers, and the consequent admissibility of accuracy and finish in 
the speech) that (subaudi Sinn, the pleading) before a single judge: 
for he is least of all subject to (liable to be imposed on by) rheto- 
rical artifices (appeals to the feelings and the like): for he takes a 
more comprehensive view of what belongs to the subject and what 
is foreign to it (this seems to define the kind of dxpi8ea that is here 
intended) and the contest is absent (there is no room for partisanship 
and prejudice) and his judgment clear or pure (i.e. free and unbiassed ; 
sincerum, pure of all a//oy, such as the preceding). And this is why the 
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same orators don’t succeed (become popular, distinguish themselves) 
in all these (at once): but where action or delivery is most required, 
there is least of exact finish to be found’, [With 6 dydv dreary comp. 
Cic. ad Att. 116.8 remoto illo studio contentionis quem dyava vos ap- 
pellatis.| 

With padtora vroxpicews something must be supplied: whether we 
should understand 8ei or the like; or simply éori, ‘when it (the speech, 
or the thing in general,) de/ongs to, is concerned with, when it is a question 
of, delivery’, ‘And this where voice is required, and especially loud 
voice’ (to reach a /arger assembly), 

evi, voice in general, means the various qualities of voice, flexi- 
bility, sweetness, power, &c.; out of which a Jowerful voice is especially 
distinguished as the most important. It seems that Aeschines was very 
proud of his sonorous voice. Demosth. alludes to this, de F. L. § 388, 
dada thy GAAws evratl’ érapet thy hovyy xal mepovacknxas gota. And 
§ 389, xai ros cal rept ris hwrvas tows elweivy avayxn’ wavy yap péya kai ext 
Tavry dpoveiy avroy axovw. And elsewhere. 

§6. ‘So now, as I was saying, the demonstrative, declamatory, branch 
of Rhetoric is the best adapted for writing; for its special function (the 
purpose which it was made to serve, its épyov') is reading: and in the 
second degree the dicastic branch’ (and its pleadings). Comp. supra 
Ilr 1.4 and 7. Cic. Orat. Lx1 208 (already referred to). Quint. u. s. 
(111 8.63) referring to this place, Mamgue Ar. iduneam maxime ad scri- 
bendum demonstrativam, proximamque ab ea tudicialem putavit: vide- 
licet guoniam prior illa tota esset ostentationis; haec secunda egeret artis, 
vel ad fallendum, si ita poposcisset utiiitas; consilia fide prudentiaque 
constarent, It is very manifest, and had already been pointed out by 
Victorius and Spalding, ad loc. Arist. et Quint., that this is not Aristotle’s 
meaning. 

‘To make the further distinction, that the language must be sweet 
and magnificent is superfluous’—the author of this ‘distinction’ is 
Theodectes, in his ‘Art.’ Quint. IV 2.63, Zheodectes...non magnificam 
modo vult esse, verum etiam tucundam expositionem—‘for why that more 


1 The Epyow of a thing is always directed to its ré\os. If the end of a 
knife and of a horse be respectively to cut and to run, their &pyor will be fulfilled 
in sharpness and fleetness. So here the end of one of these compositions is to 


be read, its yor or appropriate function is exercised in reading, fulfilled in being 
pleasant to read. © 
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than continent (or perhaps discreet) and liberal, or any other virtue of 
character (the moral virtues, of which peyadXorpeneca is one. Eth. Nic. 11 and 
1v)?” For spordiatpeteOai, Brandis’ Anonymus, quoted in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus (iv. i.] p. 45, has mpoodiopif{er Oat. 

‘For plainly the sweetness will be produced by all that has been 
enumerated (purity, propriety, rhythm, vivacity, and the rest) if we 
have rightly defined what the excellence of the language consists in: 
for why (else, svbaudi dAov) must it be (as we have described it) 
clear, and not low (mean and common-place), but appropriate (ch. 
2 § 2, py) ramwewjy GAAG Kexoopnperny, wepvorepay, § 3 Eénv)? For if 
it be verbose, it is not clear; nor if it be too concise (brief)’. Bre- 
vis esse laboro, obscurus fio. ad8odrerxeiv, said of idle chatter: here of 
verbosity, vain repetition, tautology. Comp. de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 415, 
To woijoa. adodkecyHjoas Troy mpodtadeydpuevov’ rovro 8 dori ro moAAaais 
avayxa{ecOas (by the opponent) ravro Aéyeex, Comp. supra c. 3.3, TO 
doapés 8a ryv ddoAecyiay, and 11 21.3, where it is applied to unneces- 
sary accumulation of steps of proof in reasoning, or drawing inferences. 

‘ But (on the contrary) it is quite plain (of itself, and without rule or 
precept) that ‘he mean is the appropriate style’. Of this the preceding 
example is an illustration : clearness or perspicuity is the mean between 
the excess of garrulity, verbosity, and the defect overconciseness, in the 
amount of words. ‘Also the rules (ingredients) already stated will pro- 
duce sweetness of language if they be well mixed, viz. the familiar (these 
are the dvouara xvpsa, the customary), and the foreign (yAdrrat, é£\Aay- 
péva, £évnv thy dicddexroy, c. 2 § 3, c. 3 § 3, sub init. Eevtayy moved rh» Aéfew), 
and the rhythm, and the plausibility that arises out of (the due observa- 
tion of) propriety’ (supra c. 7). 

‘We have now finished our remarks upon style or language, of all (the 
three branches of Rhetoric) in common (cc. 2—11), and of each kind 
individually (c. 12): it now remains to speak of the order (division and 
arrangement) of the parts of the speech’, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the two divisions of this third book, proposed at the conclusion of 
Bk. 11, and the opening of Bk. III, wept Ad£ews xal rafews, was yp rakac 
Ta pepy Tov Acyov, the first having been dispatched in the preceding 
chapters 2—12, we now proceed to the second, on the arrangement 
of the parts of the speech : this will include a criticism of the anterior, 
and the current, divisions, with a new classification in c. 13: and an 
explanation and discussion of the proper contents of each. A full 
account of the various divisions which prevailed before and after Aristotle 
has been already given in the Introd. p. 331, 332, and the notes, and 
need not be here repeated. It will be sufficient to say that Aristotle in 
this chapter takes the fourfold division, adopted by Isocrates, and accepted 
by his followers, as the author of the Rhet. ad Alex., viz. mpootpov, 
dinynces, wiorets, émidcoyos, criticizes it, and reduces it to two, mpodeors 
and siores, as the only two parts mecessary to the speech; adding 
notices of some superfluous distinctions introduced by Theodorus (of 
Byzantium) and Licymnius. [See Réssler’s pamphlet, Rheforum anti- 
quorum de dispositione doctrina, pp. 30, Budissin, 1866 ; and Volkmann, 
dite Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 38.) 

On the importance attached to the arrangement of the topics of these 
divisions, and especially to the order of the froof/s, Whately has some 
good remarks, Rhet. c. 1 (Encycl. Metrop. p. 256). This is illustrated 
by the contest between Demosthenes and Aeschines. “ Aeschines strongly 
urged the judges (in the celebrated contest for the Crown) to confine 
his adversary to the same order in his reply to the charges brought 
which he himself had observed in bringing them forward. Demo- 
sthenes however was far too skilful to be thus entrapped ; and so much 
importance does he attach to the point, that he opens his speech with 
a most solemn appeal to the judges for an impartial hearing; which 
implies, he says, not only a rejection of prejudice, but no less also a 
permission for each speaker to adopt whatever arrangement he should 
think fit. And accordingly he proceeds to adopt one very different from 
that which his antagonist had laid down; for he was no less sensible 
than his rival that the same arrangement which is the most favourable 
to one side, is likely to be least favourable to the other.” 

§ 1. ‘ Of the speech there are (only) two parts: for it is only necessary 
first to state the subject, and then to prove (your side of) it. It follows 
from this necessary relation between them (8d), that it is impossible 
(if the speech is to be complete) either to state your case without going 
on to prove it, or to prove it without having first stated it’, (the 
sinposstbility lies in the absurdity of the supposition: it is a moral 
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impossibility): ‘for proving implies sosmething to prove, and a preli- 
minary statement is made in order to be proved’. All this implies 
that the speaker has some object in view, some case to make out. It 
would not apply to all declamations ; though it is true that, as a general 
rule, even they try to prove something, however absurd it may be. 

§ 2. ‘Of these the one is the statement of the case (the setting forth 
of all its circumstances, as a foundation for judgment and argument), 
the other the (rhetorical) arguments in support of it, just as if the 
division were (the dialectical one) the problem (alternative question 
proposed or stated) and its demonstration’. spoéecis, ropositio: Rhet. 
ad AL c. 29 (30). 2, wpoexriBévat ro mpaypa. Ib. § 21, ryy wpoderw dv dpy7 
éxOncoper. C. 35 (36). 1, Ppotusacréoy...cparov mpobepevous ras mpobéces : 
wioris confirmatio. “wpoBAnpa diadextixoy Oeapnpa, Top. A 11, 104 51, 
quod in disputando quaestione bipartita efferri solebat, ex. gr. voluptas 
estne expetenda, annon? mundus estne aeternus, annon?” Trendel- 
enburg, Z£/. Log. Ar. § 42, p. 118. 

§ 3. ‘The present’ (current, Isocrates’) ‘division is absurd ; for surely 
narrative (8uyynois narratio, the detailed description of the circumstances 
of the case) belongs only to the forensic speech, but in a demonstrative 
or public speech how can there be a sarrative such as they describe, 
or a reply to the opponent; or an epilogue (peroration) in argumentative 
or demonstrative speeches?’ On this Quint. says, 111 9. 5, Zamen nec tis 
assentior gui detrahunt refutationem (sc. rd mpos ror dvridixov) fanquam 
probation’ subiectam, ut Aristoteles; hace enim est quae constituat, 
tlla guae destruat. Hoc quogue idem aliqguatenus novat, quod prooemio 
non natrationem sxdiunagit, sed propositionem. (This is one of Quin- 
tilian’s ordinary misrepresentations of writers whom he quotes. Ar. 
says nothing here of the frooemtium, theoretically disallowing it: though 
in compliance with the received custom he afterwards gives an account 
of it and its contents). Verum id facit guia propositio genus, narratio 
species videlur: et hac non semper, illa semper et ubique credit opus 
esse. The last clause very well explains Ar.’s substitution of wpddecrs 
for (mpooissoy and) dupynoss. 

In Introd. p. 333, I have given at length from Cic. de Inv. 1 
19. 27, the distinction of 8cjynots in its ordinary sense and mpodeors. 
It is here said that the sarrative or statement of the case, strictly 
speaking, belongs (he means necessarily belongs) only to the forensic 
branch of Rhetoric: ‘here there 7s always a case to state: in the de- 
clamatory, panegyrical branch, not a regular systematic narrative 
or detailed statement as of a case; in this the Buyers is dispersed 
over the whole speech, i#/ra 16.1: and, in 8ypryopia equally, there is 
not universally or necessarily, as in the law-speech, a 8syynors, because 
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its “ime is the future, and a narrative of things future is impossible: 
when it is used, it is to recall the memory of fast facts for the purpose 
of comparison—which is a very different thing from the forensic dsyynots. 
Comp. c. 16.11. The author of the Rhct. ad Alex. c. 30 (31) includes 
dupynois in the deliberative branch, dnpnyopixdy yévos ; no doubt following 
Isocrates. On dujyqots see Dionysius Hal., Ars Rhet. c. x § 14. 

The same argument applies to the refufatio, ra mpos rov avridicov, and 
with more force than to the preceding, for in the epideictic branch there 
is no adversary, and therefore can be no refutation of his arguments, 
at least such as those who lay down this division intend: though it 
is true that a panegyrist may have to meet adverse statements or impu- 
tations on the object of his panegyric, real or supposed. In fact, it is 
only in the forensic branch that there is secessarily an opponent. On 
this division, see I1I 17. 14, 15. 

4 éridoyor rev drodecrizey] This is understood byVictorius, Majoragius, 
and Schrader of the demonstrativum genus, dod. being supposed to be 
put here for drideerixay. This in Aristotle I hold to be impossible. Nor 
have I found any example of it elsewhere, though Victorius says that 
Isocrates uses drodescviva: for émdecxvvvat more than once in the Panath. 
speech. I have supposed (in note on p. 335 Introd.) that his text of 
Isocrates may have exhibited this interchange from the uncorrected 
carelessness of transcribers. What is true is, that Isocrates, twice in 
the Paneg. §} 18 and 65, does use émiBecxrivac in a sense nearly ap- 
proaching, if not absolutely identical with, that of dwo8esmuva. The 
words can only mean, as I have translated them, that there may be 
some speeches which consist entirely of proof or arguments, and that 
a summary of these would not correspond to the eriXoyos in its ordinary 
sense—described c. 19. 1—of which only a small part is a recapitulation. 

‘And again mpooimuoy (preface, opening or introduction), and com- 
parison (setting over against one another side by side) of opposing 
(views, statements, arguments), and review, are found in public speeches 
then only when there is a dispute (between fwo opponents)’: as in 
Demosthenes’ Speech for the Crown, of which the mpooipu» has been 
before referred to. émavodos, ‘a going over again’ = avaxeaAaioais, summary 
recapitulation of the foregoing topics of the speech, appears also in Plato 
Phaedr. 267 D, ré 8€ 89 réAos réy Acywov Kow7 macw Coxe TurdeSoypevoy 
elvar, @ Teves pew eravodoy, GAAor 8€ GAAo riderrau dvoza. The addo dvopa 
may be éridoyos or dvaxehadaiwors, Or maddAoyia (Rhet. ad Alex. c. 20 
(21). 1). It is properly a subdivision of the émiAcyos, and as such is here 
condemned as superfluous. 

Gray dytivoyia 7] “The object of the prooemium is to conciliate the 
audience, and invite their attention, and briefly intimate the subject 
of the ensuing speech, In recommending this or that measure to the 
assembly, unless there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
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minds against it and its author, or some other special reason, there is 
no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well acquainted 
with the subject. See further on this, c. 14.11. Comparison of argu- 
ment, and review, can only be required when there is an opposition.” 
Introd. pp. 335, 6. The Rhet. ad Alex. expressly tells us, c. 28 (29) ult., 
that the wpooiysov is “common to all the seven species, and will be 
appropriate to every kind of (rhetorical) business.” 

The following argument «al yap—wwodAdams is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the preceding. You say that xpeoipsov, aymmapafods} and éravodos are 
essential parts of the public speech—‘ Why at that rate (is the reply) so are 
accusation and defence, for they are frequently there’—this involves the 
absurdity of introducing the whole contents of the forensic genus into the 
Snpryyoptxoy yévos as a mere fart of the latter—‘but not gua deliberation’ : 
not in the sense or character of deliberation, which is essential to the 
deliberative branch, but as mere accidents. 

There can be no question that we should read % for 4 ovpBovdy. So 
Victorius, Schrader, Buhle, Spengel. Bekker alone retains 4. The 
following clause requires an alteration of punctuation to make it intel- 
ligible ; suggested long ago by Victorius, Majoragius, Vater, and adopted 
by Spengel ; zo¢ so by Bekker. Spengel also rejects ér: [delendum aut in 
doriy mutandum). With the altered reading, dAX’ 6 éwioyos érs ovde 
dixarxov «.r.r. it is Certainly out of place. I am by no means persuaded 
of the certainty of this alteration—perhaps Bekker had the same reason 
for withholding his consent to the two alterations—I think it quite as 
likely that a word or two has dropt out after ériAcyos. 

‘ But further’ (if gre be retained) ‘neither does the peroration belong 
to every forensic speech; as for instance if it be short, or the matter 
of it easy to recollect ; for what happens (in an ordinary epilogue) is a 
subtraction from the length’—not the brevity, of a speech: Le. an 
epilogue is appropriate to a long speech, not a short one. This is 
Victorius’ explanation, and no doubt right (that which I gave in the 
Introd. is wrong, and also xof¢ Victorius’, as stated in the note). 

‘Consequently the (only) necessary parts are the statement of the 
case, and the proof’. 

§ 4. ‘Now these two are peculiar to, and characteristic of, speeches 
in general’, 

It is possible that fo» here may be the profriums of logic, one of the 
predicables: that which characterizes a thing, without being absolutely 
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essential to it, as the genus and differentia are. The froprium is a 
necessary accident or property, though it is not of the essence itself: “ but 
flowing from, or a consequence of, the essence, is inseparably attached 
to the species” (J. S. Mill, Zogzc,1 p. 148). All this would apply very 
well to these two farts. They are not of the essence of the speech, and 
do not enter into the definition: the speech could exist without them. 
At the same time they are immediate consequences of that essence, 
and inseparably attached to all species of speeches, according to the 
view put forward here. 

We might therefore be satisfied with these. ‘If we add more’ (fol- 
lowing the authorities on the subject), ‘they must be at the most, preface, 
statement of case, confirmatory arguments, conclusion : for the refutation 
of the adversary belongs to the proofs’ (Quint. u.s. 111 9. 5, Zamen mec tts 

 assentior gui detrahunt refutationem, fanguam probattoni subsectam, ut 
Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, tlla quae destruat), ‘and 
counter-comparison, (a comparative statement of your own views and 
arguments placed in juxtaposition with them to bring them into contrast,) 
which, ‘being as it is a magnifying (making the most) of one’s own case, 
must be a part of the confirmatory arguments, or general proof: for one 
who does thts proves something: but not so the prologue; nor the 
epilogue, which merely recalls to mind’. 

§ 5. ‘Such divisions, if any one choose to make them, will be pretty 
much the same as the inventions of Theodorus and his school, that is, to 
distinguish narration from after-narration and fore-narration, and refutation 
and per-re-refutation’. In this compound word émi ‘in addition’ is repre- 
sented by ve, and é€, ‘out and out’, ‘outright’, ‘¢‘horoughly’, ‘completely’ 
by fer. 8d and ger in composition are the more usual and direct 
exponents of ‘thoroughness’ or ‘complete carrying through’, of a thing. 
On émidupynois, repetita narratio, see Quint. tv 2. 128, res declamatoria 
magis guam forensis. He accepts it as a division, but thinks it should 
be rarely used. Plato, Phaedr. 266 0 seq., in speaking of these same 
superfluous divisions of Theodorus, leaves out ém- and mpo-dinynors, and 
introduces risrecw xal émioreow in their place. These plainly cor- 
respond to the other pair Aeyyos and édrefeAeyxos, the one being con- 
firmatory, the other refutatory arguments. See Camd. Journ. of Cl. 
and Sacred Phil. No. tX. Vol. 111 p. 285, and Thompson’s notes on the 
Phaedrus. 

The general drift of the last clause is this; if you introduce such divi- 
sions at all, you may go on dividing and subdividing for ever, as Theo- 
dorus does in his réyvn. This is followed by the statement of the true 
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principle of division: the foundation of my own twofold division, hints 
Ar. ‘But a name (like one of these, the class-name, or, as here, the name 
of a division) should be given to mark a kind and a specific difference’. 
It is the genus f/us the specific (el8omraes, species-making) difference that 
constitutes the distinct species or kind. Now these aames, though sup- 
posed to mark distinct kinds, Aave no specific differences which thus 
distinguish them. A special name demands a real distinction of kinds. 
Waitz ad Categ.1 517. Trendelenburg, £/. Log. Ar. § 59. 

‘ Otherwise they become empty and frivolous, such as Licymnius’ inven- 
tions in his art, the names which he coins, érovpeois, dronAdynois and d{or’. 
On Licymnius and his productions, see Heindorf ad Phaedr, u. s. p. 242, 
and Camb. Fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol. 111 pp. 255—7; where 
an attempt is made to explain these three obscure names. Licymnius 
was a dithyrambic poet, supra 111 12.2, as well as a rhetorician, and his 
prose style seems to have participated in the dithyrambic character. érov- 
pwors I take to be a word coined by Licymnius for his own purposes: it 
is a dwaf Xeyopevov. It seems to be formed from ésrovpovy, a synonym of 
dxoupifew, ‘to speed onward by a fair gale’, also cvverovpi{ey, Hist. Anim. 
VIII 13.9, de Caelo, 111 2.17: Polybius has érovpody 11 10, 6, and xarovpovy, 
I 44-3, 61.7, both as neut. The Schol. quoted by Spengel, Artiusm Scrip- 
lores p. 89, defines dropovcrs (érovpwois) ra cuvevropiforra xai Bonbotvra 
tots dyOupjpacs, nai awdes doa Aéyovra: BonBovyra ry drodeife. All which 
seems to favour the notion that the figurative rhetorician represented 
‘subsidiary’ or ‘confirmatory arguments’, Theodorus’ wicrwors and ém- 
gwioreots, under the image of ‘a fair wind astern’. - aworAdmmors is no 
doubt, as in Plato Polit. 263 C, ‘a digression’, wandering off from the 
main subject, Schol. rd ¢e rod wpayparos; and o{o, ‘branches’, most 
likely means places in which the discourse ‘branches off’ in different 
directions, ‘ramifications’; unless the same Scholiast’s explanation be 
preferred, ra dpa, nro ra mpooiuia Kal rovs émicyous. This would mean 
the ‘branches’ opposed to the stock or trunk, as something extrancous, 
or at all events non-essential. (1 think this ss preferable.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Having considered the divisions of the speech in general we now 
come to the details, to the enumeration and examination of the ordinary 
contents of each of the four. These in each case are discussed under the 
heads of the three branches of Rhetoric. The treatment of the spooiuoy 
occupies the 14th chapter, to which is appended a second, c. xv, which 
analyses the topics of &:afody, the art of ‘setting a man against his 
neighbour’, infusing suspicion and hostile feeling against him in the 
minds of others, raising a prejudice against him—especially of course in 
the minds of judges against your opponent. One would be sorry to be 
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obliged to call this ‘calumniating’. Au;ynacs is treated in c. Xvi, rioress in 
xvii: to which is attached in xviii a digression on éparnots, the mode of 
putting questions—this includes the ‘answer’, repartee: and the roth 
chapter, appropriately enough, concludes the work with the conclusion 
(ésriAoyos, peroration) of the speech. 

The prooemium is thus defined by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
C. 29 (30). 1, dxpoardéy mapackev?) kal rou mpayparos év xehadaip py eldoor 
dnrAwors, Wa yryydoxwos epi ay Oo Acyos TapaxoAovOsdai re rH VTObEcet, Kai 
éml ro mpovéxey mapuxadéoa, xal caf doov r@ Ady Suvaray evvous Huiv 
avrois woijoat. These rules seem to be chiefly derived from the actual 
practice of the Orators. Some of the arts to which public speakers had 
recourse in the topics of their frooemium are mentioned by Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 13. Compare Cic. de Orat. 11 19. 80; de Invent.115. 20; where it 
is defined: it has two parts, princifium (the object of this is :to make the 
hearer denevolum aut doctlem aut attentum,) and insinuatio, oratioquadam 
dissimulatione et circuitione obscura subitens auditoris animum, Quint. Iv. 
c. 1, seq. Princifium exordium. He agrees with the preceding; see § 5. 
On the mpooipiov as a Ayman, see Stallbaum ad Phaed. 60 D. On the 
prooemium in Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 11 78, 79, principfia dicendi. [See 
also Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen ui. Romer § 12, die Einleitung.] 

§1. ‘Now the Jrooemium is the beginning of a speech and stands in 
the place of the prologue in poetry (i.e. tragedy, and specially of Euri- 
pides’ tragedy), and of the prelude in flute music’, 

mpoavAvoy] an introduction, ornamental, and preparatory to, not an 
essential part of, the theme or subject of the composition; for all these 
are beginnings, and as it were a paving of the way (preparation, pioneer- 
ing of the road) for what follows (c8ezoinois, note on I I. 2). 

‘Now the flute-prelude is like the frocemium of the epideictic 
branch: that is to say, as the flute-players first open their performance 
with whatever they can play best (in order to gain attention and favour 
of the audience) which they then jain on to the édv3cocuoy (the actual 
opening, preliminary notes, of the subject which gives the tone, or 
cue, to the rest), so in the epideictic speeches the writing (of the spooi- 
puov) ought to be of this kind: for (in these the speaker) may say first 
(elravra) anything he pleases, and then should at once sound the note of 
preparation, and join on (the rest)’. 

This represents the epideictic Jrooemium, like the flute-prelude, as 
hardly at all connected with what follows; it is a preliminary flourish, 
anything that he knows to be likely to be most successful, as already 
observed, to conciliate the audience and put them in good humour. 
“‘For here, as there is no real interest at stake, the author is allowed 
a much greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing (and gaining 
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over) an audience; a license which would be intolerable in a case of 
life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of action which may in- 
volve the safety or ruin of the state. Here the audience are too eager 
to come to the point to admit of any trifling with their anxiety.” Introd. 
pp: 337, 8 Cic. de Or. I1 80. 325, Connexum autem sta sit principium 
conseguenti orationt, ut non tanguam citharoedi prooemium affictum 
aliguod, sed cohaerens cum omni corpore membrum esse videatur (Vic- 
torius). Quint. 11 8.8, t#% demonstrativis (Arist.) prooemia esse maxime 
libera existimat. 

The év8oousow (subaudi dopa or xpovcpa, Bos, Ellips. s.v.) occurs 
again Pol. Vv (VIII) § z#¢¢. apparently in the same sense as here, ‘intro- 
duction’; also Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo, c. 6 § 20, where we have xara 
yap To Graber évdcotpov vd rou hepwovipws Gy xopvpaioy mpooayopevbévros 
xivetras pév ra Gorpa «.r.d. ‘for according to the law above, by him who 
might be rightly called leader of the chorus, the stars are set in motion, 
&c.’ I have given this in full because it throws some light upon the 
meaning of év8dcipov, and explains its metaphorical application, God is 
here represented as the leader of a chorus who gives the time, the key- 
note, and the mode or tune, to the rest, and thus acts as a guide to be 
followed, or (in a similar sense) as an introduction, or preparatory transi- 
tion to something else. It thus has the effect of the ‘key-note’, and 
takes the secondary sense of a ‘guide’, ‘preparation for’, ‘introduction 
to’>, anything. So Plut. de disc. adul. ab amico, c. 55, 73 B, womep 
dy8cotpov ee: mpos ra pei{ova rey duaprnparey, ubi Wyttenbach, occasio, 
incitamentum, similarly Ib. c. 30, 70 B, nal Woyos...4 frawos aomep 
évSdcipoy eis rrappnolay ear, ‘gives the tone, the cue, i.e. the occa- 
sion or incitement, to freedom (taking liberties).’ See other passages 
from Plutarch and others in Wyttenbach’s note on 73 B. Gaisford and 
Wyttenbach refer to Gataker ad Anton. XI 20, p. 336 (G), X1 26 (W), 
“dv. usurpatur pro modulationis exordto, quo praecentor sive chori prae- 
fectus cantandi reliquis auspicium facit. Hesychius, év8ocipor, rd po Tig 
@dis Odpiopa.” ap. Gaisford Mot. Var. Wyttenbach describes éy8ooqov as 
‘‘signum et adhortatio in certaminibus et musicis et gymnicis: tum ad 
alias res translatum.” Lastly Athen. XIII 2, 556 A, of certain authors, ols 
To dvdootpoy "ApiororéAns wxev loropay rouro év rq mepl evyeveias, ‘gave 
the tone, i.e. hint’, furnished the occasion for their statement. Schweig- 
hauser, ad loc. says, “Dalecampius vertit guos ad td scribendum provo- 
cavit Ar, Dicitur autem proprie praccentus pracludium, exordium melo- 
diae quod pracit chorodidascalus cui dein accinere oportet chorum. 
H. Stephanus’ Thesaurus. Budaeus in Comm. Gr. Ling. p. 874 8q. évdu- 
oepor Scdovas Or wapeyew is expressed in one word évd:dcvas XII 520 D,” 
as it is here by Aristotle. 

‘And this is done by all. An example is the rooemium of Isocrates’ 
Helen: for there is nothing in common between the disputatious dia- 
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lecticians, and Helen’. The frooemium, which occupies the first thirteen 
sections of the speech, includes many other subjects besides the épsorixoi, 
and is certainly an excellent illustration of the want of connexion 
between proem and the rest in an epideictic speech. Quint. 111 8.8, 
In demonstrativis vero prooemia esse maxime libera existimat (Ar.), 
Nam et longe a materia duct hoc, ut in Helenae laude Isocrates fecerit; 
ef ex aligua rei vicinia, ut idem in Panegyrico, cum queritur plus 
honoris corporum quam animorum virtutibus dari. 

‘And at the same time also (it has this further recommendation) that 
if (the speaker thus) migrate into a foreign region, there is this propriety 
in it, that the entire speech is not of the same kind’ (it removes the weari- 
some monotony which is characteristic of this branch of Rhetoric). 

dxroni{ew is to ‘change one’s residence’, and applied especially to 
migratory birds and animals, It is always neuter in Aristotle. Hist. 
Anim. VIII 12. 3 and 8, IX 10. 1, IV 8. 23, éxromiopovs srotovvrat, VIII 13. 14, 
deromorua (ga, 11.26. In the primary sense of absence from one’s 
proper or ordinary place, Pol. viii (v) 11, 1314 59, rots dxromi{oves rupay- 
vos awd ris olxeias, and So éxromos, éxronws, adromos ‘out of their proper 
place’. 

§ 2. ‘The introductions in the epideictic branch are derived from 
praise and blame (naturally: see 1 3 §§ 3,4); as, for instance, Gorgias’ 
opening of his Olympic oration (a mampyupizds Adyos, delivered at the 
Olympic games), “ By many’ (or umép, ‘for many things’; which seems 
more in accordance with what followed) ‘are ye worthy to be admired, . 
O men of Hellas”: that is to say (ydp videlicet) he praises those who 
first brought together the general assemblies’. Comp. Quint. 111 8.9, 
(continuation of the preceding quotation) ¢¢ Gorgias in Olympico laudans 
cos gui primi tales instituerunt conventus (translated from Ar.). Another 
short fragment of this oration is preserved by Philostr. Vit. Soph. 19. 
‘O 8¢ "OAupmexés Adyos, says Philostratus, Uwép rov peyicrov aure@ (Gorgiae) 
€rokirevOn* oracid{oveay yap riy “EAAd3a cpady cpuovolas EvuBoudos avrois 
éyévero rpéxey éni rods BapBdpous nal reibewv ZOAa woeicbas rev Srdeov p> 
ras GAAjAwy modes dda ry rev BapBapw» xdpay. The rest of his 
fragments, genuine and spurious, are collected by Sauppe Or. Ad. 111 
129, seq. [See also Appendix to Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias. ] 
Hieronymus adv. Iovin. (quoted by Wyttenbach on Plut. 144 B), 
“Gorgias rhetor librum pulcerrimum de concordia, Graecis tunc inter 
se dissidentibus, recitavit Olympiae.” Isocr., Panegyr. § 3, after stating 
the nature of the contents of his own speech, adds, in allusion to this, 
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with others, ovx dyvody drt wodAol Trav mpocwoioupéevey elvat coquioray ér) 
Tovror roy Acyor epyunoay. 

‘ But Isocrates blames them for that bodily excellences they rewarded 
with gifts, whilst to intellectual excellence they awarded no prize’. This 
is the substance of the two first sections of Isocr. Paneg. Mr Sandys, 
in his note ad locum, gives a summary of the whole exordium §§ 1—14. 
Victorius points out this as one of the places in which Aristotle’s hostility 
to Isocrates appears! The frodbiem here proposed by Isocr.—the omis- 
sion of the institution of prizes for intellectual competition—is solved 
by Arist., Probl. XXX 11. 

§ 3. ‘(A second topic for an epideictic Jrocemium) is derived from 
advice (the deliberative branch); for instance “men are bound to pay 
honour to the good”, and therefore he, the speaker, himself is going 
to praise Aristides’ (avrds is obligua oratio: the directa oratio would 
have been ¢yw: it is a sort of semi-quotation: where it comes from 
no one seems to know); ‘or, to all such as though not distinguished are 
yet not bad, only their merits are buried in obscurity, as Alexander 
(Paris), Priam’s son. For one who speaks thus offers advice’. The 
encomium Alexandré here referred is doubtless the same as that which 
has been already mentioned in 11 23. 5, 8, 12 and II 27. 7, 9; the author 
is unknown. 

§ 4. ‘Further (a third kind) they may be borrowed from the forensic 
introductions ; that is to say, from the appeals to the audience, or as 
an apology to them, (comp. é#/ra § 7)—when the subject of the speech 
happens to be either paradoxical (contrary to ordinary opinion or ex- 
pectation, and therefore txcredible), or painful), or trite and worn-out, 
and therefore tiresome (reOpvAnpévov that which is in everyone’s mouth, 
decantatum, note on II 21. 11)—for the purpose of obtaining indulgence 
(with an apologetic object); as Choerilus says, for instance, “But now 


2 yaXerod, Victorius, Majoragius, ardua; Vet. Transl. et Riccobon dificilis. 
Is it ‘hard to do’ or ‘hard to dear’? xyadewds has both senses. If the former, 
it may mean, either, difficult, to the speaker to handle, or to the hearer to 
understand, or the recommendation of some scheme, undertaking, or policy, 
dificult to encounter or execute, (but this belongs to the dée/ideratrve rather than 
the epideictic branch); if the latter—which seems equally probable—it is simply 
painful, sspleasant, So Pind. Fragm. 96 (Bockh, Fragm. P. 1 p. 621) v. 9, 
teprvav épdprovcay xareraw re xplow. Pl. Protag. 344 D, xarewh dpa ‘a 
hard season’. Legg. (744 D] xaX\ex} werla. Et passim ap. Hom. et cet. 
So in Latin durus. 
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when all is spent”’ (/s#. has been distributed sc. amongst others ; and 
nothing is left for me). [Compare Virgil’s omnia tam vulgata in the 
Exordium of the third Georgic. ] 

Of the four Choeriluses distinguished by Nake, this is the Epic 
poet of Samos, born, according to Nike, in B.c. 470. His principal work, 
from which this fragment is taken, was a poetical narrative of the Persian 
wars with Greece under Darius and Xerxes—“all that was left him” 
by his predecessors—very much applauded, as Suidas tell us, and 
“decreed to be read with Homer.” Aristotle (Top. @ 1, ult. sapadei- 
ypara...ota “Ounpos, py ola Xoipedos) thinks less favourably of it; and 
it was afterwards excluded from the Alexandrian Canon in favour of 
the poem of Antimachus. An earlier Choerilus was the Athenian tragic 
poet, contemporary with Phrynichus, Pratinas, and Aeschylus in early 
life; the third a slave of the Comic poet Ecphantides, whom he is said 
to have assisted in the composition of his plays ; and the fourth, Horace’s 
Choerilus, Ep, 11 1. 232, Ars Poet. 357, a later and contemptible epic 
poet who attended Alexander on his expedition, and according to Horace, 
incultis gut versibus et male natis rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, 
Philippos. Suidas tells this story of the Samian Choerilus, an evident 
mistake. The fragments of the Choerilus of our text are all collected 
and commented on by Nike in his volume on Choerilus, This fragm. 
is giverron p. 104. See also Diintzer Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 96 seq. where 
five lines of the poem, from which our extract is made are given: and 
the four articles in Biogr. Dict. The context is supplied by the Schol. 
on this passage—see in Spengel’s ed., Scholia Graeca', p. 160: printed 
also in Nake and Diintzer—and runs thus: d paxap, Goris éyy xeivoy 
Xpovoy idpis dads, Movodey Oeparay Sr’ denparos fv ere Newey’ vow B sre 
navra dedacrat, ¢xoves 8¢ weipata réxvai, Voraros Gore Spdpou Karaderopel’, 
ovdé wy dori wayrn wantalvovra veo{vyés appa meAdgoa. kai ra éfqs*. 
Which are certainly pretty lines enough: perhaps the rest was not equal 
to them. Compare with Aeiudy Movodewy, and the whole passage, Lucr. 
I 925 seq. avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullins ante trita solo, et seq., 
which might fossibly have been suggested by this of Choerilus. An 
apology of the same kind is introduced by Isocrates in the middle of 
his Panegyr. § 74; and another in his dsridecrs, § 55. In the latter the 
word dcareOpvAnperovs occurs. 


1 On these Scholia, see Spengel, Praef. ad Rhet., p. vrrr. 

2 Nike, Choerilus p. 108, thinks that this, and not the second fragm. in § 6— 
as Buhle, Wolf, Vater, agree in supposing—was the opening of the poem. This 
is rendered probable by the Aoyor dA Nov in v. 1, of the other. 
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‘So the introductions of the epideictic speeches are derived from the 
following topics ; from praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to 
the hearer: and these “introductions”’ {see the note on § 1: ¢»dccipa is 
used here for wpooiuea in general, instead of the more limited sense of 
the preceding passage) ‘must be either foreign or closely connected w.th 
the speeches (to which they are prefixed)’, 

€évos, a stranger or foreigner, is properly opposed to olxeios, domes- 
ticus, one of one’s own household. This last clause, def 3€ «.7.A. is, as 
Vater remarks, introduced as a transition to the next topic, the forensic 
proocemia. 

§ 5. ‘The introduction of the forensic speech must be understood as 
having the same force (or value, or signification) as the prologue of a 
drama (rov, the drama to which it belongs), or the introduction to an 
epic poem: for to the epideictic erordia the preludes (introductions, 
. avaBodai) of the dithyrambs bear resemblance, “for thee and thy gifts, 
or spoils”’. On the avaBodai, the openings or introductions of dithyrambs, 
and their loose, incoherent, flighty character, see note on III 9.1. Introd. 
p- 307, note 1. It is this which makes them comparable to the epideictic 
exordia, as above described. 

The dramatic, i.e. tragic, prologue, and the introduction of the epic, 
are compared to the exordium of the dicastic speech, in that all three con- 
tain ‘statements of the case’; the last, literally; the tragic and epic, vir- 
tually. The prologue of Euripides (who of the three extant tragedians can 
be the only one whose prologues are referred to) actually states all the 
preceding circumstances of the story of the drama, which it ts necessary 
that the spectator should be acquainted with in order to enter into the 
plot. Theintroduction of the Epic poem is neither so long nor so regular. 
That of the Iliad occupies only seven lines, and states the subject very 
siinply and in few words. That of the Odyssey is concluded in ten, and 
little or nothing of the story told. The Aeneid, and Pharsalia have 
seven apiece. 

§ 6. Having hinted at the points of resemblance between the dithy- 
rambic aveSodai and the epideictic Jroovemia, he now proceeds to explain 
further the resemblance of the dicastic proem to the prologue of tragedy 
and prelude of the Epic poem. 

‘In the prose speeches as well as the poetry’ (Victorius understands 
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rv. d\oyos'’, fabulae poetarum, meaning the dramas as contrasted with the 
Epics: the other contrast of frose and verse is more natural as well as 
more suitable here) ‘these procemia are (present, offer) a specimen or 
sample of the subject (of the speech or poem) in order that they may have. 
some previous acquaintance with the intention of it’ (if Jv, ‘about what it 
was to be’, as in rd ri Hy» elvas; the object, purpose, or design), ‘and the 
mind not be kept in suspense ; for all that is vague and indefinite keeps 
the mind wandering (in doubt and uncertainty): accordingly, (the speaker 
or writer) that puts the beginning into his hand supplies him with a clue, 
as it were, by which he may hold, so as to enable him to follow the 
story (or argument). This is why (Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
éegan the two poems with the lines quoted ; and Choerilus—if Nake u.s. 
is right about the order of the two fragments in our text—did not degin 
his poem with yeo po «.7.X., but introduced it in his exordium)—here 
the quotations from the three poems are introduced, and the sentence 
remains unfinished. 

‘Similarly the tragic poets explain the subject of their play, if not 
immediately at the opening, as Euripides, at any rate somewhere or 
other the poet explains it in his prologue or introduction), as even Sopho- 
cles (who does not wsually employ it; in the Oedip. Tyr. 774 seq.) “ Po- 
lybus of Corinth was my father, &c.”, and the following.’ 

“‘The Commentators object to rpoAcye here because the passage that 


it indicates occurs not at the beginning, but in the middle of the play. 
But, it seems that Aristotle has here used mpdédoyos in a more compre- 


1 Spengel puts Aéyos xal and 9» in brackets, as spurious or doubtful: Bekker 
retains 7». MS A® has #. By rejecting the words Spengel seems to shew that he 
thinks that Adyo: alone cannot mean ‘stories’ in the sense of dramas. I think it is 
doubtful. Otherwise, this interpretation is certainly more suitable to the general 
connexion and what follows. On the other hand, our author here seems to be 
rather digressive, and sof to observe any very regular order of succession in his 
remarks. So that perhaps upon the whole, we may let the other consideration 
have its due weight in deciding the point. 
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hensive sense than that which it usually bears, for an ‘explanatory intro- 
duction’ in general, wherever it may occur: and that it has much the 
same relation here to its ordinary signification, as spdOeots has to depyr- 
ows inc.13. Also the analogous mpootstoy is applied twice in § 10 s2/ra 
to introductory speeches anywhere in a play.” Introd. p. 339 note. 

‘And comedy in like manner’: that is, wherever an introductory 
explanation is required, there it is introduced. Victorius notes that this 
appears in Terence, the Latin representative of the New Comedy, and 
Plautus. Simo in the Andria, Menedemus in the Heaufontimorumenos, 
Micio in the Adelphi, perform this office. And similarly, Strepsiades in 
Aristoph. Nubes, Demosthenes in the Equites, 40 seq., Dionysius in the 
Ranae—Victorius says “tum maxime cum Servo narrat, &c.,” but the 
conversation referred to is with Hercules, not Xanthias, lines 64 seq. 
There is another explanatory introduction, preparatory to the dramatic 
contest between Aeacus and Xanthias, 759 seq. 

‘So then (to resume) the most necessary function of the procemium, 
and ¢haé peculiar to it, is to make it clear what is the end and object of 
the speech or story’ (the former is the Acyos in Rhetoric, the latter in the 
Epic and the drama). Compare Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 1, def. of xpooi- 
poow. ‘And therefore if the subject (the thing, the matter in hand) be 
already clear and short (or, of trifling importance) the prooemium is not 
to be employed’. Comp. Cic. de Or. 11 79. 320, #2 parvis atgue infre- 
quentibus causts ab ipsa re est exordtri sache commodius: Victorius, who 
writes /reguentibus: repeated in Gaisford, Not. Var. 

§ 7. ‘The other kinds (of Jrocvemia) which are employed are mere 
cures (remedies [specifics] for the infirmities or defects of the hearers—&a 
riv Tou dxpoarod poxOnpiay, III 1. §—such as inattention, unfavourable dis- 
position, and the like), and common’, to all parts of the speech. «oid 
is opposed to the sfecial office, peculiar to the wpooipsoy, xai 18:0» rotvro 
supra: all these other kinds may be introduced in the exordium—and 
also anywhere else, wherever they are required. 

‘These may be derived from the speaker himself, from the hearer, 
the subject, and the adversary’ (‘the opposite’). Cic. de Or. 11 79. 321, 
seq. Sed quum crit ulendum principio, quod plerumque ertt, aut ex 
veo, aut ex adversario, aut ex re, aut ex cis apud quos agttur (de rov 
Gxpoarov), sententias duct licebit. Ex reo—reos appello, quorum res 
est— quae significent bonum virum seq. followed by the illustration of 


~~ 
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the remaining three. Cicero, who is certainly following Arist., seems 
here to translate rov Aéyovros by reus, in the sense which he explains, 
of both parties in the case. Quintilian, Iv 1.6, seems to charge Aristotle— 
if he includes him in the p/erigue who have been guilty of the omission— 
with having neglected to include the ‘auctor causae’ amongst the sources 
of topics for prooemia. Victorius defends him against this, by pointing 
out, as Cicero, that o Adyar includes doth parties in a suit or prosecution, 
actor as well as veus (in its ordinary sense). See the passage of Quint., 
with Spalding’s note. 

‘The topics derivable from the speaker himself and the opponent, are 
all such as relate to allaying (/#7. ‘ refuting’) and exciting prejudice and ill- 
feeling (after wosjoas understand avrqv): but with this difference: that 
in defending oneself all that relates to 8:aBody (i.e. the removal of 
prejudice and ill-will from ourselves, and exciting them against the 
opponent) must be put first (sudaud? XNexréov, viz. in the exordium), but 
in the accusation of another reserved for the peroration. The reason 
of this is not difficult to see; that is, that the defendant, when he is 
about to introduce his own case, must necessarily begin by doing away 
with all hindrances (se. to the establishment of it; all prepossessions 
against him on the part of the judge); and therefore must make the 
removal or refutation of all calumnies or prejudices against him his first 
point; whereas the accuser (the speaker whose office it is to ‘set’ the 
defendant ‘against’ the judges, conciliate their ill-will to him) must 
reserve all that tends to prejudice his antagonist for the epilogue 
(peroration, conclusion), that they may better remember it’ (that his 
accusations may ‘leave their sting behind them’ in the judges’ minds). 
Both Spengel and Bekker write avroy after elaafew for the vulgata lectio 
avrov ; which as far as appears to the contrary is the reading of all Mss. 
I think avroy for ‘his own case’, “7. himself, is defensible. We often say 
‘him’ for ‘himself’, leaving the reflexive part to be understood, in our 
own language. See note on I 7. 35, and Waitz on Organ. 54 4 14, 
Vol. 1. p. 486, there referred to. 

‘The topics of the mpooiysoy which are addressed to the hearer (i. e. 
in the dicastic branch now under consideration, the judges,) are derived 
from (subaudi yiyverat, or as before, Aéyeras) the conciliation of his good 
will (towards ourselves) and irritating him (exciting his indignation against 
the adversary, deivects), and sometimes too (8), (but only when it is 
required,) from engaging his attention or the reverse : for it is not always 
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expedient to make him attentive, and this is why many (speakers) try 
to move or provoke him to laughter’. Ipoayew els yedwra’, to Move, or 
provoke to’. Herod. 11 121. 4, oxawai pur cai ¢€s yéAwra wpoayayécGas, 
Rhet. I 1.5, els opy)y mpodyorras } POovoy fj €deov, I 2. 5, els wabos, et sim. 
‘to carry forward, i. e. stimulate, excite, provoke’. 

eivoury majoa} ‘The three requisites in the disposition of the 
audience, according to the later writers on the subject, are that they 
should be denevols, doctles, attenti, Cic. de Inv. 1 15. 20, Quint. IV 1. 5: 
and frequently elsewhere. Ar. includes the two latter under one head 
spocextixoi: and in fact if a man is inclined to a//end, he shews that he 
is already inclined to or desirous of learning. The two are closely con- 
nected, Cic. de Inv. 1 16. 23.” Introd. p. 340, note 1. 

Causa principti nulla est alia, quam ul auditorem, guo sit nobis 
tn ceteris partibus accommodatior, pracparemus. Id fiert tribus maxime 
rebus, inter auctores plurimos constat st benevalum, attentum, docilem 
fecerimus ; non quia ista non per totam actionem sint custodienda, sed 
Guta inittis praccipue necessaria, per quae tn animum iudicis, ut pro- 
cedere ultra posstimus, admittimur. (Quint. IV 1. 5). 

ov ydp del ovpdépa «r.A.] Cic. de Or. I 79. 323 He begins by 
saying that neither of these topics is to be confined to the procemium 
§ 322, nam et attentum monent Gracci ut principio faciamus tudicem et 
docilem (this is included in mpocexrixoi) ; quae suni ultilia, sed non prin- 
cipit magis propria quam reliquarum partium, faciliora etiam in prin- 
cipits, guod et attenté tum maxime sunt, guum omnia exspectant, et 
dociles magis initits esse possunt. Quint., IV 1. 37, 38, criticizes Aristotle’s 
remark on this point: Vec me guanguam magni auctores in hoc duxerint 
ut non semper facere attentum ac docilem tudicem velim: non quia 
nesctam, td guod ab illis dicitur, esse pro mala causa qualis ea sit non 
tntelligt: verum guia tstud non negligentia iudicis contingit, sed errore. 
Dixit enim adversarius,tt fortasse persuasit : nobis opus est cius diversa 
opinione: quae mutari non potest nist illum fecerimus ad ca quae dicemus 
docilem ef attentum, seq. That is, the judge’s inattention often arises 
not from negligence, but from a mistaken supposition that the adversary 
is right and we are wrong: in order to set him right we must rouse his 
attention. The supposition inyplied here in explanation of eve dei cvpd. 
«.r.X., which Quint. refers to and criticizes, is that inattention on the 
judge’s part is sometimes expedient when ouy cause is bad. Quint.’s 
reply is, it is not his s#aftention that would be of use to us in such 
a case, but his affenfion to the arguments which we are about to use 
in order to convince him to the contrary. Another disadvantage that 
may arise from over-attention on the judge’s part, occurs when we want 
to slur over an unfavourable point in our case. In illustration of the 
following 2&0 woAAol «r.A. Gaisford very appositely quotes Arist. Vesp. 564, 
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€yS yeddow, xal roy Oupoy xaradopa. [Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kovwvos) §§ 13, 
20, yeAacavres agyoere, and Or. 23 § 206.] 

The Scholiast on this place (see in Spengel’s Ed. p. 158), tells, aSropos 
of this, the story from Demosth. de Cor. § 51, 52, with additions. The 
Scholiast, Ulpian on the passage of Dem., and a scholiast on Ar. Anal. Pr. 
I 24 6 20 (in Brandis’ collection, Arist. Op. Bekker’s 4to. vol. IV. p. 147 
4 43 of Bekker’s quarto ed. of Aristotle), all agree that Demosthenes’ joke 
consisted in an intentional mispronunciation of the word pioderos, which 
he applied to Aeschines, pronouncing it pio@eros, in order to divert the 
attention of the audience : he appealed to them to say whether the word 
was not well applied: they burst into a roar of laughter, accepted the 
application, and shouted Aloyivns pucberds, Aloxivys pioOerds, with the 
pronunciation corrected. I entirely agree with Dissen that this is a 
foolish and improbable story, absurd in itself, and receiving no counte- 
nance from the fert of Demosthenes. All that he did say is found in the 
existing text, viz. that he interpreted Aeschines’ £eviay ’AAefa»dpov—which 
Aesch. claimed—as meaning that he was not a &¢vos, a guest and friend, 
but a puocBeros (a hireling) "AXe€av8pou and nothing more, and that the 
people accepted this version. See Dissen’s note on § 52. 

(evpabeta, docilitas, need not be made a separate topic, because) ‘any 
speaker may refer to this (carry back, i.e. apply) any thing he pleases 
(any of the topics of the mpooisuoy), even the appearance of worth and 
respectability ; for to these (rots ¢mecéor) the audience is always more 
inclined to attend’. (This is in fact the dperj which the speaker must 
always assume dy Ais speech, in order that his hearers may have confi- 
dence in him, that he may have weight and axfhority with them ; one of 
the three ingredients in the 46os dy r@ A€yorrs, 111.5. Introd. on #6os, 
p. 108 seq.) In short, eJudbea need not be made a separate topic, pro- 
vided only the speaker treats the other topics of the mpoo{puiov with the 
view of making the audience dociics, that is, ready to receive the informa- 
tion which he is prepared to communicate to them. 

‘The things to which the audience is most inclined to listen are 
things great (momentous, important), things of special interest (to the 
hearers themselves), things wonderful (surprising), and things pleasant 
(to hear; either in themselves, or in their associations); and therefore 
the speaker should always try to produce the impression (é» in his hear- 
ers’ minds) that things of such kinds are his subject. If he wish to make 
them inattentive (he must try to convey the impression, éd» pr, subdauds 
srosety €0€An tes—mpocerrixovs) that his subject is trifling, has no reference 
to ‘hem and their interests (that is, is unimportant in general, or to them 
in particular : the opposite of the rd Wa in this preceding topic) or that it 
is unpleasant’, 
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On interesting and uninteresting topics, see the parallel passages in 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 3, where those of Aristotle are subdivided: Cic. de 
Inv. 116.23: Cic., Orat. Part. c. 8, expresses Ar.’s t3:a, Coniuncta cum 
tpsis apud quos agetur. 

§ 8. ‘However it must not be forgotten that all such things as these 
(all these ordinary contents of the mpooipea) are foreign to (outside; extra, 
not secundum, artem) the speech (and its real object, which is the proof 
of the case, and that alone, al 3€ wicre:s Evreyvow dors povoy, ra 8 dAXa 
spocOjna, 1 1.3): it is only because the audience is bad, and ready to 
listen to things beside the real: question, (that these are addressed to 
them); for if he be not such, there is no occasion for an exordium (to 
flatter him into a good humour, and the rest), except just so far as to 
state the case in a summary way, that, like a body, it may have a head 
on it’, There is probably a reference in this to odpa ris wiorews, as the 
enthymemes, or direct logical proofs, are called 1 1. 3. 

daidos, as applied to the audience or judges, means here not mo- 
rally bad, but only defective in intellect and patience, too ignorant and 
frivolous to attend long to sound and serious reasoning: they require to 
be relieved and diverfed occasionally. So Schrader. Comp. what is said 
of the ‘single judge’ in 12.5. Of the summary spooipoy, the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 29 (30). 2, gives two examples, 

iva—xegharyjy}] Comp. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 219, of cogia; vous rai 
dmiormpn, Gowep xeadny €xovea émornun rév riperarey. Plat. Gorg. 505 D, 
GAN’ ovde rods pvbovs pact peratd Oeuss elvar xaradelresy, dAX’ émbévras, iva 
py dvev xehadjjs wepiip. Phaedr. 264 C, deiy wdvra Acyov dowep (gov avv- 
eorayas capa Ts fyovra avroy avrov, dore pyre dxéadoy pyre drouy, x.1.X. 
Phileb. 66 p. Polit. 277 Cc. Legg. V1 752 A. Stallbaum and Heindorf 
ad loc. Gorg. Thompson ad loc. Phaedri [et Gorg.]. The notion con- 
veyed in all these places is the same, a headless animal is incomplete. 
See note in Introd. p. 341, on the book, which, without a preface, looks 
like a man going out into the street without his hat. This gives the same 
notion of want of finish and completeness. Quint. IV 1.72, Hacc de 
procemio, quoties ertt eius usus: non semper autem est; nam et super- 
vacuum aliguando est, si sit pracparatus satis etiam sine hoc tudex, aut 
si ves pracparatione non eget. Aristoteles guidem in totum id necessa- 
vium apud bonos tudtces negat,; seq. Comp. X1110.52, Quod st mihi des con- 
cilium tudicum sapientum...Neque enim affectus omnino movendi sunt, 
nec aures delectatione mulcendae, quum etiam prooemia supervacua essé 
apud tales Aristoteles existimet. 

§ 9. ‘Besides, this making the hearers disposed to listen (keep up 
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their attention), is common to all the parts of the speech alike, wherever 
it is required: for they are more inclined to relax it anywhere rather than 
at the opening. It is absurd therefore to fix its place (‘ post’ it) at the 
beginning, a time when everybody listens with the greatest attention’. 
Cic. de Or. II 79. 323 quoted on § 7, ov yap aet oupdeper. Also Quint. Iv. 
1. 73, who follows Arist. in quoting Prodicus’ artifice. ‘And thereforc, 
(not only at the beginning, but) wherever there is occasion, such phrases 
as this must be used, “And now attend to what I say, for it is no more 
my affair than yours”; or, “I'll tell such a strange thing—or a thing so 
marvellous—as you have never yet heard before.” And this is like 
what Prodicus said, “whenever his audience were inclined to be drowsy, 
he would slip them in a taste of the fifty drachm”’.. mapepBadrdAccy, 
throw them in by the side of the rest, on the sly, (mapadsryeioOa, infra 
16.5). The ‘fifty drachm’ was Prodicus’ most famous, and interesting, 
and expensive lecture. Plat. Crat. 384 B, Zwxp. Ei peév ov yd 40n dxnxon 
wapa Upodixou ryy wevrncovradpaypoy éridakiw, hv dxovoavre vrapyxet epi 
rouro meravevoba, as dyow éxeivos, ovder dy éxadvé oe avrixa pada eldévue 
Thy adnOecay rept cvopdrey cpburyntos’ vu 8¢ ovK daijxoa, a\Ad THY Bpaxptaiar. 
§ 10. ‘But (that all this is beside the point, and extra artem,;) that it 
is not addressed to the hearer as a hearer (read by all means 7) dxpoarys 
Sc. éore: 1. €., that it is addressed to him as a hearer and something more, 
as a man liable to all the defects and infirmities and feelings above men- 
tioned) ‘is plain: for speakers invariably employ their exordia either in 
prejudicing (the audience against the adversary), or in the endeavour to 
remove similar apprehensions (of the like suspicions and prejudices) 
from themselves’. If the audience were mere impartial listeners, met 
there to hear and judge the case, and nothing more; there would be no 
occasion for all this accusation and defence with which the orators 
always fill their Jrooemia. 
The first example referred to, the excuse of the @uAaé for his lack 
of speed and his unwelcome message, Soph. Antig. 223 seq., is a case 
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of drodoyeicbar hoBous, ‘to remove the threatened danger, or postpone 
it as long as he can, by a defence’: and the application is, that if he 
had not been afraid of Creon, if he had been quite sure that Creon 
was an altogether impartial hearer, he would not have indulged in 
such a long preface. The second is an example of the same kind 
from Eur. Iph. Taur. 1162, Thoas to Iphigenia, ri dpomuates veoypop ; 
é£avda oadas. The actual defence is confined to one line (1161), but 
Thoas suspects her.of entering upon a long apology. Buhle, who 
could not have looked at the passage, says “Iphig. longo exordio uten- 


tem.” The Scholiast (Spengel’s Ed. p. 161) here gives a long paraphrase 
of the watchman’s speech. After this, incredible as it may appear, he 


adds rd 8€ ri dpoynaln rob Kpcovrds ders Adyovros, as if this had been a 


continuation of the line from the Antigone. 

‘And those who have, or suppose themselves to have, a bad case (/i7. 
their case bad) are apt to indulge in long prooemia: for it is better for 
them to dwell upon anything rather than upen their case’.—This also is 
illustrated by the speech of the @vAaé in the Antigone: and perhaps was 
suggested by it; for it is not very consecutive—‘And this is why slaves 
(when charged with a fault, and excusing themselves to their masters) 
never answer the questions directly, but (state) the attending (surrounding) 
circumstances, and make a long (roundabout) preface (before they come 
tothe point). Onra evxAg see 19. 33. Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 11 45, 
Non hic te carmine ficto Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 

§ 11. ‘The topics for conciliating good will have been already stated’ 
(firia 11 4, EAeos 11 8, especially, from the quotation following. 11 1.7, 
wepi 8 edvoias xal didias éy trois wept ra wan Aexréow viv. Cic. de Inv. 
1 16, 22, benevolentia guattuor ex locis comparatur, seq.) ‘as well as 
(for exciting) any feeling of the same kind in general (any of the #a@y in 
Bk. 11 2—11). And since the saying is true, seeing that it is well said 
“Grant that I may come to the Phaeacians an object of love and pity”— 
Hom. Od. 9’ [vi] 327,—it follows that these two (to make ourselves 
loveable and pitiable) are what we ought to aim at (for this purpose)’. 
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3vo] here is indeclinable, like dude sometimes, As only the first four 
numerals in Greek (and Sanskrit; the first three in Latin) are declinable ; 
&vo occasionally follows the general rule of indeclinability. In Homer 
this is the usual form (see Damm’s Lex. s. v.); in later and Attic writers 
not sofrequent. Several examples are to be found in Ellendt’s Lex. Soph., 
Sturz, Lex. Xen. See Schweighduser, Lex. Herod. for instances with 
fem. plur. Analogous to this of Arist. is duo »éev dve:Acvopéver, Thuc. 
111 89. Aristoph. dvo pupiddes re» Syporixay. Plat. Gorg. 464 B, dvo 
A¢yw réyvas. Eur, Bacch. 916, dvo yAiovs. Orest. 1401, Adovres duo, 
Phoen. 55, &c. 

‘In the epideictic Jrooemia the hearer must be made to suppose that 
he is a sharer in the praise, either personally, or by his family, or his 
studies and pursuits, or at any rate somehow or other : for what Socrates 
(i.e. Plato, Menex. 235 D, supra 1 9. 30) says in his funeral oration is 
quite true, that it is easy enough to praise Athenians at (friendly) Athens ; 
the difficulty lies in doing it at Sparta (amongst rivals and enemies)’. The 
old adj. duos, ‘some’, survives in several forms found in most Greek 
authors; dpés (yé mos) and dup (yé wy), Sc. 68¢, duov, ducbey, and the 
compounds ovdapos, ovdapds, ovdupov, ovdayi (or pp), ovdaudber, ovdaysce, 
and the same with pp. 

§ 12. ‘The erordia of the public oration are borrowed from those of 
the forensic speech, but are naturally very rare in it: for in fact the sub- 
ject of it is one with which they are already well acquainted, and there- 
fore the facts of the case require no preface (no preparatory explanation) 
except—if at all—on his own account or that of the adversary (& avréy 
to put himself right with the audience, the #Oos dv rg A€yorrs ; § rovs 
dyrikéyovras to meet the adversary’s charges, combat the prejudices the 
other has raised against him: both of these therefore are accidental), or 
in case the subject (this is essential) is not considered by them of the 
precise degree of importance which you wish, but rated either too high 
or too low.’ As to rovs dyriAéyorras, we had been told before, c. 13.3, 
mpootpioy 8¢...dy rais Snuiryopias rore yiveras Sray dyriAoyia 7: as in De- 
mosth. de Corona, and de Falsa Legatione. Comp. Quint. 111 8.8, who 
borrows this from Aristotle, Aristoteles quidem nec sine causa putat et 
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a nostra, et ab eius qui dissentiet persona, duct frequenier in consiltis 
exordium, quast muluantibus hoc nobis a tudiciali genere; nonnunquam 
eliam ut minor res matorve Videalur ;: in demonstrativis vero prooemia 
esse maxime libera existimat. 

‘And hence the necessity of either raising or doing away with preju- 
dice (a6, because when there zs an adversary, as there always is in 
dicastic practice, the same treatment in deliberative speaking is #eces- 
sarily required) and (the topics) of amplification and diminution (to meet 
the other requirement, éay 2) HAcxoy Boudet, UwoXotrTay, x.7.d.) 

On the xowds roros (or roma) avénors and peiwois, see 11 26.1. Ib. 
18. 4. 

‘These are the circumstances in which a preface is required (8eiraz, 
© Aodyos, Or 6 A€ywy); either these, or for mere ornament’s sake, because, 
without it, the speech has an off-hand, slovenly (impromptu, extempora- 
neous) air (note on III 7. 1). For such is Gorgias’ encomium on the 
Eleans; without any preliminary sparring (flourish) or preparatory stir- 
ring up he starts abruptly (rushes at once, in medias res; without any 
previous warning or preparation) with “ Elis, blessed city.” 

ro Topyiou ¢yxopioy eis"HA.] Sauppe, Or. Att. Fragm., Fragm. Gorg. 
No. Iv. Nothing more is known of the speech. 

apoetayxavicas| is a metaphor from Jezx:ng, and denotes a preliminary 
exercise of the boxer, a swinging, and thrusting to and fro of the arms 
(4¢. elbows), as a preparation for the actual blow, “ex athletarum 
disciplina ... qui bracchiis sublatis et vibratis pugnae proludunt (I 
think this is not quite exact: the exercise is not so much to prepare 
for the encounter with the antagonist, though this of course may be 
included, as to give weight and impetus to the actual d/ow). Hinc ab 
Ar. ad oratorem traductum, qui prooemio quodam utitur priusquam ad 
rem ipsam deveniat.” Spanheim ad Callim. Hymn. Del. line 322. This 
word is a dwa€ Aeydpevoy. . 

wpoavaxiveww expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor ; 
the rousing, stirring #f, excitement of emotion or interest, as a prepa- 
ration (xps) for what is to follow. This is illustrated by Plato, Legg. 
IV 722 D, Adyar wavrwy xai Sowr Hhovy xexowesynxe mpooisia rT éori Kal 
axeday oloy rives avaxwnoeas, fxovcal ria evrexvov emixeipnow xpnopor 
wpos td weAXoy wepaiverOa. Ib. vil 789 C, of the inspiriting, animating, 
exciting process—‘ quo validiores atque animosiores ad certamina fierent,’ 
Stallbaum ad focum—which is the object of the training of fighting 
cocks and quails, (rovous) €y ois avra dvaxtvovos yupyaforres. Meno, 85 C, 
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Gorep Svap avaxexivnvra: al 80a: ara. Comp. Plut. Cato Mai. c. 26, 
7dn 8¢ xal mpoavaxiveiobas trois Nopadixois (Numidae) rovs mpos “Popaious 
dyévas, here literally, in the primary sense, the Numidians were already 
making preparations to stir up, &c. Ib. w. rod mpwrov yuxpoi, Cc. 9, 948 C, 
ra aigOnra ravri mpoavaxivyjoa, to stir up, by a preparatory examination 
or study, these sensible elements (of Empedocles &c.)—from all which 
it seems to me certain that Victorius is incorrect in interpreting this 
in the same way as the preceding metaphor, “ brachia manusque com- 
movere et concutere.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v., proludere prooemio 
guodam, throws no light upon the matter. 


CHAP. XV. 

The following chapter is a continuation of the preceding on the 
ordinary contents of the mpooiyioy, two of which, as we have seen c. 
14§ 12, are daBadAew and droAveoOa: and on these two the orator is 
supplied with topics. 

The same subject is treated in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 29 (30), at even 
greater length than by Aristotle: and a summary of its contents, with 
some remarks on its moral character, and its connexion with Isocrates, 
may be found in Introd. pp. .441—443. A comparison of this with Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the subject is altogether in favour of the latter. He 
had already told us that he disapproves of the spoolyioy, as distinct 
from the apoGects, altogether: but he is obliged, by the practice of his 
predecessors, and the evident importance of the subject, which in 
spite of its unscientific character cannot be altogether passed over in 
a complete treatise on Rhetoric, to give it a place in his system; but 
it will be observed that in dealing with it he occupies at least three- 
fourths of the chapter with the topics of the defensive use of it, confining 
his observations on the aggressive side to two topics in a single section. 
See also especially § 10, rotodro: 3€ of rexvexoraro: x.r-A. The reckless 
and unscrupulous precepts of the other treatise present daSoAy in its 
very worst character: it is truly here the ‘devil’s art’, 7 rov da3dAou 
réxy, the art of insinuating by whatever means prejudice and ill-will 
against your opponent—merely because he happens to be such, and for 
no other reason—and so prejudicing his case. There is something 
further on this in c. 36 (37). 46,47. There is an invective against d:a- 
Body in Isocr. dvrid. § 18. “8aBadXew is ‘to set at variance’, ‘to make 
hostile’; and so to inspire ill-will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a 
person against another. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations 
and accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours to 
raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflected upon, but 
do not directly help to prove, the main charge or point at issue ; and are 
therefore extra ariem, tw rob mpdyparos. See 111 15.9; and comp. the 
example, i#/ra § 3. dwodvecOa is to clear oneself of such insinuated 
charges, to remove evil suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, 
as he told us before (c. 14. 7), it is more appropriate to the exordium, as 
the opposite (in accusation) is to the peroration.” Introd. p. 344. 
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§ 1. ‘With respect to &afodn, (intentional and malicious) calumny 
or (accidental, undesigned) prejudice, one (the first) topic is anything 
from which arguments may be derived for removing offensive (unplea- 
sant, injurious) susficion: for it makes no difference whether (the 
charge or insinuation) has been actually spoken (expressed, in the shape 
of a direct fersonal calumny) or not’ (i.e. has merely been conceived, not 
openly stated ; vwoAnyis as a mere Conception or supposition—against us 
by inference, from our words, actions, or manners, or altogether acci- 
dentally, when people have a bad opinion of us: in either case the 
prejudice requires to be removed) ; ‘and therefore this is a general rule’; 
includes everything, every kind of argument which tends to remove any 
bad opinion or prejudice which for whatever reason may be entertained 
against us: and this, whether the charge we have to meet be a direct 
statement, or merely an uncertified suspicion. This is illustrated by 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 8, 9. 

In Benseler’s Isocrates, It 276, a ref. is given upon &afod¥ to Isocr. 
rey, Fragm. réxyv. No. 2 (from Anon. et Maxrm. Planud. Vv 551. 10, 
Waitz), which runs thus: é» yap rais xaraordcect ra re olkeia cumordpev 
(establish) cal ra réy dvavriov diaBadXopey mpos ro oixeiowy cuphepoy dpya- 
(opevos ras xaraotdcets, os "Iooxparns é8idakey. 

§2. ‘Another way (of clearing oneself) is to meet the charge on any 
of these issues’ (craves or apgucBnrnces, status, the turning-point of the 
case, on which issue is joined: on these see Appendix E to Book 111 
in Introd. p. 397 seq. where the various classifications of them are given ;) 
‘either by denying the fact (ro ort, status coniecturalis); or admitting 
that, and asserting that the alleged act was not injurious (ad utili, Vic- 
torius); or at any rate not to Aim (the complainant); or that the amount 
of injury is overstated ; or that it was either no wrong at all (not uz;ust: 
not a legal crime), or a slight one ; or, (taking the other view of morality, 
supposing it to be strictly speaking unjust, at any rate) not disgraceful, 
or a mere trifle, of no importance at all’. ov péya differs in this from ove 
fyow péyeOos: the former qualifies merely the wrong of the adexov, the latter is 
“no great matter”; of greatness, in the sense of magnitude or importance 
in general. ‘For these are the points upon which the issue (of a case) 
turns, as in that betwcen Iphicrates and Nausicrates: for he admitted the 
fact and the injary, but said it was no wrong’. Nausicrates or (always 
in the Latin Rhetoricians) Naucrates, is mentioned by Cicero, Orat. L 
172, de Orat. 11 23.94, and III 44. 173, as a pupil of Isocrates. Quint., 111 
6. 3, stating the same fact, tells us also that some attributed to him the 
first systematic division of these orages or status. See Art. in Biogr. 
Dict. s.v. Westermann’s Gesch. der Gr. &. Rom. Beredtsamkett, 50. 5, 
comp. 83. ro. 

12—2 
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Spalding, on Quint. 111 6.60, retains the wulgata lectio rovro (instead 
of rovr@) in the sense of opiey oraots or finitio. 

On the redundant dore in rporos dore dravrgy, add to the examples 
from the Tragic poets collected by Monk ad Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kuspss 
yap 70er’ Sore yiyverbas rade, Thuc. 1 28, éroipos elvar aore (provided 3¢ be 
retained), Ib. c. 119, 8enOdvres core WydicacOa, VII1 45, édidacxey sore, 
Ib. c. 79, 8d€av Sore S:avavpayeiy, 1b. 86, dore...ravy dxawveiv. Pind. 
Nem. V 64, xarévevoey wore mpaga. Herod. 174, cuvivexe dore...vuxra 
yeverOa, lb. III 14, ovnpvece Sore...waptévat, Plat. Protag. 338 C, dduparoy 
Gore, where see Heindorf’s note, and also on Phaedr. 269 D, rd 8vvacbas 
Sore...yevérba. Phaedog3B and 103E, éorw...wore...dftovcba: (Stallbaum's 
note), Isocr. Archid. § 40, yéyover oore...cparnOjvat. Dem. de F. L. § 124 
pnd qv dor i8eiv dravras (with Shilleto’s critical note). Aesch. de F. L. p. 49 
§ 158, dacere...dore...avaorpépecOas. Ar. Pol. 11 2, 1261 @ 34, ovpBaive... 
dare wavras dpyew, Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 6 32, gorw dor’ Zyew. Ib. VI (tv) 
5, 1292 6 12, ovpBéBnxev dore...ryv wodcr. eivas. Soph. Oed. Col. 570, Ib. 
1350 (Dind.), Ssxacdv dor’ duo xAvev, Philoct. 656, dp’ Zorw dare xdyyuber 
Oéav daBeiv. Eur. Iph. T. 1017, res ody yévor’ av dare pnb’ yuas Oaveiv. 

‘Or (in justifying oneself), admitting a wrong done, to balance (or 
compensate) it (by something else which may be taken as a set-off, or 
drawback, in diminution of the wrong); for instance you say, what I did 
was injurious no doubt, but honourable; or painful, but serviceable ; or 
anything else of the same sort’. The comparison of a few passages will 
best illustrate the meaning of avrixaradAdrreoOa. Ar. de part. Anim. I 
5. 3, 644422. The author is comparing the interest and value in natural 
philosophy of the objects of sense, things that we can see and touch and 
handle, and so examine and satisfy our curiosity about, with those that 
are beyond the reach of our senses, ovoias dyevnrous nai dpOaprous roy 
dsayra aloéva. Though the latter are in themselves higher and more 
excellent, “yet by their greater nearness to us, and more immediate con- 
nexion with our nature, there is a sort of compensation, dvrixaradAarrerai 
rt, when they are compared with the things divine as objects of study.” 
Dem. de Cor. § 138, rijs éi rats NowWopias Wdorqs xal ydpsros ro THe woAEws 
cupndepor dyraddarroperos, ‘bartering, exchanging for, compensating by.’ 
Plat. Phaedo 69 A, 7dovas wpos ndovas, xai Auras wpos AUwas, Kal ddfov wpdc 
cor xaraddAdrrecOat...coerep vopiopara: and other passages collected by 
Wyttenb. ad loc. Dinarch. adv. Dem. § 2, pndé sq xosn)y cawrnpiay deri- 
earahdafacGas rev rov xptvouévov Acywy. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 92, papa 
povoy arrixaradAagdpevos avti rovrwy. Isocr. Phil. § 135, vrép adAXou per 
ovdevos av ro (pv avrexaraddafaperous. (Ernesti Ler. Techn. Gr. s.v., ex- 
eusare reum!) 

§ 3. ‘Another method is (to extenuate the d&ienpa by the milder 
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terms), (to say) that it is a mistake, or an accident, or compulsory’, done 
under compulsion : Sig, see 1 10.14, and Appendix C to Bk. 1., Introd. p.225, 
and the references there. dvdyxy or Bia, ‘overpowering force’, forza mag- 
Rtore, force majeure, absolves from responsibility. Four degrees of cri- 
minality are thus distinguished in Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 6 11, (1) drvynpa, 
a mere accident, an injury done unintentionally without knowledge of the 
Special circumstances of the case: (2) azaprnpa, an error or mistake, where 
the act is intentional but the injury unintentional (the case of killing a 
friend with a gun supposed not to be loaded); this does not include the 
case of moral ignorance, ignorance of right and wrong, for which a man 
ts responsible: (3) d&ixnza, a wrong, intentional in a sense, but without 
deliberation or malice prepense, as a deadly blow dealt in a fit of passion, 
when the judgment is for the moment overpowered; (this is, I believe, 
the only place in which this degree is distinguished from the following : 
at all events the ordinary division is threefold.) All these are short 
of actual guilt or crime. The last stage, of actual crime, is (4) adsxia, a 
wrong act committed with full knowledge of the circumstances, and 
deliberate purpose, oray éx mpoatpécews adkxos nai poxOnpos. With this 
compare III 2, on the intentional and unintentional. Comp. also Rhet. 
ad Alex. 4 (5). 8, 9. 

‘As for instance Sophocles said that his trembling was not, as his 
accuser (or traducer) said, assumed to convey the appearance of old age, 
(and thereby obtain the sympathy and compassion of the judges) but 
compulsory (and therefore he was not responsible for it); for his eighty 
years were quite unintentional’, On Sophocles—not the poet—see note 
on 114.3. The same Sophocles is mentioned again II! 18. 6. 

‘And again, by a balance (compensatory interchange or substitution) 
of motives; (for instance) that you had no intention of injuring him; 
what you really intended to do was so and so, and not that which was 
falsely laid to your charge; the injury was an accident (not of the essence 
of what you did: a mere cupBeBnxds). “I should deserve to be hated if 
that were my intention in doing it”’. This seems to be introduced as a 
specimen of what might be said on such an occasion; and contrary to 
his usual practice, Aristotle’s own manufacture. 

§ 4. ‘Another (way or topic) is recrimination, when the accuser is 
involved in the same charge, either at the present time or on some 
previous occasion ; either himself or any of those sear to him (relatives, 
connexions, intimate friends)’. 1f you can shew that your adversary 
or any one very near to him is liable to the same charge as that of 
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which he accuses you, though the charge may not therefore fall to the 
ground, at any rate you can silence him by saying, that Ae at all events 
was not the person to make it. Majoragius cites Cic. pro Ligar. § 2. 
Habes igitur, Tubero, quod est accusatori maxime optandum, confitentem 
reum, sed tamen tla confitentem, se in ca parte fuisse, qua te, Tubero, 
gua virum omni laude dignuin, patrem tuum. LItaque prius de vestro 
delicto confiteamini necesse est, quam Ligarit ullam culpam reprehendatis. 
He adds that the whole of the exordium of the fifth action against Verres 
is to prove, eminem debere alterum accusare de ea re gua ipse stt 

tnfecius. 

§ 5. ‘Again, if others are included in the charge who are admitted 
not to be liable to the accusation ; for instance if (it be argued) that so 
and so is an adulterer because he is a smart dresser, (the reply is) why 
in that case so must Smith and Jones be adulterers’—although it is 
perfectly well known that Smith and Jones are entirely free from that 
vice. Bekker and Spengel accept Riccoboni’s, and Bekker’s own, sug- 
gestion xafagos for vulgata lectio nabapos : but they retain the article o in 
its old position dri xa@dptos o porxyos. With this reading the only trans- 
lation can be, “that all adulterers dress smartly”, which is not’ to the 
point. The converse is required by the argument—which is, to free your- 
self from a suspicion which has arisen from some accidental association, 
by shewing that, if the two things were really associated, others would 
be liable to the same suspicion, who are known of to be obnoxious to it: 
“if, as is alleged, all smart dressers were adulterers, then so and so, 
who are known #of to be liable to the charge, would be involved in it” : 
and besides this, the following passages on the same subject shew that 
this was the argument that was used. xa@apsos, II 4.15, for ‘neatness 
and cleanliness in dress’ and attention to personal appearance: the 
argument from this appears II 24. 7, drei xadkAwmorys, cal yixrop wAavarat, 
posxos’ rotovros yap; and de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 49, BovAcuevos yap deigac 
Ors poixos, TO dopevoy EaBor, ors xadrAwmoT}s ff Ste wWeTwP Oparat TAa- 
vepevos. It is necessary therefore, besides the alteration of xa@apos 
into xa@agios, either to change the position of the article, ei dre 6 xaOaptos 
potxos or to omit the article altogether ef Gre xaOdpios potxos. If such a 
mistaken inference has been drawn, you infer from this example by 
analogy to a like case. 

§ 6. ‘Again, if (your accuser) ever brought against others (the same) 
charges (which he is now bringing against you) ; or if, without a direct 
accusation, these same were ever subjected to the same suspicions as 
you yourself are now; who have been shewn to be entirely innocent 
of them’—you may infer by analogy that a similar mistake is likely to 
have been made in the present case. 


Oh 
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§ 7. ‘Or again, (another topic may be derived) from recrimination, 
by a retort upon the accuser: (the inference being, that) it is strange 
that where (in what, 6,) a man himself is not to be trusted, his state- 
ments should be trustworthy’. MSS o avros, Bekker Ed. 3, and Spengel 
(apparently from Bekker) és. I read ¢ as nearer to the text, ‘in what’, 

§ 8 ‘Another is, the appeal to a previous decision; an instance of 
which is Euripides’ reply to Hygiaenon, in the exchange case, in which 
the latter accused him of impiety for the verse that he wrote in recom- 
mendation of perjury, “the tongue hath sworn; but the mind is un- 
sworn”. His reply was that the other had no right to bring cases 
(decisions) out of the Dionysiac contest into the courts of law: for he 
had already given an account (stood his trial) of them, (his words, avre», 
included in the verse), or was prepared to do so, if the other chose to 
accuse him’. This celebrated verse, Hippol. 608, probably owes a good 
deal of its notoriety to Aristophanes’ parody of it near the end of the 
Frogs. Seldom has so “inuch ado about nothing” been made as about 
this unlucky line. The charge of recommending perjury is at any 
rate a gross exaggeration. Nor does it necessarily imply even mental 
reservation. Cicero, de Off. 111 29.107 (quoted by Monk ad loc.), puts the 
case very clearly. Qsod tta iuratum est ut mens conciperet fieri opor- 
tere, id servandum est: quod aliter, id si non feceris nullum est periurium, 
Non enim falsum iurare periurare est; sed quod ex animé tui sententia 
turaris, sicut verbis concipilur more nostro, id non facere periurium est, 
Scile enim Euripides, luravi lingua, mentem iniuratam gero. See the 
whole of Monk’s note. Paley in zs note follows Cicero. Of course the 
deceit, if there be any, lies in the intention and not in the word ; and 
this is all that Hippolytus seems to say. He never intended that his 
oath should be kept in ¢haf sense: and his ignorance of the circum- 
stances absolves him from the responsibility, or obligation of the oath, 
See above in note on § 32. 

We learn from this passage that Euripides (the tragic poet) was 

1 I find this note in one of my copies of the Hippolytus. ‘‘I don’t think the 
principle implied in this (the verse of Eurip.) can be defended. Hippolytus 
says that he swore tokeep the secret in ignorance of the nature of it: now that 
he knows that, he is freed from the obligation of keeping it. Has a man a 
right to lay himself under an obligation, of the nature of which he is ignorant?” 
However the question still remains, if the oath Aas been taken in ignorance, is 
he still bound to keep it? The last sentence was added when this Commentary 
was written, 
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capable of pleading a cause in public. Another public speech, in an 
embassy to Syracuse, is attributed to him in 11 6. 20 ult., where see note. 

On the dvri8oois, the compulsory ‘exchange of property’, in the case 
of an unfair assignment of a liturgy at Athens, see Béckh Pud/. Econ. 
Bk. 1v. ch. 16, It does not appear from the text which of the two par- 
ties it was that proposed the exchange. 

Valckenaer ad Hippol. 612, p. 232, would change the name in the text 
to ‘Yy:aiverov, as more agreeable to the analogy of Greek proper names. 
The name is right. Harpocr. quotes twice the speech of Hyperides 
mpos ‘Yytaivoyra, sub vv. éyn nai véa et bér0at. 

§ 9. ‘Another (may be borrowed) from the accusation of calumny 
and malicious insinuation itself, (shewing) its enormity (magnitude, how 
great it is)—and this in particular that it raises extraneous points for 
decision’ (dAAase different from, foreign to, the question at issue: like Hy- 
giaenon’s quotation in the last section, which may perhaps have sug- 
gested this topic. This seems to fix the meaning of dAXas and so Victo- 
rius: otherwise it might be “gives rise to other trials,” one trial gene- 
. rated out of another ad infinitum); ‘and because it places no reliance on 
the facts of the real matter at issue’. Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 12, 
and Isocr. mwepi avriddcews § 18, who &aSadAee 8saBoAnyv—and in good round 
terms. 

‘Common to both (r@ d:aBdAdXovte wai drodoyouperm) is the topic of 
signs and fokens: as, for example, in (Sophocles’) Teucer, Ulysses 
charges him with being closely connected with Priam (i.e. with the 
enemy: closely connected in a double sense: it is an s2/erence from his 
connexion by blood to his Jo/#tical connexion, to his favouring the cause 
of Priam); for Hesione (Teucer’s mother) was his (Priam’s) sister!: the 
other (Teucer) replies (in the same topic) that his father’ (a still nearer 
relation. See Apollo’s speech in Aesch. Eumen. 657—673 and in many 
other places, on the nearer connexion, and higher obligation, of the son 
to the father than to the mother) ‘Telamon, was Priam’s enemy, and 
also that he did not betray (inform against) the spies to him’. This play 
of Sophocles has already been named before—in 11 23.7. There are only 
two short fragments of it remaining (Dind., Wagn. Soph. Fragm.), from 


1 On this connexion, Victorius refers to Virg. Aen. viii 157, Mam memini 
Flesiones visentem regna sororis Laomedontiadem Priamum seq.; and Soph. Aj. 
1299 seq., where Teucer in answer to Agamemnon, boasting of his descent, says, 
6s éx warpds pdr elus TeXapwvos...doris...loxes tdveuvvow pyre’, 4 pioes per HY 
Bacireca, Aaouedovros. 
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which absolutely nothing is to be learned as to the plot of the play. It 
is clear from this passage, that Ulysses’ accusation was that Teucer had 
betrayed the Greek cause, and had dealings with the enemy. The 
charge is supported by the sign of Teucer’s connexion—in the double 
sense above explained—with Priam; and met by the other with two 
signs or tokens leading to the opposite inference. Wagner, Sopk. Fragm. 
(Fr. Trag. Gr. 1, 385—391, Tetxpos), supposing that Pacuvius “Soph, 
fabulam imitatione expressisse”, collects a number of his fragments 
from various Latin writers, from which he derives an interpretation of 
the story of the play, totally different—as he candidly admits—from that 
which we shall gather from this passage. But as the interpretation of 
this passage is perfectly clear, and his hypothesis altogether the reverse, 
uncertain in every particular, there is little doubt which of the two is to 
be preferred for the elucidation of Ar.’s text—provided we confess our 
entire ignorance of all else in and about the play in question. 

§ 10. ‘Another, for the accuser, is to praise some trifle at great 
length, and then (under cover of that) to introduce in concise (and preg- 
nant) terms a censure of something that is of real importance; or after a 
preliminary enumeration of a number of advantages (virtues and accom- 
plishments, which have little or nothing to do with the point at issue) 
hold up that one thing to censure which has a direct and real bearing on 
the question’. wpodépery, fo promote (carry forward), aid, assist, fur- 
ther. Hes. Op. et D. 579, qos ros mpopépes per o8ov, mpopéeper 3¢ xai 
gpyov. Thuc, I 93, xal avrovs vaurexovs yeyernpevous péya mpodepew ds ro 
atnvacOa duvapsr. 

Victorius illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. I 4. 94 seq. and the follow- 
ing well-known passage from Cic. pro L. Flacco, 1V9. Verumtamen hoc 
dico de toto genere Graecorum: tribuo illis litteras: do multarum artium 
disciplinam: non adimo sermonts leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendt 
copiam: denique etiam, si qua sibi alia sumunt non repugno: lestimo- 
niorum religtonem et fidem nunguam ista natio coluit: lotiusque huius 
res quae sit vis, guae auctoritas, quod pondus, ignorant, 

‘(Topics) such as these are at the same time most artful and most 
unfair: for they endeavour-to do harm with what is good (to convert the 
good into an instrument of mischief) by mixing it with the bad’; like 
one who mixes poison with wholesome food. ‘Another topic common to 
both accuser and excuser is, that since the same act may always be attri- 
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buted to several (different) motives, the accuser has to depreciate (dis- 
parage, put a dad character or construction upon) it, by selecting the 
worse (lit. by directing his selection to what is worse), the apologist to 
put the more favourable interpretation upon it’ (énterpretart in petus, in 
melius). 

éxAapBavery. éx of ‘selection.? Rhet. ad Al. 10 (11). 2, éxAnwréop. 
Ib. 2 (3). 26, éxAaBwuer. Top. Z 4, 141 6 4, éxdaBety. éxdAéyeww and éx- 
AapBaveryr—technically applied to the selection of topics—are illustrated 
by Poste, Post. Anal. p. 21, n. 1, and p. 121, n. 1. Similarly we have ée- 
xeioOat, Rhet. 111 9. 2, ék6éaOat, Phys. VI 5. 9, éxri@éva:, Rhet. ad Al. 29 (30). 
21, éxxetoOa, pluries, Top. A 9. eéxriOéva, &xbeots, Waitz, Ind. ad Org. 
s.vv. Poet. XVII 5, éxridecOa. Ar. Pol. IV (VII) 13, sub init. o oxoros 
€xxetras xados, “the mark stands well out, full in view, prominent.” Lite- 
rally, Dem. c. Mid. § 103, wAny ty éxxéotro (Euctemon, ‘ publicly posted’, 
affiché) xpd rav "Erovupwov. Dem. (?) xara Ocoxp. § 8, é£éxerro 8€ srodty 
xpovoy tumpoober rod auveSpiov 7 pacts. 

‘For instance, (to say) that Diomede preferred Ulysses (to be his 
companion in the nocturnal adventure), on the one side because he sup- 
posed Ulysses to be the best (i.e. the most valiant) of men (or the best 
companion, for such an occasion), on the other, not for that reason, but 
because, from his worthlessness, he was the only (one of the heroes) 
of whose rivalry he (Diom.) was not afraid’. Supra 11 23. 20, 24: where 
the same case is given, and the two sides opposed, in illustration of 
two different topics. See Hom. IL K [x] 242 seq. 

‘And so much for the treatment of daBoaAz ’. 


‘CHAP. XVI. 


On the various divisions of the parts of the speech, including &c7- 
ynors, the special subject of the following chapter, see the introductory 
reinarks to c. 13, Introd. p. 331 seq., and in the Commentary. 

"Iooxparys év tH réxyn hyoiv as év ry Senynoes Aexréoy To Te wpaypa 
kat Ta mpo Tov mpayparos Kal ra pera TO Tpayye Kal ras davoias, als éxdrepos 
Toy aywri(opevwv xpwpevos rode rt mémpayew F pedAAet mpatrew, cal tovroy 
rois cupBadAopevas nuiy ypyoreoy (from Syrianus, Sopater, and Anon. ap. 
Walz, Benseler Isocr. 11 276, dwoomdop. No. 3); Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37). 
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14, the duyjors is there called damayyeNias. Cic. de Or. 1 19 §'83; 
80 §§ 326—330. Orat. XXXV 122, 124. Orat. Part. 1X 31, 32. de Inv. 
I 19. 27—21. 30. By Quintilian marratio is treated in great detail in 
1V 2. [Volkmann, dite Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, §3 11—27, esp. 
§ 13, die Ersadhlung.] 

§ 1. ‘Inthe epideictic branch of Rhetoric narration is not consecutive 
but fragmentary’. ovx épe£js, not continuous, one part of it following the 
other in a regular series or succession, but broken up into parts, piece- 
meal, xard peépos, to aid the memory by giving opportunity for proving 
each point of laudation as it arises. ‘For we fave to go through’ 
(narrate, or enumerate in detail; there mus¢# de a narration;) ‘all the 
actions which form the subject of the panegyric’ (#4 out of which the 
speech, i.e. the praise conferred by the speech, is made to arise: the 
special topics of ératvos are ‘moral action’, mpagess; see on this Appendix 
B to Bk. I c.9, Introd. p. 212 seq.): ‘for the speech is constructed 
with (or from) one element with which ar¢ is not concerned—because 
the speaker is not the author of the actions he praises’ (a7/ is pro- 
ductive, Eth. Nic. vi 4. The speaker has not made his materials 
himself: he finds them ready to his hand, and wses them. These are 
the dreyvos wiorets of I 15)—-‘and another which is derived from the 
(rhetorical) art (these are the dvreyvos rioters, the inferences which are 
derived from the materials) ; and this (the latter) is to prove either the 
fact, if it be incredible, or that it is of a certain quality, or quantity 
(amount, magnitude, importance), or all three’. 

§ 2. ‘And it is this character of an epideictic specch (this necessary 
admixture of inference with statement of facts) that sometimes obliges 
the speaker not to relate everything sertatim (one after another, in 
continuous, uninterrupted order), because a proof of this kind (a long 
series of statements followed by a still longer series of proofs, which 
after the first two or three topics would be difficult to recollect in their 
proper connexion, so as to fit them together,) would be difficult to retain 
in the memory. From ¢kis set of topics he (the hero) ts to be shewn 
to be brave, from the others to be wise or just, (and the proofs of these 
would get intermixed and confounded in the hearers memory). And 
the speech by this arrangement of topics (otros) is simpler; by the 
other it is made puzzling (prop. parti-coloured, and so by the wariety, 
perplexing) and not smooth’ (i.c. f/ain and easy— like a smooth surface 
tu walk or drive over). 
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Nerds] connected with Arwods and Aetos. The metaphor is from a 
smooth and easily travelled road; like the road to vice, smooth aad 
easy, Aein pev odds, para 8 éyyv@ vaies, in Hesiod’s often-quoted lines, 
Op. et D. 287—292: and Euripides’ style, in Archimelus’ epigram, An- 
thol. 11 64, Aein péw yap ieiy xai éwixporos—‘it seems indeed to the eye 
a smooth and well-beaten track”—el 8€ ris avrny eloBalver xaderov tpn- 
xurépn oxoAdoros. It is applied frequently by Dionysius to style in the 
sense of dwAovs, evreAns (Hesych.). In de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 2 
init., the terms Aer} xat dpeAjs are applied to a style like that of Lysias, 
plain, smooth, simple, easy, opposed to the rough, rugged, contortions 
of that of Thucydides. In de vet. script. cens. c. 2 § 11, it is opposed to 
UWndos, ‘low or mean’, 6 & Evperidns ovre upnd0os éorew ovre pqy Kiros: 
de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, it is ‘simple and unadorned’, A€fiv Acryy nal drooprrov 
nai pndéy €youcay mepirrov: and in de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 34, it is 
again opposed to wyndrds, ‘low’, ry Acryy xal ioxvqy (thin, fenuts,) nai 
Grépirrov (without any striking points or features, ‘ flat’). 

§ 3. ‘Of well-known actions the hearer should merely be reminded 
(they should merely be suggested, by a brief allusion, not dwelt upon) ; 
and therefore most people! (i.e. men of ordinary education) in such 
cases don’t require a regular narrative of them’—everybody at once 
remembers that Achilles conquered Hector; people only need to be 
reminded of that—‘as for instance, if you want to praise Achilles: for 
his actions are known to everybody, they only require to be employed 
(that is, to be enlarged upon, and commented, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their glory). If Critias is to be praised (or censured), he 
does want one: for not many people know anything about him’. Critias 
too— one of the Thirty—was a famous man in his day: one wonders that 
he should have been so entirely forgotten in Aristotle’s time, Pericles 
and Alcibiades still lived fresh in men’s memories; though I don’t 
mean that the three were absolutely on a level in contemporary repu- 
tation, 

It appears that between fcaow and voy 8€ yeAoiws there has been a 
gap in the MSS, including A‘, which has been filled up with an extract 
from I 9, on érawos, § 33—97. Comp. Spengel, in a paper on the 
Rhet. ad Alex. in Zeitschrift fiir Alt, Wiss. 1840, p. 1226. Bekker’s 
Variae Lectiones include A* with the rest, as having the interpolated 
passage: Buhle, ad h. 1., says “in nearly all the Edd. except that of 
Victorius and his followers,” the interpolation is found. 

The abrupt transition from the epideictic to the dicastic branch had 
already made Vettori (for once I will give him his proper name) suspect 


1 There is a temptation here to understand of woddol as ‘the heroes of the 
declamation’ ; ‘those who have their actions narrated ’— which is to be resisted. 
It is not true in “Ass sense. 
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a lacuna. The words viv 3¢, which have no reference to anything pre- 
ceding, suggest the same conclusion. 

- §4. Something is here lost. ‘ But as it is, it is absurd to say’ (as the 
writers on Rhetoric do in their treatises; and especially Isocrates) ‘that 
the narration ought to be rapid’. This precept is suggested in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 6 (7).3, in the word Bpaxvdoyia; and 30 (31). 4, it is further recom- 
mended that the narrative of a 8yynyopia should be Bpayeia and avvropos. 
See Spengel’s note on ed. of Anaximenes’ Ars Rhet., pp. 214, 5: and 219. 
Cic. de Orat. 11 80. 326. Quint. 1V 2. 31, 32, (Narrationem) plerigue 
scriptores, maxime qui sunt ab Isocrate, volunt esse \ucidam, brevem, veri- 
similem....Eadem nobis placet divisio; quanguam et Aristoteles ab Iso- 
crate in parte una discesserit, pracceptum brevitatis irridens, tanquam 
mecess¢ sit longam aut brevem esse expositionem, nec liceat ire per 
medium. From Plato Phaedr. 267 A, it appears that this precept appeared 
in rhetorical treatises as early as those of Tisias and Gorgias; and a 
remark of Prodicus, to precisely the same effect as that of the customer 
to the baker here, is quoted, 267B. The precept, that it should be 
ovvropoy, is found also in Dionysius de Lys. Iud. c. 18, (p. 492 R): probably 
taken from Isocrates. (Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, p. 158). 

The extract from /socrafes, on this quality of the 8ujynors, is quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter. This is one of Vettori’s evidences 
(perhaps the best) of Aristotle’s dislike of Isocrates. This subject is dis- 
cussed in Introd. pp. 41—45, and the probability of the hypothesis reduced 
to a minimum. If they ever were enemies—as is likely enough in Ar.’s 
early life—after the death of Isocrates, by the time that this work was 
completed and published, all trace of hostility (yeXoiws daciv can at 
the worst hardly imply hostility) must have long vanished from Aris- 
totle’s mind. 

‘And yet—just as the man replied to the baker when he asked him 
whether he should knead his dough (ray pagay) hard or soft!, “what”, 
said he, “is it impossible to do it we// ?”—so here in like manner: that is 
to say (yap), the narration should be no more over long? than the Srove- 

1 Spengel, Art. Script. 169 note, has discovered here some fragments of a 
comic verse: which he thus restores: oxAnpdy 82...4 paraxhy pdtw; ri 8é; 
G3évaror ev qudrrew ce>, [The addition of wdérepoy would fill the blank left 
in the first line. ] 

* It would be difficult to assign any sufficient reason (in point of the sense) for 
making the distinction of u# and ov3é here; though we may say, grammatically, 
of course, that the 4) is joined immediately with the inf. mood, whereas the two 
ov8é-s following require det to be supplied after them in each case. 
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mium should be over-long, or the proofs: for neither in ‘hese two cases 
does the excellence consist in the rapidity or conciseness, but in the 
observation of the due mean: and that is, to say just so much—and no 
more—as will clearly explain the facts of the case, or will (make the 
judge suppose) establish in the judge’s mind the conviction of their 
having occurred, (the question of fact, ro ort), or that by them injury has 
been done (harm and loss) or wrong (according to the s¢afus or issue 
which you wish to raise): or (as will produce on him the impression, 
make him suppose them,) of any amount or magnitude that you please 
(to estimate them at): or the opposites of these, for the opponent’, if he 
be the pleader. : 

§ 5. ‘You may slip into your narrative (bring in by a side wind, on 
the sly, mapepBadderw, sxbra c. 14.9) anything that tells to the advantage 
of your own character—as for instance, “and I always admonished him 
to do what was right, #0/ to leave his children behind him in the lurch” 
(in distress and difficulty), or to the disadvantage of your opponent's ; 
“but he made answer to me, that wheresoever he was himself, there 
would he find other children:” the answer, as Herodotus tells us, of the 
revolted Egyptians (to the king who was inviting them to return).? The 
story of the latter part of the alternative is told by Herodotus 11 30, with 
the addition of certain circumstances, which add indeed to its graphic 
character, but cannot be here repeated. Aristotle seems to have tacked 
on the first part of the alternative—out of his own head—to make a little 
“imaginary conversation.” ‘Or (to slip in) anything else that is likely 
to be agreeable to the judges’. . 

§ 6. ‘In defence’—when you have to narrate circumstances in order 
to correct an opponent’s statement of the facts—‘the recital may be 
shorter (because most of the story has been already told by the other), 
and as the issues (aug:aB8nrices is Arist-’s term for what were afterwards 
called ordoets, S/afus) are (on the defensive side) the denial either of the 
fact, or the injury, or the wrong, or the degree (the estimated ampunt of 
the crime and penalty), we must therefore waste no time upon proving 
what is already admitted, unless it (the proofs of any of the facts) chance 
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to contribute to the establishment of the issue (on which we do rest our 
case); for instance, when we admit the fact, but deny the wrong’. 
Though on the other hand, it may be necessary, whilst we admit the 
facts of our opponent’s case, still to go over that ground, in order to clear 
up points which have a bearing upon the justice of the act which is 
acknowledged to have been done. 

§ 7. ‘Events should generally be recited as past and gone—except 
those which by being acted’ (represented as actually done, passing before 
the eyes, xpd cppdrey, note on Ill II. 2,) ‘may afford an opportunity for 
exciting either commiseration or indignation’. deivwors, and €Aeos, oikros, 
oxerdiacpos, are two ordinary ‘common topics’, (subordinate varieties of 
avénors and peiwors,) of appeals to the feelings in use amongst rhetoricians. 
See notes on II 21.10, and 24.4, Of Thrasymachus, and his use of these 
in his Rhetoric, Pl. Phaedr. 267 C, D, and of the early rhetoricians in 
general, Ib. 272 A, where SpaxvAoyia is joined with the other two. 

‘An example of this is “the story of Alcinous,” (it ss an example) 
because it is told (wewoinras, composed, written) to Penelope in sixty 
verses’, i.e. the long story of Ulysses’ wanderings, which occupies in the 
narration of it to the Phaeacians four whole books of the Odyssey, 1x— 
XI, is condensed by Ulysses, when he repeats it to Penelope, Od. y’ 
(xxn1] 264 —284, 310—343, into a summary of 55 verses—which here (with 
the characteristic inaccuracy of the ancient writers in calculations and 
descriptions of all kinds) are called in round numbers sixty—and thus 
furnishes a good example of the summary treatment required in an ordi- 
nary narrative. Vater, who explains all this in his note, understates the 
actual number by two. “ Hi versus quinquaginta et tres numero rotundo 
recte (correctly enough for the occasion, I suppose) é£nxovra én Nominantur.” 

‘And as Phayllus reduced (condensed: é¢roinae, I suppose, must be 
understood from memoinras, ‘composed’) the Epic cycle: and Euripides’ 
prologue to the Ocneus’. These three cases are appealed to as well- 
known instances of concise summaries. The *AAaivov aweAcyos, in its 
original form, when given at length with all its details, became proverbial 
for “along story.” Erasmus CAi/.’AncAcyos AAxivoy ént rav PAvapovurrey Kat 
paxpoy aworewovray Acyov, Suidas s.v. Plato, Rep. X 614 R, uses it in the 
same proverbial application. See Ast and Stallbaum ad locum. The 
*AXxivou dwdAcyos appears in Aelian’s list of paye@dias into which the Ho- 
meric poems were divided for recitation (Var. Hist. XIII 13, m. ‘Opnpou 
éxév nal woijoews, quoted by Paley, Pref. to Hom. Il. p. xivii). It is 
quoted again to supply an instance of dvayywpiars, Poet. XVI. 

Of Phayllus nothing whatever is known. It seems that this is the 
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only place in which his name occurs; neither is it to be found in Smith’s 
Biogr. Dict. We gather from the notice of him here, that whether poet 
or rhapsodist, he attempted to reduce the whole of the Epic Cycle into 
a brief summary. F. A. Wolf is so staggered by the overwhelming 
labour of such a task that he prefers to read KuxAoa, from a correction 
in one of the MSS; overlooking the fact that roy KuxAora is mot in point 
here; roy xvxdov, which gives a second instance of a summary, is. 

The third example is the prologue to Euripides’ Oeneus. Four lines 
and a half of this are to be found in Wagner’s collection, Fragm. Eurtp. 
p- 290, Oen. Fr. 1. and Dindorf, Eur. Fr.Qeneus. They are written with 
Euripidean compactness, and seem to justify their citation for this 
purpose. 

§ 8. ‘The narrative should have an ethical cast: this will be effected 
when (if) we know what imparts ‘this ethical character. One thing in 
particular that does so, is any indication of a moral purpose (II 21. 16, 
III 17.9, Poet. vi 24): it is by (the quality of) this that a moral quality is 
given to character: and the quality (good or bad) of the moral purpose 
is determined by the end’. On mpoaipeois, see Eth. Nic. 11 cc. 4, 5, VI 2. 
‘Consequently Mathematics (mathematical calculations or reasonings, 
Adyot) can have no moral character, because they have no moral purpose: 
for they have no (moral or practical) end in view’. (ZAetr end is the 
intellectual one, ¢rvu¢h.) ‘ But the “Socratic dialogues” have (a moral pur- 
pose, and an ethical and practical end), for they treat of such (ethical) 
subjects’. On this class of works, called collectively ‘Socratic dialogues’, 
see Grote, Plato 11 469; also Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Ar. die dial, des 
Arist. pp. 140—144. By ‘Socratic dialogues’ are meant dialogues on 
moral philosophy, after the manner of Socrates, and therefore bearing 
his name, whether (as in Plato and Xenophon) he was an interlocutor, 
or not; the compositions of Socrates’ friends and followers, the Socratic 
‘family’, Xenophon, Plato, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Phaedo, (Socraticam 
adomum, Hor. Od. I 19. 14, comp. III 21. 9, Socraticis sermontbus meadet. 
Ars Poet. 310. Socraticae chartae, all meaning moral philosophy). On 
Socrates’ philosophical pursuits and studies see Arist. de part. Anim. 
11.44, 642 4 28, Cic. Tusc. Disp. Vv 5. 10, Academ. Post. 1 4.15. Conf. 
Athen. XI 505 C, "ApiororéAns d¢ ev rp mepi wownray ovras ypader, “ OvKody 
ovde eupérpous rovs xadoupevous THppovos pipous ...u) popev... rous "Ade£é- 
apevov Tov Tniou Tovs mporous ypadhevras ray Swxparixay Stadoyar.” ayre- 
cpus Paoxwr o wodvupabécraros Ap. mpo TAdrwvos Staddyous yeypadéevas roy 
*AXefapzevoy. This extract will serve as a corrective to Poet. 1 8, from 
which it might seem that the ‘Socratic dialogues’ were in verse. Sce 
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Tyrwhitt’s note ad loc. p. 110. The meaning of that passage is, that the 
Socratic dialogues are not to be called poetry or verse, although they 
have a dramatic character (Grafenhan). 

§ 9. ‘Another, different, kind of ethical drawing or representation 
(dAAa; no longer confined to moral qualities, but the representation of 
character in general) are the characteristic peculiarities that accompany 
each individual character: for instance, “so and so walked on as he was 
talking”—an indication of audacity and rudeness of character’. The 
rudeness and insolence are shewn in sof stopping to speak to the other; 
it is a sign of slight esteem and contempt, oAvywpia. The characters here 
spoken of differ in one point from the dramatic characters of III 7.6,— 
though they belong to the same family, the ¢hird kind of 74, Introd. 
p. 112—in that these are the characteristic peculiarities of tadéviduals, 
the others those of classes. A good specimen of this e¢Aical description 
occurs in Demosth. de F. L. § 361, a portrait of Aeschines; and two 
similar traits in c. Steph. a’ § 63, ovros yap, yvixa pev ovveBatvey evruxeiv 
*Aptarodox@ re rparefiry, toca Baivwv ¢Bddifev Uromenraxos alr@...éred) 
& awader éxeivos x.r.A. and §77, éyd 8’...r7s pew Cpews rz Groes xal re 
rayéws Badife xai Nadeiy péya (signs apparently of ill-breeding) ov rap 
evruyas meduxdrwy éuauroy xpive. The toa Balvey in the former passage, 
is ‘to keep pace with’, ‘to walk on a level’, ‘place oneself on equal terms 
with’ another. See Shilleto ad loc. de F. L. (His reference to the pas- 
sage of c. Steph. should be § 63, not 77.) 

‘And again, in speaking, let your words seem to proceed, not from 
the intellect (as the effect of calculation, deliberation), but as it were 
from a moral purpose or intention (the will; or, as we should say, the 
heart)’. “Let your style bear the impress, not so much of intellectual 
subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound moral purpose: the 
one may be the mark of a wise man, the other is that of a good—and, 
what is more to the purpose in Rhetoric, a popular—character.” Introd. 
(slightly altered). ‘“And I wished this to take place; in fact such was 
my purpose and intention: it-is true that I gained nothing by it; but 
even so it is better.” The one is characteristic of a wise or prudent man, 
the other of a good one : for prudence (worldly, practical, wisdom) shews 
itself in the pursuit of one’s interest, goodness in that of the fair, high, 
noble, right’. 

‘If any (trait of character that you introduce) seem incredible, then 
add the statement (or explanation) of the cause or reason, as (in) the 
example that Sophocles gives, the passage of (from) his Antigone “that 
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she cared more for her brother than for husband or children, for the one 
could be replaced (recovered) if they were lost—but when father and 
mother are buried in the grave, no brother can spring up evermore””’. 
This is Antigone’s reason for preferring the burial of her brother’s body 
to marriage with Haemon, a husband and children: she has shewn her 
character in the preference, and the obstinacy in which she adheres to it, 
It is the conclusion of a beautiful passage, beginning, d ripBos, 3 yup- 
deiov, Antig. 891—912. Arist. has altered xexevOorey of the original to 
BeBnxorey. 

The same answer is put into the mouth of the wife of Intaphernes, 
when Darius, having condemned her husband and the whole of his 
family to death, allows her to choose one of the number whose life is to 
be spared. She chooses her brother, and when Darius expresses his 
surprise and demands the reason, replies thus: °Q Bacsed, dvyp pév pos 
Gy dAdos yévorro, el Saipwr €OedXos, nal réxva GAda, ef ratra dwoBdAout' 
warpos 8¢ xal pyrpos ovK fre pev (wovrav, adeAdecs Gy GAXos ovdert rpoxp 
yévouro. ratry TH yrdpy ypeapern €de£a tavra. The comparison of these 
two passages of the poet and historian, and another equally close cor- 
respondence of Herod. 11 35 with Soph. Oed. Col. 337, have led to the 
inference that there was some connexion or acquaintance between the 
two. When or where they met, if they ever did meet, cannot now be 
ascertained: Samos (which has been suggested) is out of the question; 
for Herodotus was at Thurium before Sophocles was appointed to his 
command in the expedition under Pericles against that island. The 
Antigone was produced in 440 B.C. It is probable that some parts of 
Herodotus’ history had been published! before the final completion of 
the work at Thurium, and Sophocles may have thus obtained access to 
them. That he was the borrower, there can be no reasonable doubt. At 
all events that Sophocles was an admirer of Herodotus we know from 
Plutarch, who gives us the first line and a half of an epigram by Sophocles 
in his honour; 39» ‘“Hpodcre reitev Sopoxrjs éréwv dy wévr’ éwi wevrj- 
xovra; adding that it was opoAcyouperws TopoxAcovs. 

‘If you Aave no reason to give, af any rafe you may say that “you 
know that what you say will convince nobody, but such is your nature 
(you can’t help being virtuous and disinterested, do what you will)—for 


1 There is a doubtful story of a recitation at Olympia. 
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people never believe in disinterested motives”. (Zé. people always disbe- 
lieve that any one does anything intentionally except what is for his own 
interest.) Even such a reason is better than none at all. 

§ 10. ‘Further, besides the #@os, topics may be also derived from 
the expression of emotion of various kinds, by introducing in your narra- 
tion both the usual accompaniments of these emotions (the outward 
expressions, attitudes, and other external indications), which everybody 
is acquainted with, and also any sfecta/ peculiarities by which you your- 
self or the adversary may be distinguished (which may be attached to, 
belong to, rpocorsra)’. These special touches and traits in the expression 

of individual emotion will lend a lifelike character to the descriptions 
of your narrative, and impart fidelity to your own impersonations of 
feelings, and your representation of them as they manifest themselves in 
others. How true and lifelike all that is, the audience will say: that can 
be no counterfeit: the man is evidently in earnest. Again, the same 
popular fallacy as before; the illicit inference from the faithfulness of the 
imitation to the sincerity of the feeling and truth of the fact. 

‘Such indications are “and he went away with a scowl at me from 
under his eyebrows” (so ravpn8ov vroBdéeWas of ‘an angry glance’, Pl. 
Phaed. 117 B; three other examples in Ast's Lex., where it is joined in the 
same sense with ws caradporotrra, Symp. 220 B, dowep rs adsxovpevos, Eryx. 
395 A, vwoPAeWorra: ce d:apOopéa ryovpevor, Crit. §3 B. vmo represents 
an ‘under-look ’, Comp. the Homeric vroépa l8dy): ‘and as Aeschines says 
of Cratylus “ furiously hissing and shaking his fists”’ (8a in both participles 
is intensive, ‘thorough, thoroughly’; here ‘violently’: Aeschines and 
Cratylus are supposed by Victorius to be, the one Socrates’ intimate, the 
other Plato’s instructor in the Heraclitean philosophy, and the Eponymus 
of one of his dialogues: but nobody really knows): ‘these are persuasive, 
because these things (indications of passion) which they do know are 
made (by the speaker) signs or tokens of those that they don’¢ know (in 
the manner above explained). A great number of these (indications of 


1 Comp. Rhet. ad Al. 7 (8). 10, wetpw 8& drogalvew xal ws AvotTedes Hy auT® 
ravra wativ’ ol ydp wdeioros Taw dxOpdwww avrol ro Avocredés wddioTa wporinuwres 
aal rovs dAXovs voultovew Evexa rotbrou wdyra wpdrrew. 

13—2 


II 
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feeling) may be obtained from Homer: “Thus then he spake; and the 
aged dame (Euryclea, Ulysses’ old nurse) held fast (clasped) her face with 
her hands” (Hom. Od. r [x1x] 361)—for people, when they are beginning 
to cry, are apt to lay hold of their eyes. Introduce yourself at once (to 
the audience) in a particular character (in that, namely, which you wish 
to bear in their eyes) that they may regard you as such: and the adver- 
sary in the same way (sufatts mutandis): only take care that the design 
isn’t detected. That there is no difficulty in this—in conveying these 
impressions to the audience, how readily they seize, and draw inferences 
from, these indications of emotion, expression of features, action and the 
like—must needs be seen’ (retaining 8ei with Bekker, Spengel omits it) 
‘from the case of messengers: of things that we know nothing whatever 
about, we nevertheless (instantly) conceive a notion or suspicion’ (from 
the face, expression, gestures, general appearance of the messenger; as 
if he is hot and tired, and so on). 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! He that but fears the 
thing he would not know, hath by instinct knowledge from others eyes, 
that what he feared ts chanced. Northumb. Henry ZV. Act 1, Sc. 1, 84. 


Victorius refers to Soph. Trach. 869 (Dind.) as an instance of this, the 


suspicions of the Chorus gathered from the old woman’s face. 

‘The narrative should be (not confined to one place and continuous, 
but) distributed over the speech (zoAAayod ‘in many places’), and some- 
times not at the beginning’. In saying ov« éy dpyj, Ar. is referring to his 
own division of the speech, which excludes the spooiyioy and commences 
at once with the spo@ecrs, c. 13. The narrative, he says, should some- 
times even be entirely out of its proper place, which is at the beginning. 

§ 11. ‘In public speaking there is least occasion for narrative, 
because no one ever gives a narrative of things future’ (the only pro- 
vince of deliberative Rhetoric, from which aé/ its materials are derived; 
os dros elreiv): ‘but if there d¢ a narrative, it must be of things past, in 
order that with these in their recollection they may be better able to 
deliberate about things to come’. Gaisford refers to Dionys. Ars Rhet. 
X 14, An pév idea cupBovdrevrix) Sipyjuews ov Beira’ toate yap of Bov- 
Aevopzevos wept dv cromovvrat, cat Séovra: pabeiv & mpaxréov dori», ovx Sep 
BovAeuréop. 

‘Or it may be employed in the way of accusation or of praise’, 8s- 
yicovra, ef diyyourrat, to be understood from the preceding. ‘But in 
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ras 0€ qwioreis Sef aodEemKTikas €lvat’ drobel- cuar. 
XVII. 

that case, (the speaker who thus employs it) does not fulfil the proper P. 143° 
function of the adviser’ (whose office is to exhort and dissuade). 

The following sentence to the end of the chapter I have done what I 
can to elucidate in the Introd. p. 354. No commentator, except Victo- 
rius, whose explanation I have there criticized, has bestowed a single 
word upon it; not even Spengel in his recent edition: I suppose he has 
given it up as hopeless. What it seems to me to mean is something of 
this kind—but I think there is most likely some latent corruption. ‘If 
there be anything incredible in your narrative, you may promise your 
audience (omit re) to add’ a reason (i.e. explanation, to account for it), 
and a full, detailed, explanation of it as long as they please’. &ardrrew 
is one of the chief difficulties of the passage. The only appropriate 
meaning that occurs to me is to ‘set out in order, i.e. set forth in full and 
clear detail’: ofs BovAovras ‘with what, with as many details as, they 
please’. ‘As Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, is perpetually promising, 
in answer to the inquiries of the man who is looking for her son—(some- 
thing or other, which is left to be supplied by the hearer’s knowledge of 
the context: probably, to satisfy him). And Sophocles’ Haemon’. This 
last example must be given up as hopeless: there is nothing in the extant 
play which could be interpreted as is required here. And what Carcinus’ 
Jocasta has to do with the topic to be illustrated, is not easy to see. 
Carcinus’ Medea has been already quoted 11 23. 28, where an account is 
given of him in the note. His Thyestes is referred to, Poet. XVI 2, anda 
fault pointed out, XVII 2. And as if to aggravate the difficulties which 
surround the interpretation of this passage, Wagner, in his collection of 
the Tragic Fragments, has chosen to omit this reference to Carcinus. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the various kinds of proof, the various ways in which facts and 
statements may be made to appear probable, wioress, some are direct and 
logical, and appeal exclusively to the reasoning faculty; others indirect, 
which by appealing to the moral sense 460s, or to the emotions maéos, 
support the logical arguments by the favourable impressions they pro- 
duce upon the hearts and feelings of the listeners, who are ever ready to 


1 xai alriay a reason in addition, bcsides the mere statement. 
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draw inferences from what they feel to the truth of what ts said; and 
further the adventitious and external aids, which are not invented by the 
speaker but found ready for use and applied by him in evidence of the 
facts of his case: of these three the first only have any pretension to the 
character of dwo8exrixai. But not even these are entitled to the name in 
its strict and proper sense, dmodefis ‘demonstration’ implying conclu- 
sions universal and necessary and a rigorous exact syllogistic method. 
This belongs, strictly speaking, exclusively to the domain of Science and 
to the sphere of certainty, to which no conclusion of Rhetoric can ever 
attain. When it is said therefore in § 1, that “the proofs of preceding 
statements, and refutation of those of the adversary"—which from the 
third division of the speech—“ must be demonstrative”,—no more is 
meant than that they must be demonstrated, so far as the nature and 
limits of rhetorical proof permit, that is, that they must be such, so far 
consistent with sound reasoning and the rules of logic, as will induce 
those who hear them to de/zeve what they seek to establish. We have 
very frequently had to remark the language of strict Logic applied to the 
laxer methods of Rhetoric, here it is done a little more formally than 
usual. 

‘The point to which this Zroof must be directed (addressed) of the 
four questions on which the issue may turn, is the particular point on 
which the issue is actually joined between the two contending parties: 
for example, if the issue is the question of fact, was the thing done or 
not? in the trial 44zs is the point that he must most aim at establishing; 
if of Aarm or loss, injury, at that; or if—these two being admitted—the 
question is one of “he degree or amount of the injury; or of the justice of 
the action—admitting the fact and the injury and even the amount 
charged—of that; just as much (in the three last cases) as if the issue 
had been one of that same thing as a fact’. Spalding, ad Quint. 111 6. 60, 
seems to understand sept rov yeveoOas rovro of a distinct issue, the ordore 
opixn, or status finitivus. 

§ 2. ‘But let it not be forgotten that this issue (of fac?) is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties must necessarily 
be a rogue: for in such cases, ignorance (which exempts from responsi- 
bility, see note on c. 15. 3) cannot be pleaded (cannot be assigned as the 
cause or reason), as it may when the issue is the justice (or injustice) of 
the act’—and the same of the ¢#jury, and alleged degree or amount of 
the offence—‘ and therefore in this issue alone the topic may be dwelt 
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upon, but not in the (three) others’. It is important to observe here a 
qualification of the apparent meaning, which has not been—at all events 
distinctly—pointed out by the Commentators. It would not be true to 
Say universally that when the issue is that of fact, whether the act 
alleged has or has not been committed, that one of the two parties con- 
cerned must necessarily be a rogue: as when A accuses B of murder, the 
question is one of fact, is B guilty or not guilty? B may be perfectly 
innocent, though the circumstantial evidence is so strong as to justify A 
in bringing the charge. All that is meant is, that there is a certain class 
of cases which fall under this séafus or issue, in which this topic may be 
safely used. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 6 30, dowep é» rois cuvadddy- 
pact wept rov yevéoOas dudiaBnrovow, dv dvydyxn tov Erepow eivas poxOnpdy, 
ay uy 81a ANOgy atts Bpaow. This is the case of a deposit, which A seeks 
to recover from B, who denies having received it. Here—unless either 
of them has forgotten the transaction—either A, if he seeks to recover 
what he knows that he has never confided, or B, if he refuses to restore 
what he knows has been lent him, must intend to defraud the other 
(Schrader). This is repeated from Introd. p. 356, note. 

MS A° (Bekker) has ypnoréoy, which has not been adopted either by 
Bekker or Spengel. The Schol., quoted by Gaisford Vot. Var., manifestly 
reads xpnoréos. 

§ 3. ‘In the epideictic branch, in its ordinary topic, amplification 
is mostly employed in shewing that things are fair (fine) or useful’— 
the other, peiwors, ‘detraction’ employed in censure, is omitted as /ess 
usual—‘the facts must be taken on trust: declaimers seldom adduce 
proofs of these; only when they seem incredible, or some one else has 
got the credit of them (been charged with them; made responsible for 
them)’, Bekker and Spengel have both adopted dAAews without manuscript 
authority, from a conjecture of the former in his 4to ed. I think they 
must have overlooked the natural interpretation of dAAos given in the 
translation. wtoreveo@as belongs to the family of irregular passives, 
of which an account, and a list, are given in Appendix (B) [Vol. 1 p. 297}. 

§ 4. ‘In public, deliberative, speaking (the four forensic issues may 
be applied to its special subjects), it may be contended (against an oppo- 
nent), (1) that the future fac¢s alleged will not be (i.e. that the conse- 
quences which are assumed to result from the policy recommended will 
not take place); or admitting that, (2) that it will be unjust; or (3) inex- 
pedient ; or (4) that the amount and importance of them will not be so 
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great as the other anticipates. (The principal attention of the speaker is 
of course to be directed to the point immediately in question,) but he 
must a/so be on the look out for any lurking fallacy or misstatement out- 
side the main point or issue: for the one may be shewn necessarily to 
imply the other. rexpypsoy, a necessary sign, or indication, 1 2.17. The 
construction is, ratra haiveras rexpnpia roy dAAwy, ore Wevderas vy avrois. 

§ 5. ‘Examples are most appropriate to public speaking, enthy- 
memes more so to forensic’. Pleading gives more occasion to the em- 
ployment of logical reasoning ; it admits of closer and subtler argumen- 
tation; for the reasons stated in III 12.5. Comp. 19. 40, where the facts 
are the same, but the reason assigned for the latter different. 

‘For the one’, (understand dnpnyopia, from dnpnyopixdrara. Victorius 
understands ovpfovaAn, and Vater iorss,) ‘dealing as it does with the future, 
is forced consequently to derive examples from past events (from which the 
analogous events future are inferred), whilst the other (understand in like 
manner 8ixyn from dixanxdrepa; not riots as Vater) ‘deals with matters of 
fact, true or false, which admit to a greater extent (than deliberative 
speaking) of demonstrative reason and necessary conclusions (not to the 
full extent, which is found only in science): for past facts involve a kind 
of necessity’. Past events are beyond recall, fixed and definite, and thus 
have a sort of necessary character about them; and they can be argued 
about, and their relations deduced, with some approach to certainty: 
about things future no exact calculation is possible, anticipation and 
inference from the past is all that nature allows: uncertainty is the cha- 
racteristic of the future. 

§ 6. ‘The enthymemes, or argumentative inferences, should not be 
all brought forward one after another, in a continuous connected series, 
but mixed #f (dva) with other topics: otherwise they injure one another 
by destroying (xara) the effect’. (And this is not all,) for there is a/so a 


1 This is, ‘‘to relieve the weariness, and assist the intelligence’ of the un- 
cultivated audience. A long and connected chain of arguments not only puzzles 
and confounds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but also wearies 
and overwhelms him: so that, one argument coming upon another before he 
has perceived the force of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, 
as it were, and the force and effect of the whole is weakened or destroyed. Comp. 
I 2. 12, 13, 1% 23. 3, aésde.” From Introd. p. 3§7. 
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limit of guantity,; (as Homer says, Od. Iv 204, Menelaus to estorides 
Piststratos,) “Dear boy, seeing that thou hast said as much as a prudent 
man would” (speak and utter, efros xat pe£ere)—rooa he says, not roatra’, 
shewing thereby that it is the guantity and not the guality of the words 
that he had in view. 

§7. ‘(Another topic is) not to look for arguments about every thing 
(see again II 22.3): otherwise, you will do like some philosophers, who 
draw conclusions better known and more to be trusted (easier to believe, 
more self-evident or evident at first sight) than the premisses from which 
they deduce them. Quint. V 12.8, Nec tamen omnibus semper quae inve- 
nertinus argumentis onerandus est iudex: quia et taedium afferunt et 
fidem detrahunt... In rebus vero apertis argumentari tam sit stultum 
guam tn clarissimum solem mortale lumen (a lamp, or other artificial light, 
made by Auman agency) tnferre. 

§ 8. ‘Also, when you are trying to excite emotion (appealing to the 
feelings) use no logical argument: for either it will knock out (drive out, 
expel) the emotion, or (the emotion will get the better of it and) the argu- 
ment will have been stated in vain: all simultaneous moZ¢ions mutually 
drive out one another, and are either obliterated altogether (by the co- 
existence) or (the less powerful) is (still further) weakened’; overpowered 
by the stronger. Comp. Poet. XXIV 22, vow d€ rots GAXos dyabvis o satn- 
ras dbavifes n8uvwy To Gromoy, and again § 23, dwoxpumres yap maAw 7 diay 
Aapmpa Adfiy ra re 7On Kal ras dcavoias. Long. de Subl. § 15, guce 8é ras, 
€v Tois ToLouTOLS Aiacgww, dei Tov Kpeirrovos dxovopev’ OOey amo Tov drovekri- 
Kou wepedxopeba eis TO Kara davraciay dumAnkrixoy, @ TO mpaypatinoy 
éyxpumrerat mepihapropevoy, And again § 17 ult. ray Acyww ra waby Kal ra 
Twn, tais puxais par éyyurépe xeipeva Bd re Gvoceny rwa ovyyévecay xa) 
dia Aapmpornra, del rév cynparey mpoephaviferat, Kal THY TéExYNY avray 
Gmooxates xal oloy dv xaraxaXuyes typei. Twining ad Poet. p. 424, 
note 227. 

‘Nor again, when you would give the speech an ethical cast, should 
there be any attempt to combine enthymeme with it; for proof has no 
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moral character nor moral purpose’. When the hearer’s mind, says 
Schrader (in substance), is occupied with the impression of the moral 
and intellectual good qualities which the speaker is endeavouring to 
convey to them, of his intelligence and good intentions, he has neither 
time nor inclination to attend to the proof of anything else. 

§ 9. ‘Still, general maxims are to be employed both in narrative 
and in proof, by reason of the ethical character which belongs to them’. 
(See 11 21.16, 111 16.8.) This is illustrated by a yvopn that “it is folly to 
trust” any one, in the instance of a deposit which has not been returned 
(Victorius). The maxim is expressed by Epicharmus in the well-known 
verse, Nae, kai péuyao’ dmoteiv’ dpOpa ravra trav dpevay, quoted by 
Polybius, Dio Chrysostom, and Cic.ad Att.1 19.6. Miiller, Fragon. Phsl. 
Gr. p.144. Epicharm. Fr. 255. 

‘And I have given it, and that, knowing all the while “that trust 
is folly”. If your object is to appeal to the feelings (€Aeos is the ra6os 
here appealed to), (express it thus) “‘ And I don’t regret it, though I have 
been wronged : for he (the opponent) it is true has the advantage in profit, 
but I in justice”’. Compare the first example in c. 16. 9. 

§ 10. ‘(Here again, as in general) public speaking is more difficult 
than pleading (see 1 1.10); and naturally’ [so, because it is concerned 
with the future. } 

[On the ‘times’ with which the three classes of speeches, Adyos 
Bixanxol, cupBovreurixoi and émidecrsxoi are concerned, see I 3.4, Te 
pev ovpPBovAcvorre 6 péAdav...7@ dé Sixalopevp o yevopevos K-T-d. 

éxei 8¢—ddnrwv 3¢€] ‘whereas in the former case (forensic oratory) 
the speaker is concerned with the past, which, as Epimenides the Cretan 
said, is already known even to diviners ; for he himself was not in the 
habit of divining the future, but only (interpreting) the obscurities of 
the past.’ 

cat rots pavrecw] as has been noticed elsewhere, “was doubtless meant 
by Epimenides as a sarcasm upon his prophetic brethren, who pretended 
to see into futurity. ‘Even diviners’, said he, ‘impostors as they are, 
can prophesy what is past’”. Introd. p. 358, note. 








1 At this point the manuscript of Mr Cope’s Commentary comes to an end; 
the rest of the notes have accordingly been supplied by Mr Sandys. ; 
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The statement that Epimenides specially devoted himself as a 
soothsayer to solving the riddles of the past, is exemplified by his 
being invited by the Athenians to advise them as to the purification 
of the city from the pestilence which arose in consequence of the crime 
of Cylon (Plutarch, reipubl. ger. pr. 27, Pausanias, 1 14.4, Diogenes 
Laert. 1 10: Grote, H. G. chap. xX subd finem). Plato, who calls him a 
Ocios ayvfp, speaks of his foretelling the future (Legg. 642 pb), and the 
very gift which in the text he appears to disclaim is similarly ascribed 
to him by Cicero, who after saying est enim ars tn tis gui novas res 
contectura persequuntur, veleres observatione didicerunt, classes Epi- 
menides among those who are destitute of this art ; gui non ratione aut 
contectura, observatis ac notatis signis, sed concitatione guadam animi, 
aut soluto liberogue motu, futura praesentiunt (de divin. 1 18. 34). But 
the office of the prophet, or intermediary interpreter between God and 
man, was not necessarily confined to the prediction of the future, but 
also included the expounding of the will of heaven respecting the 
present and the past. Spengel observes: “dicit ¢yayrevero, non ¢paye 
revoaro, i.e. plerumque, non semper.” 

nat 6 vopos—drodecfiv} ‘Besides, in forensic pleadings, the ew 
supplies a subject ; and when you once have your starting-point, it is 
easier to find your proof’, 

‘And it (namely, public speaking) does not admit of many digres- 
sions, such as references to one’s Opponent or to oneself; or again, 
appeals to the emotions’. The subject of ovx Zyes is ro Snuryopeis, all 
the intervening clauses from éxei 8é down to awodeéy being parenthetical. 

By dsarps8ai are meant ‘landing-places’, where the speaker may 
pause and linger for a while, and whence he may even expatiate into 
a passing digression. This use of the word, which is not noticed in 
Liddell and Scott, is defined in Ernesti’s Lex. Techn. Gr. as commoratio, 
excursto et quoddam énaaddwv, guo orator subinde utitur, ornalus atque 
amplificationis gratia. Comp. Menander, d:alpeors émidecatsxav (Spengel’s 
Rhet. Gr. Ut 338), &werra (ras duarpiBas) elvas rq woinry péw GAAa (dAdAws 
Waitz) wxpooddpous’ 4} yap ¢fovcia nal rou xara ayoAny Adyew, xal rd 
meptatedAey rois wodsriKxols Koopots Kal Tais KaragKevais ovTre Kopoy ovre 
dndiay napiornos, (xairos ovR Gyvo® ecavres Ort Enos Trev womnTey spoode- 
povas ras dxaipovs SsarptBas) ovyypadevor 8¢  Aoyoroians eAayiorn 
éfougia. 

GAN’ yaora—éfiornrar] ‘On the contrary, there is less room (for 
digression) in this than in either of the other branches of Rhetoric, unless 
the speaker quits his proper subject’. With ¢fiorjras, compare supra 
14. 1, day dxromion. 


II 
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éLiorntat. Set ovv dropovvra TovTO moteiy drrEp ot 
"AOnynot pntopes mower Kai ‘looxpatns’ Kal yap 
cupBovrevwy Katnyopel, oiov Aaxedatnoviwy pev év 
T@ Tavnyupike, Xapntos & év TW cuppaxiw. ev Sé 
Tots émidentixois Set TOY Aoyo éErEtrodiouY éerraivots, 
olov looxparns out del yap Tia eioaye. Kal O 
édevye Topyias, Ott ovx vrrodeime avrov 6 Aoyxos, 


ol "AOnmes piropes] This does not imply that Aristotle himself was 
absent from Athens while writing the Rhetoric ; here and elsewhere he 
simply uses the phrase which would be most intelligible to his readers, 
whether at a distance from Athens or not. Poet. v 6, 1449 6 7, rep 
"AOnunoww (xeopwdoromy) Kparns mparos yptev x.r.A. and supra Il 23. 11 
"Abjenos Mavrig rp pyrops. This usage is rather different from the 
suspicious phrase in c. 11 ad fin., of "Arrsxol pyropes. 

dy r@ sravyyupix@| The Panegyric of Isocrates is strictly speaking 
@ Aoyos ovpBovAevtixas, as its ostensible object is to advise Athens and 
Sparta to unite their forces against Persia, under the lead of the former 
State, but incidentally it becomes a Adyos émdecxerixos, in so far as it 
eulogizes the public services of Athens (§§ 21—98), while it also digresses 
into the region of Acgyos dixaxxds when it attacks (xanpyopei) the conduct 
of Sparta and her partisans (§§ 110—114). 

€y to cuppaxixp}] By this is meant the pamphlet generally known as 
Isocratis de Pace, where the policy of the Athenian general Chares in 
the conduct of the Social war is criticised, though his name is not men- 
tioned, § 27, dvdycn rov ew trav elOcopevoy emyecpovrra S8nyryopeiy... 
Td pey dvapvicbat ray de karnyopy cat. 

§ 11. ‘In speeches of display you must introduce laudations into 
your speech by way of episode, as Isocrates does; for he is always 
bringing in some character’. The reference to Isocr. is explained by 
his laudatory episode on Theseus in the Helen §§ 22—38 ; on Agamemnon 
in the Panathenaicus §§ 72—84; and on Timotheus in the dsridects 
§ 107 seq. Spengel, who gives the first two references, also cites some 
less striking instances, the episode on Paris in Hel. §§ 41—48, on 
Pythagoras and the Egyptian priests in Busiris §§ 21—29, and on poets 
ib. §§ 38—40. Comp. Dionys. Halic. de Isocr. Iud. c. 4, where, among 
the points in which Isocrates appears superior to Lysias, special mention 
is made of 16 d:adapBaverOar rhy dpoediay idias pera8odrais cai Lévocs 
dretcod8ioss. 

érecodiovv] Poet. XVII 7, Umobévra ra dvopata émeurodiovy, Sas Be 
éoras olxeta ra dresocdia oxoreiv. ib. XXIV 7, (of epic poetry) rour’ exes 
To dyaQop els peyaXorpéereay kai To peraBdddew Troy dxovoyra kal éwercodiouy 
dvopoias dracodios. Quintil. II1 9. 4, egressio vero vel...excessus, sive 
est extra causam, non potest esse pars causae; sive est in causa, adiu- 
forium vel ornamentum partium est earum ex quibus egreditur. 

‘And this is what Gorgias meant when he remarked that he was 
never at a loss for something to say; for if (for instance) he speaks of 
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ToUTO €oTiv' ei yap AytAAéa Never, TInAéa ézracvel, 
> b ? os 4 a e a A | 9 / s\ 
eira Aiaxov, era Tov Oeov, Guoiws dé Kai dvdpiav 7 
127a@ Kal Ta qo 6 Towvde eoriv. EXovTa pev ov 
9 4 ‘ 2» ~ U4 A ] ~ 2 \ 
arroéei-as Kat fOikws AeKkTEOv Kal arrodEKTiKws, éav 
dé un Exns évOupnpara, yOixws kal uadrov Te Errcet- P. 1418 b. 
Kel dpporTe xpnorov paiverOa 7 Tov Aoyov axpiBn. 
Achilles, he (naturally) praises Peleus, next Aeacus, then Zeus himself 
(the father of Aeacus); and similarly valour also (the special virtue of 
Achilles), and so and so (so ad infinitum), and this is just what I have 
been describing’. 

From this passage of Gorgias the existence of a panegyric oration 
‘in praise of Achilles’, is inferred by Dr Thompson (on p. 178 of his 
ed. of the Gorgias), who also suggests that “a fragment preserved by 
the Scholiast on Iliad IV 450 may have belonged to this speech: 
dvepio-yovro 8€ Xirais drreval cal evyais olpeyai.” 

The unfailing resource of complimentary episodes on which Gorgias 
appears to have prided himself, may be paralleled by Pindar’s favourite 
device of leading up by easy transitions to the praises of the Aeacidae 
(Isthm. Iv (Vv) 20, ro & doy ov« drep Alaxi8ay xéap Spyev yevera); and also 
by the artifice adopted by the rhetorician Lycophron, de Soph. EI. 
15, 174 530, as explained by Alexander Aphrodisiensis :—“ the sophist 
Lycophron, when he was compelled by some persons to write an 
encomium upon the lyre, and found that he hadn’t very much to say 
about it, first very briefly touched upon the praises of the sensible 
lyre, which we have here on earth, and then mounted up to that in 
heaven,...the constellation called the Lyre, upon which he composed 
a long and beautiful and excellent discourse” (from Cope’s translation 
in Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol.11, No. V, p. 141). 

§ ra cai rd woet] In Vol. 111, No. VII, p. 75 of the Journal above 
mentioned, Mr Cope has the following note: “The sentence hangs so ill 
together, and the 4 has so little meaning, that I think we ought to change 
it into the relative pronoun 4: and then the sentence will run ‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such and such feats,’ i.e. he first 
praises valour generally, and then proceeds to enumerate different acts of 
prowess; which may be multiplied ad infinttum.” This suggestion, it 
may be remarked, harmonizes fairly with the reading of MS A* 9 rd xa) ra 
wocet 7 (NOt G) rosdvde doriv. It has been anticipated by Foss (de Gorgia 
p. 77 ap. Spengel) who proposes opotws 8¢ xai dydpiay 7 ra xal rd woret & 
rotoy yé dare. 

Spengel’s own suggestion is e! yap "AycAAéa Adywy (AS, Q, Z°) Ondda 
émauvei...dpoleos 8€ xat dvdpiay 7 ra cal ra, woset & rotovde doriv. 

§ 12. ‘If you have proofs to produce, you may express yourself both 
in the ethical style, and in that of proof besides; but if you are at a loss 
for enthymemes, then in the ethical style alone. In fact, it better befits a 
man of worth to appear in his true character than that his speech be 
claborately reasoned’. The change of subject in the last clause would 
have been more sharply marked by avrév qdaiverOas xpnordy 7 row Aoyoy 
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~ A , A ~ ~ 
13 Tov o€ évOupnuaTwy Ta éAeyKTiKa paddov evdoKimel 
~ ~ ef ed Ww =~ ~ ~ 
Tav SEKTIKMY, OTL OTA EAEYXOV ToLEt, MaAAOV OHAOY 
/ , ~ 
Sti ovAAEACYytoTat’ map’ &AAnAa yap padXov Tavay- 
Tia yvuwpiterat. 
4 ‘ A \ ’ 4 2 eS , 
14 Ta O€ mpos Tov avTidikov ovK ErEpov Tt Eldos, 
4 A ~ ) wv q .' ~ 9 rd A A 
ada THY TioTewy ExTe Ta Mev AVoa évoTaceEt Ta OE 
te ~ A ~ 
avAdAoyionew. det dé cal év cupBovdAy Kal év Sixy 
4 A , A ~ 
apyouevoy wey Neve Tas éavTov miores TpOTEpoY, 
e/ A A ~ 
Vorepow O€ pos TadvayTia amavTav NVovTa Kal T1pO- p. 145- 


depi87. Spengel asks with some reason, “nonne nexus flagitat ypnoroy 
Tov Acyov paivec Oar H axpi87? Magis enim convenit probo viro, ut FOicos 
quam ut érdecerscas loquatur.” 

§ 13. ‘Of enthymemes, those that refute are more popular than those 
that prove ; because a syllogistic conclusion is more clearly drawn (thereby); 
for opposites are more readily recognised when set beside one another’. 
Comp. II 23. 30, evdoxeuet 3¢ padrov rev évGupnparoy ra ddeyxrixa Tov 
drodeccrixay 8: ro cuvaywy)y pev evavriov elvar dv puxp@ rd éNeynrixoy evbu- 
pnya, wapaAdnAa 8¢ davepa elvas r@ dxpoary paddov. The éAeyyxos which is 
described in Anal. Pr. 11 20, 66 4 10, as avripbagews avAdoytopos, Meets the 
opponent’s conclusion with a counter-syllogism drawing a conclusion con- 
trary to that of the opponent, while the @voraors checks the opponent’s 
argument at an early point by attacking one of his premisses (see Introd. 
pp. 264, 5). 

§ 14. ‘The refutation of your opponent is #of a distinct division of 
the speech; on the contrary, it is part of the Jroo/s to refute the oppo- 
nent's positions either by contrary proposition or by counter-syllogism’ 
(i.e. by Z\eyxor). 

Quint. III 9. 5, Zamen nec his assentior, gui detrahunt refutationem, 
tanquam probation« subiectam, ut Aristoteles, haec enim est quae consts- 
tual, tlla quae destruat. 

‘Now both in public deliberation and in forensic pleading it is neces- 
sary, when you are the opening speaker, to state your own proofs first, and 
then to meet the arguments on the other side, by direct refutation and by 
pulling them to pieces beforehand.’ 

For dwavray, comp. Apsines Rhet. wepi Avcews c. 7 (Spengel’s Rhe#. 
Gr. 11 366), od 8€ car’ adénow dravrioys Kara smmAckornra , rocornra f GAXo 
vs rey avénrixay fh xara dyrirapdoract. 

a or spod:acvpovra (‘cutting up by anticipation’) comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 

19). 13, , mpodséoupe Aéya, ib. § 12, mpoxarédaBe.. -wpodceBanev.. -Oca- 
wi opbat mporepoy umd rovrou, ib. 33 (34). I, mpoxaraapfavey Scacvpets. 
Isocr. avridooss § 199, Bsacvpovcs (iv sadelar) wos ovdev ddereiv dura- 
pémny (ib. § 300); Dem. Or. 13 § 12, &kéovpe ra mapovra cal rols mpoyovous 
Ss # oe 

‘But if there is much variety in the opposition, you should degzn with 
the points opposed to you’. For roAvyous (manifold, complex, diversified, 
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} , vv oe 4 F e , , 
tagupovTa. av o€ roAdvxous 4 4 evavTiwots, TpOTE- 
\ 3» , 4 9 4 4 9 ”~ 
pov Ta evavTia, oloy ewoinoe KadXtorpatos év TH 

~ el A ~ e@ 
Meconnaky éxxAnoia’ & yap épovict mpoavedwy ovTw 
4 ry 4 A ~ A 
15 TOTE aUTos Elrev. Yorepovy SE AéyovTa TpwTOV Ta 

A N , 4 , , 4 4 » 
apos Tov évavriov Noyov AEkTéoV, AVOVTA Kal dvTI- 
, 4 v4 A ’ , a. 
auAoyCouevoy, kal padiora av evdokiunxoTa 7 

e wv , , 
women yap avOpwrov mpodiaBeBAnpevov ov SéxeTat 7 
A 

Wuyn, Tov a’rov TpdTov ovbE AOyov, éay 6 évayTios 
~ ~ bs ‘4 ~ ~ 
ev Soxy eipnxevar. Set ovv ywoav mov ev Te 

; ee ae / ” 1 oA > 
dxpoati Tm méAAOvTt AOyw* Earat Se av dveAns. 
vA , , “~ vA 
dio i mWpos WavTa 4 Ta péeyiora hi Ta EvooKimoUYTA H 


woAdverdys), comp. de Part. Anim. II 10, 656 @ 5, woAvyovorépa i8éa, where 
it is combined with woAupopdoreépa. 

On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. The reference is probably to the 
embassy on which Callistratus was sent into the Peloponnesus, shortly 
before the battle of Mantineia, B.c. 362. 93 Meoonnak) éxxAnola can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘the public assembly of the Messenians’, 
and not ‘the assembly held (at Athens) respecting the Messenians’, 
(which last appears to be the view of Sauppe, Orv. AZé. 11 218, note 1; 
A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit 1 p. 113, rightly understands it die 
Volksgemeinde der Messenter), \t was on this embassy that Epaminondas, 
cum in conventum venissel Arcadum petens ut societatem cum Thebants 
et Argivis facerent, was confronted by Callistratus, Athentensium legatus 
gui cloguentia omnes eo praestabat tempore, who urged them to ally them- 
selves with Athens (Nepos, Epam. 6, quoted by A. Schaefer). 

mpoaveday «.r.A.] i.e. It was not until after he had by anticipation got 
rid of the arguments of his opponents that he stated his own arguments. 
ovrw, ‘accordingly’; similarly used after the participle payeodyuevoy, at 
the end of the next section. 

§ 15. ‘When you are speaking in reply, you should first mention the 
arguments against the statement on the other side, by refuting that state- 
ment and drawing up counter-syllogisms, and especially if the arguments 
on the opposite side are well received; for just as the mind refuses to 
open itself favourably to one who has been made the victim of prejudice, 
the same applies to oratory also, if your opponent is held to have made 
a good speech’. 

‘You must therefore as it were make room in the hearer’s mind for 
the speech that is about to be made, and this will be effected by getting 
out of the way your opponent's speech’ (with which the minds of your 
audience are pre-occupied). 

‘Hence you should establish the credibility of your own case, by first 
contending either against all or the most important or the most popular 
or the most easily refuted of the adverse arguments’. As an instance, 
Aristotle refers to the lines in the Troades of Euripides, beginning with 
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Ta eveAeyYKTAa MaXETaMEvoY OVTW Ta a’TOV moTA 
TOWMTEOV. 
rais Oeaiot mpwTa oumpaxos yevnoopat 

éyw yap “Hpav. 
éy TouTos i\aTo mpwrov Tou einbeaTaTou. 

wept ev ouv winTewy Tavita: eis dé TO nOos, 
éreidn Ena wept avtou Aéyew 4 EripOovoy H paxpo- 
Noyiav | dvTiAoyiav Exe, Kai mept aAov 7 AoWopiav 
| aypoikiav, Erepov xpn A€yovTa Troeiv, & TEp “Ico- 


969, the first line of Hecuba’s lengthy reply to Helen’s speech in her 
own defence; then follows a line nai rnvde deiEw py A€youcay évdixa. After 
this, in a passage beginning with the lines é¢ya yap “Hpay mapOevoy re 
HladAdda ovx és rocovroy dyuabias €AGeiv 80xm, she disposes of Helen’s 
weakest argument first, an argument which Euripides, like a skilful 
rhetorician, has placed in the middle of Helen’s speech, lines 932—5, 
mika Kumpts Oeas, xal roaavd’ ovpol yapot ayncay ‘Edad’, ov xpareioi éx 
BapBapey. 

§ 16. ‘As regards ethical proof, since there are some things, which, if 
you say them of yourself, are either invidious or tedious or provoke con- 
tradiction, or which, if said of another, involve slander or rudeness, 
you must ascribe them to some one else instead’. 

The reference to the Philippus of Isocrates points (according to 
Victorius) to p. 96 D §§ 72— 78, where the writer gets rid of the indeli- 
cacy of himself reminding Philip of the current imputation that his 
growing power ovy Umép ris “EAAddes add’ ert ravrny avéaveras, by attribut- 
ing it to others in the words, aic@avopas yap ce ScaBadAcpevory Ud Ter cot 
POovovyreay in § 73, and by describing it in § 78 as rocavrny dypny cauvTr@ 
nepipvopnerny, hy of pev €xOpot srepeOeivai coe (nrovor. This, however, seems 
to be open to the objection pointed out by Spengel, that Isocrates can 
hardly be regarded as putting what are really Ais ow views as a friend 
of Philip into the mouth of that monarch’s enemies (“‘at vix Isocrates ipse 
haec animo probans vera putabat”). Spengel accordingly prefers taking 
it as a reference to $§ 4—7, where, instead of expressing his own satisfac- 
tion with one of his compositions, he states that his friends who have 
heard it recited had been struck by its truthful statement of facts, § 4, and 
had expected that, if published, it would have led to the establishment of 
peace; it so happened, however, that Philip had concluded peace, before 
the fastidious rhetorician had elaborated his pamphlet to a sufficient 
degree to think it deserving of publication. Perhaps a still more appo- 
site passage, which Is omitted by Victorius and Spengel, is that in p. 87 
B, §23, where the writer, after describing himself as deterred by his friends 
from addressing Philip, adds that finally forevdoy paddXov nyo meptOjrvai 
got Tov AGyov ToUTOy, EXeyor 8 as eAni{ovow ov povoy ce kai Thy moAuw ELecy 
HOt Xapy umep Tay eipnuévow aAda kai rovs "EAAnvas arayras. 
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, ~ 9 ~ , \ 2» ~ » , 4 \ 
Kpatns Trovet €y TW Didi@aw Kai év TH dvTiboTe, Kat 
e > , 4 ~ A A é 4 
ws “Apxtroxos Weve: wot yap Tov waTépa NEyovTa 
wept ths Ouyatpos év TH tapBw 
4 > ww 7f)/ 9 2&9. 9 / 
Xpnuarwy 8 aeXrrov ovbev dorw ovd” drrwporoy, 
kat Tov Xapwva Tov TéxTova év TH tauBw ov 1 apxn 
ov poe Ta Tuyew. 
kat ws LopoxAns Tov Aiuova vmép tis ’Avtiyouns 
év vy dyriBore:] §§ 141—149, dxpodpevos 8€ ris ray émirndelay eroApnoey 
elweiy x.r.X. In the course of the passage referred to, the rhetorician makes 
his imaginary friend compliment him on his writings as ov péuweos dda 
Xaperos ris peylorns a€iovs ovras, an expression which would have been 
open to the imputation of indelicacy (sep) avrov Aéyew érigOovoy), had not 
the writer ingeniously placed it in another man’s mouth. The device is 
sufficiently transparent, even if it were not for the candid confession in 
§ 8, ef pew ovv éraivety épavréy emtxespoiny, eopor oure...emtxapirwas ova’ 
dvawidOévee elweiv wept avrov Surnooperos. 

The same device, in a less refined form, may be noticed in the modern 
parallel from Martin Chuszlewit, which will occur to every reader (chap. 
xxv). 

"ApxDoyos Yeyes...igu8y] Hor. A. P. 79, Archilochum proprio rabies 
armavit tambo. Comp. note on Il 23.11. Archilochus (Lycambae 
spretus infido gener, Epod. V1 13), instead of directly attacking Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes, puts fis lampoon into the mouth of her own 
father, thereby ostensibly refraining from a coarseness of invective, which 
would imply dyporxia on his own part, but really intensifying its bitter- 
ness ; as the reader will naturally argue, ‘If her own father can say nothing 
better of her, what will the rest of the world say?’ Comp. Bergk, Gr. 
Lyr., p- 542, ed. 2, Archil. fragm., olny AvxayBew waida rhv vneprépyy. 
Stobaeus (CX 10, Bergk u.s. p. §52) has preserved nine trochaic lines 
beginning with the first of the two quotations given by Aristotle, but 
there is nothing in the passage, so far as there quoted, which illustrates 
Aristotle’s object in here referring to it. There is a rendering of the lines 
by J. H. Merivale in Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta p. 220, beginning 
Never man again may swear, things shall be as erst they were. 

ov pot ra Tv-yew) rov wodvypuaov pera. The four lines of which this is 
the first are preserved by Plutarch de tranquill. an. c. 10 (Bergk Gr. Lyr. 
Pp. 541) and are thus rendered by Milman, No care have I of Gyges’ golden 
store, Unenvious I for nought the gods implore; I have no love of wide 
and kingly sway But turn from pride my reckless eyes away. On 
Gyges, the wealthy king of Lydia, compare Herod. I 12, rod (sc. Pvyew) xad 
"ApxiAoxos 6 Idpws xara roy avroy xpovoy yevopevos ev lauBe rpimerpe ére- 
psyo6y. Archilochus is inveighing against the vice of envy and the vanity 
of riches, and with a dramatic skill that is one of his characteristics, gives 
expression to his own feelings by ascribing them to Charon the contented 
carpenter (comp. Mure, #7. G. Z. 111 167). 

ZodhoxAyns] Antig. 688—700, where Haemon quotes the talk of the 
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} a é e 4 e ? } ~ de b) 
17 Wpos Tov watepa ws NEyovTwWY ETEMWY. CEL OE Kat 
~ , 

peraBadrAew ra évOuunuata Kal yvwpas Troleiv EvioTeE, 

olov ‘*ypn 0€ Tas O1aAA@Yyas Tovey TOUS VoUY EXOVTAS 

~ vA ~ 29 
evUTUXOUYTAS' OUTW yap av péeytaTa mTEOVEKTOIEY. 

~ A ~ ef 4 

évOupnparuws dé, “et yap det, OTav wHedtuwratat 
a 

wot Kai mwdEeovexTiKWTaTat ai KaTad\Aayal, TOTE 

4 ~ . ~ 99 
KkaTa\\arrecba, evTuxouvras Set kaTadAar Teo Oa. 


A | wv a ~ a 
1 wept dé épwrrjcews, evKaipoy éote mroveioBat pa-cuar. 
A e 4 / > , , XVII. 
luiora pev Stay TO Erepoy eEipyKws 4, wore évds p 146. 
e 54rg. 


town about Creon’s treatment of Antigone, instead of himself directly 
attacking him. 693, rp» waida ravrny of dduperas woXs..., 700, road 
dpepsn ory emépyera paris. 
§ 17. ‘Further, you should occasionally transform your enthymemes 
and express them as general maxims’. Comp. II 21.1, 2, with the notes 
in Vol. U1 p.:206, On the ‘enthymeme’, see Saint-Hilaire’s RAdlorigue 
@ Aristote, Vol. 1 pp. 345—376; and Jebb’s Aftizc Orators, 11 289. 
Aristotle’s example of a yrayun seems to be a general reminiscence of a 
passage in Isocr. Archidamus p. 126 B § 50, xpi dé rovs pew ev mpdarrovras 
ras elpiuns eriOupeiy’ €v raury yap Ty Karacrdces wAeioTOy dy Tis ypovoy Ta ; 
wapovra Ssadvrageser rovs 8€ Svcruxovvras rp TWoddup mpocéyxery Toy vou’ éx 
yap rijs rapayijs xal ris xawvoupyias Oarroy dy peraBodjs ruxoev. Spengel 
gives a reference to Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3). 32, dei rovs vouy €xovras py) weps- 
pévew cos by wécwow, ddd ev TG xpareiy woreieOas TH» elpnyy». In expressing 
the yropun in the form of an évOvpnya, Ar. alters dadAayds into its syn- 
onym xaraddayal, possibly for no other reason than to avoid the reitera- 
tion of similar sounds in 8ei...dadAaya)...dadAdrrecOa:, and the harsh 
collocation 8i dcadAdrrec Gas. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


This chapter treats of ‘Interrogation’ of one’s opponent (§§ 1—4), 
and of ‘Reply’ to his interrogations (§§ 5, 6); it concludes with a few 
remarks on the use of ‘ridicule’, as an accessory to argument. These 
may be regarded as subdivisions of the general subject of proofs, ricrecs, 
dealt with in the previous chapter, to which the present is an appendix. 

““A favourite instrument of debate with speakers in the public 
assembly and law-courts is the interrogation of the adversary. The 
object of this is to enforce an argument; or to take the adversary 
by surprise and extract fromhim an unguarded admission ; or to place 
him in an awkward dilemma, by shaping your question in such a way 
that he must either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by his silence 
to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; or to gain some 
similar advantage.” Introd. p. 362. 

A Greek paraphrase of the first six sections of this chapter, with the 
headings wept épwrjcews and wept droxpigews, which owes its interest 
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mainly to the rareness of such commentaries on the Rhetoric, was edited 
in 1838 by Seguer from a MS in the library in Paris, and is reprinted 
in Spengel’s Rhetores Graect 1 pp. 163—8, and also in his edition of 
the Rhetoric, Vol. 1 pp. 147—152. It is a puerile piece of composition, 
but one or two extracts from it will be given where the writer’s language 
really illustrates the text of Aristotle. 

On the subject of Interrogatories it may be noticed, that by 
Athenian Law either party to a suit might put questions to the other, 
and demand a reply, not only at the preliminary hearing (dvaxpiors) 
but also at the trial itself (Plato, Apol. 25 D, droxpiwa: & "yabe" nal yap 
6 wopos KeAeves droxpivacba). In the former instance, the answers were 
taken down in writing, and produced in court if wanted; in the latter, 
the questions could only be asked by the party addressing the court, 
who could not himself be interrupted by any interrogation on the part 
of his opponent, but only by the enquiries of the jury, which were some- 
times even invited by the speaker. (Comp. C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes 
Iv Appendix vii On Interrogatories). 

Such interrogations, judging from the few specimens that have come 
down to us, were of the simplest kind; and owing to the large number 
and the natural impatience of the audience present, (whether as members 
of the general assembly or of the jury, in cases of the deliberative or 
the forensic class respectively), anything approaching an elaborate and 
protracted cross-examination was quite out of the question. 

As instances we may quote the following: Isaeus Or. 10 (x. rod 
"Ayviov xAjpov) § 4, 5, ov 3° deafnds deipo...dpwrnce oe. adedkpos eof 
6 wats ‘Ayviov, ddedqgi8ois €£ ddedhos f ¢£ dderdhis yeyoves, } dveynos, 
§ €& dveyuotd mpds pyrpos f wpds warpos ;... dei 84 oe ris ayxiorelas, O re 
6 waie ‘Ayvig mpootjce, Td yévos elreiv. pdgory ovy rovrowwi.—alabaverbe 
Srs ove gxes ry ovyyevecay elreiv, GAN’ dwoxplverac wavra paddroy Fh 6 Bei 
pabely vpas. xairos roy ye sparrovra rt Sixatoy ov mpoojney dwopeiy dAX’ 
edOus Aéyeu. 

Lysias Or, 22 (xara ray otrowmad@v) § 5, (a) peérouos ef; (5) vai. 
(a) peromeis 82 sorepowy os weiocpevos Trois wopos ois rhs wéAdcos, 
§ ds sroujcwr 5 rt Gy BovAgz; (4) os wetodpevos. (a) dAXO re ow dfiois 7} 
Grobareiy ef rt werroinnas wapa Tovs vopous, ep ols Oavaros 4 (nla ; (5) faye. 
(@) dwoxpivas 87 pros, e? apodoyeis wXeleo cirov cupnpiacba werrixovra hopper, 
dy & wipos éfeivas xedeves; (5) dyed rev dpyovrey (not the Archons but the 
ovropudaxes Of § 7) xedevorvrey cuverpiauny. ib. Or. 13 (card ’Ayopdrov) 
§$§ 30—33, dw” avropdpe dyed adrov dfedey~o. droxpivas 89 joe «7-2. ib. 
Or. 12 (xar’ "Eparocévous) § 25, set forth at length in Introd. p. 364, note. 
Spengel also gives a reference to Dem. de Cor. § §2. 

The subject of questioning and replying in sophistical debate is 
treated by Aristotle himself in the Sophistici Elenchi, esp. c. XV and XVI, 
(Grote’s Aristolle 11 pp. 109—115; see also Top. ©). Some of the more 
striking parallels will be quoted in the course of the commentary. 

§ 1. ‘As to Interrogation, you may opportunely resort to it, when 
your opponent has said the opposite, so that as soom as one more 
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question is put to him, a contradictory result ensues’, i.e. the result is 
a reductio ad absurdum. 

This Topic is exemplified by Pericles’ retort to Lampon, the sooth- 
sayer, who is mentioned in Arist. Av. 521, Adpray 3 dpsvo’ ers xai vuri 
tov xqv cray éefanara rt, and Plut. Pericles c. VI, Adurwva ror parr. 
On reAdery, see note on II 24. 2. 

The fragment sept ¢pwrjcews (as Spengel points out), besides having 
§pero and dyjpero instead of émjpero and qpero respectively, closes with 
the paraphrase cupdyoayros 8¢ rov Adyravos, cal ras elev dréAearos dy. 

§ 2. ‘Or, secondly, (you may employ interrogation) when one point 
is self-evident, and it is clear that the person interrogated will grant 
you the other as soon as you put the question. For, when you have 
obtained your first premiss by asking your opponent to admit it, you 
must not proceed to put what 1s self-evident in the form of a question, 
but simply state the conclusion yourself’. Soph. El 15, 174 4 38, 
od Bet 82 ro cuprepacpa mporarikas épwray ga 8 ovd’ dpwrnréoy, dAX’ os 
Gporoyouperp xpnoréov. Top, © 2, 154 4 7, ov dei d¢ ro ouprépacpa épernpa 
woery. €t O€ 27), dvavevcavros, ov Soxei yeyorevat ovAoyiopLOS. 

The illustration is taken from the Apologia of Socrates. ‘Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of denying the existence of the gods, asked 
(vulg. lect. said), if there was anything which he called divine, and on 
his admitting this, he enquired whether the divine beings (8aipoves) were 
not either children of the gods or of godlike nature, and on his answering 
“Yes”, “Is there any one” he said “who believes in the existence of 
the children of the gods and yet denies that of the gods themselves ?” 
This corresponds only partially to the well-known passage in Plat. Apol. 
p. 27, already commented on in the note on II 23.8. There is probably 
some corruption in the word eipyxew where we should expect ypdra 
or npero. Spengel, following A* and the wetus franslatio, reads eipnxes 
os dy Saiporov rs Ayo, Fpero. “ Illud éuoAoyjoavros 8¢ sensui et consilio 
Aristotelis repugnat, neque efpnxey ef significat : guaesivit ex Meleto num 
daemonion quid crederet. Sed Meletus de Socrate eipnxey os ay Sarponor 
rt A€yow.” After quoting part of the passage of Plato, he says in con- 
clusion, “ Vides Socratem id quod Meletus dixit, non interrogare, sed 
affirmare.” 
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§ 3. ‘Further, (interrogation is appropriate) when the speaker is in- 
tending to shew up his opponent either in a self-contradiction or a paradox, 

§ 4. ‘Fourthly, when it is impossible (for the opponent) to meet the 
question, without giving a sophistical answer’. For the examples of this 
topic, dors pew fore 8 od, «.7.A., comp. Soph. Elench. 19, 177 @ 21, ‘the 
proper way for the respondent to deal with questions involving equivoca- 
tion of terms or amphiboly of propositions is to answer them, at the 
outset, with a reserve for the double meaning’: dowep rd ocyavra Adyew 
Sri Zorw os, ors 8 cs ov. Kai ta Séovra mpaxréoy orw &, gore 8 & OV 
(Grote’s Ar. 11 114), where the interrogation is characterized as sophisti- 
cal, while here the same invidious epithet is applied to the answer. 
Comp. Top. © 7, éwi ray doadas nat wrcovayds Acyopevar...rd per Wevdos 
to & ddnOés. As an instance of a quibbling answer, we may compare the 
subtle distinction drawn by the over-intelligent servant in reply to the 
enquiry whether his master Euripides was at home; Ar. Ach. 396, 
(fdov gar’ Evpinidns;) ovn év8ov, dvdov tr” corix, el yropny Execs. 

GopvBovow]} This is a neutral word, and may be used of expressions of 
either pleasure or displeasure on the part of the audience, any ‘sensa- 
tion’ in fact, whether breaking out into applause or the reverse (see 
Riddell’s note on its application to d&«aorai, Introd. to Plato’s Apology, 
p. 1X). Isocr. dyri8oors, § 20, pera BopvBou nal yaXewérntos axpoagba rey 
droAcyoupevoy. It is used of disapprobation (as here) in Rhet. ad Alex. 
18 (19). 3, 6, 7, 8 

@s dropouvres}] It is not the audience that is perplexed; on the con- 
trary it has a perfectly clear opinion on the obviously shuffling character 
of the answer, and expresses its displeasure accordingly. It is the 
person who gives a ‘sophistical’ answer, who is apparently perplexed; 
hence we should accept the correction ws dropotvros proposed by Spengel 
and Schneidewin. The Paris MS A‘ actually has aropousras, which sug- 
gested to Spengel the alternative emendation dmopotrra. Similarly the 
fragment wepi épwrncews has, wpos yap rovs ovra dmoxpivapévous ol dxpowpsevos 
GopuBotouw as dropovvras xal ovx éyovras Gvresweiy. 

‘But otherwise’ (i.e. except under the above limitations), ‘the speaker 
must not attempt interrogation; for if his opponent should interpose an 
objection, the questioner is considered beaten’. évorg is here used of 
giving a check by interposing an ‘instance’ or évoraots. See Introd. p. 269. 

Ors padtora svotpepew) ‘to pack into as small a compass as possible’, 
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II 24.2, 1rO ovveorpappevory cal derixeysdvwas elxcivy Gaiverat évOvpnpa. 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 6, 9 evorpédovea ra voruara xal orpoyyvAws 
dxépovoa Adis. The verb is used metaphorically to express conciseness 
and condensation of style; in its literal meaning it might be applied 
to any squeezing and compacting process like that (for instance) of making 
a snowball. Comp. note on II 7. 5, ovmvayxda6noay. 

§ 5. ‘In answering, you must meet ambiguous questions by drawing 
a distinction, and not expressing yourself too concisely’. Top. © 7, 1564 
26, day (rd dpwrnbév) dm ri pév Webd8os J, emt 11 Y dAnbés, éricnpavréor Sra 
mAcovayas Adyerat cal Score ro pév Webdos ro 8 ddnOés’ Vorepow yap Sraipov- 
pévou adnAoy ef xai dy dpxf cuvedpa ro auiBodrov. In the fragment wept | 
droxpicews (as Spengel notices) the latter part is paraphrased in such 
a manner as to shew that the writer read d:atpodvra Acy (omitting «ai p) 
ourrdps. 

‘In answering questions that appear to involve you in a contradiction, 
you must give your explanation immediately in your answer, before your 
opponent asks the next question or draws his conclusion’, This corre- 
sponds to what in the old style of our legal pleading would have been 
termed ‘confession and avoidance’. 

éx ray tomxeyv}] namely in Top. lib. v1II (6), in the opening words 
of which was det épwray is mentioned as one of the subjects of the 
book ; wept dwoxpicews is treated from c. 4 toc. 10; (Grote’s Ar. Vol. I 
47—54). Spengel somewhat questionably remarks: “notandus impera- 
tivus gorw, hoc enim ut elpya6, librum illum nondum compositum esse 
indicare videtur ;” (on the perfect imperative, see note on I 11.29). He 
adds, “ neque éoras, quod deteriores exhibent, placet, praesens expectamus, 
aut intelligendum potius verbum in hac formula.” 

§ 6. A second precept for ‘answering’. ‘When a conclusion is being 
drawn, if your opponent puts the conclusion in the form of a question, 
you must add the cause of your conduct’. cupmepavopnevoy is a neuter 
accusative absolute.. It is here passive, not middle, though the vefus 
translatio renders it concludentem, which is contrary to the sense required 
and to the general use of the verb, which is rarely found in the middle. 
Spengel even asserts non dicitur media forma, but this assertion (unless 
I misunderstand his meaning) is refuted by Top. H 5, 150 @ 33, paow yap é» 
cuprepavac baz 7 roAda, and by Eth. Nic.1 1, 1094 6 22, dyamnroy rep) rowovrey 
nai éx rovourwy A€yovras maxvAas...rddnbes evdeixvvabat Kai wept rov ext Td 
oA Kal €x rotovrey Aéyorras roavra Kal cupmrepaivesOa (which cannot be 
taken as any other than the middle voice). 
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YodoxAjs}] On this statesman and orator (not the poet), and on the 
ten spoSavAdcs of whom he was one, see note on I 14. 3. 

evOuvdpevos ris epopias] ‘called to account for his administration of the 
office of ephor’, The ephors are charged with being liable to venality in 
Pol. 11 9, 1270 5 10, 8d rh» awopiay Guo. The ephor in the present 
instance repudiates the charge, and insists that he had not acted on the 
prompting of bribery, but ‘on principle’ (yvepp). 

ovr éwepwray—dAnbovs] ‘hence (to avoid being thus foiled), you should 
neither put a further question after drawing the conclusion nor express 
the conclusion itself in the form of a question, unless the truth of 
the facts is superabundantly clear’. Comp. Top. © 2, 154.4 7, already 
quoted on § 2. 

§ 7 treats very briefly of ‘jests’, as a useful accessory in debate; 
Ridiculum acri Fortius ef melius magnas plerumque secat res (Hor. 
Sat. 1 10.14). The subject of ridiculum is treated by Cicero de Oratore, 
11 58.236 seq., Quintil. VI 3.22—112, haec tofa disputatio a Graecis wept 
yedolov inscribitur (§ 22)...usus aulem maxime triplex, aut enim ex alits 
visum pelimus aut ex nobis aut ex rebus mediis (§ 23). For other re- 
ferences see note on I I1. 29. 

deiv Shy Topyias—cpOds A¢dyev} ‘ Gorgias laid it down, and rightly too, 
that you should confound (spoil the effect of) the seriousness of your 
opponents by ridicule, and their ridicule by seriousness’. In a Scholium 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 473 B, (where Socrates says to Polus) yeAgs; GAAo av 
rovro eldos éAéyxou €oriv, erecddy ris ri eiry, xaTayeAGy, éeyxew Be pn, the 
dictum of Gorgias is quoted in the following form : (8ei) ras orovdds vip 
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dyridinoy yéedwre exAvew, ra dé yeAota rais owovdais exxpovew (Plato, ed. 
Baiter and Orelli, p. 910 620; Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Aét. 111 131). The 
only material variation between the two forms of quotation is Aristotle’s 
probably intentional alteration of ra» ayriixev, which would apply to the 
forensic branch alone, into rev évavyriwy, which extends the applicability of 
the remark to all the three branches of Oratory. Dr Thompson observes 
that “the remark is one which could not have been made by an ordinary 
man, and the sentence is too nicely balanced for a mere colloquial 
dictum” (Gorgias, p. 178). The first half of Gorgias’ precept may be 
exemplified by the familiar line, Aad coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by @ 
grit (Dr Brown’s Essay on Satire 11 224). 

' One of the best classical instances of the effective use of pleasantry to 
neutralize over-strictness on the part of one’s opponent is Cicero’s good- 
humoured banter of his friends Sulpicius and Cato, in the speech fro 
Murena (§§ 19—30 and §§ 61—65). We may also compare Dem. Or. 54 
(xara Kovwvos) §§ 13 and (as an illustration of meeting jest by earnest) 20, 
eira yeAdoavres Upeis adnoere; ov yap dv yéAws Upay eAaBev ovdera, el mapa 
érvyxavey x.r.4. Comp. Or. 23 § 206, ay dv § dv’ doreia eixwct...ddiere, Arist. 
Vesp. 566, of 8€ A€yovarw prbous yyy ol B Alodmov rs yéAotoy’ ol 8¢ oxadmrove’ 
& eye yeAdow nai rov Oupdy xardbwpas. See also Volkmann, adie Rhetorik 
der Griechen und Romer, § 29, Ueber Lachen und Wits, 

€v Trois wept mownrixhns| See note on I 11. 29, dudproras wept yeAolor yepis 
€v Tois Wept woinrixijs. 

dpporre: €devOepy] Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 1128 @ 17, rou embdefiov fori 
ToiavTa Acyew Kal dxovew ola rq éemcesxet nal eAevOepip apudrre. Cic. de 
Off. I 29. 103, ipsum genus tocandi non profusum nec immodestum, sed 
sugenuuin et facetum esse debet,§ 104, facilis est distinctio ingenus et ills- 
beralis toct, 

TO dpporroy alr@ Anera} Cic. Orator, § 88, ridiculo sic usurum 
oratorem, ut nec nimis frequentt, ne scurrile sit...neque aut sua persona 
aut tudicum aut tempore alienum. There is a kind of quiet irony ob- 
servable in Aristotle’s hint that the orator is to select his special line of 
pleasantry according as he happens to be a gentleman or the reverse. 

eipwveia—érépov] ‘Irony is more gentlemanly than buffoonery: one who 
resorts to irony makes his joke for his own amusement only, whereas the 
buffoon does so for an ulterior object’. On Bapodoxla,comp, Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 
1128 @ 4, of r@ yeAoig varepBaddAovres Baporoxos Soxovorw elvas nal hoprixol, 
yAcxopuevos ravras rou yeXoiov Kal paddAoy oroxafopevor Tov yéAwra swoijoa F 
rou Aeyesy evoxnpova Kal p) Aviety roy axonropuevoy. 16. line 34, 6 8é Beopodd- 
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XOs Hrroy eari row yeAolov, xat ovre davrov ovrg rdy GAAwy drexopevos, el yé- 
Awra rroujoes. On elpwveia, comp. ib. c. 13, of & elpwves éwi ro EAarroy A€yorres 
xapidorepoar pev Ta GOn paivoyras’ ov yap Képdous gvexa Soxovas A€yerv, ada 
evyorres rd dyxnpoy: see also the references in note on II 2. 24, to which 
may be added Auctor ad Herennium Iv 34. 46, where irony is called 
permutatio. 

It is a nice question whether atrof gvexa is neuter (as Mr Cope takes 
it in the fex/ of the Introd. p. 366), or ‘perhaps masculine’ (as he suggests 
in the ofc, and as I have ventured to translate it above). The latter is 
the view supported by Victorius: “Qui utitur dissimulatione, sibique 
semper in sermone detrahit, atque aliis plusquam vere concedi possit, 
tribuit, ut ipse oblectetur, voluptatemque ex aliorum stultitia capiat, hoc 
facit. quare sibi servit: contra scurra ridiculus est, et iocos undique 
captat, ut alii voluptatem gignat, quod illiberale ac sordidum est, omnia 
facere, ut alii turpiter inservias,” 


CHAP. XIX. 


The book appropriately closes with a chapter on the Peroration: 
the contents of that portion of the speech are distributed under four 
heads: (1) to inspire the audience with a favourable opinion of yourself 
and an unfavourable one of your opponents, (2) amplification and 
extenuation, (3) the excitement of the emotions of your audience, (4) 
refreshing their memory by recapitulation. 

Cornificius, 11 30. 47, gives three divisions, (1) ensumeratio, (2) ampli- 
SJicatio, (3) commiseratio, Cic. de Inv. I §2. 98, (1) enumeratio, (2) indig- 
natio, (3) conguestio. Apsines 12 p. 384, (1) d»dusnois, (2) Zreos, (3) Bel- 
voos (7 de Seivwors xara Thy avénow Oewpeira). Amplificatio and com- 
mtuiseratio are sometimes brought under one head, thus reducing the 
divisions to two, as in Cic. part. orat. 15. 52, (1) amplificatio, (2) enume- 
ratio (Volkmann, adie Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 29). 

In spite of what is here said about avgnors, the student of ancient 
eloquence cannot fail to be struck by the quiet character of most of the 
perorations of the Attic orators. Perhaps the tamest of all (to our modern 
taste) is the closing sentence of Lysias Or. 22 (xara ra» osrom@Awy) § 22, 
ox ol8 6 re Set wheim A€yesw’ wepl pév yap Trav GrAdwv ray ad«ourrey, 
Gre Sixa{ovras, ei mapa ray xarryoper mubécOat, Thy 8 TrovTwy movnplay 
dnavres dxicragOe. Gy ovv rovray xarawnpioncbe, ra re Sixata wowjcere Kal 
adfsorepoy roy ciroy wovicerGe® el 3¢ py, repiadrepoyw. It is well 
remarked by Brougham that “the perorations, if by this we mean the con- 
cluding sentences of all, in the Greek orations, are calm and tame, com- 
pared with the rest of their texture, and especially with their penultimate 
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portions, which rise to the highest pitch of animation’ (vol. vil, Rhetorical 
Dissertations, pp. 25, 184; see also especially Jebb’s A fttic Orators I p. ciii). 
 wécbuxe—édmiyadxevew] ‘For the natural order is first to prove your 
own case to be true and your opponent’s to be false; and after that, 
to use praise and blame, and to elaborate these topics’, These words 
give the reason for giving the fst place in the four heads to inspiring 
in the audience a favourable opinion towards yourself. 

émyadxevew] is a difficult word to translate satisfactorily in the present 
context. Victorius dubiously explains it: “expolire et quod factum iam 
est cursim festinanterque eo consilio ut concinnes, iterare ac repetere.’ 
It is metaphorically used in Arist. Nub. 422, where Strepsiades offers 
himself (not his son, as Ernesti says Lex. Techn. s.v.,) to Socrates, as sturdy 
and tough material for him to hammer upon and forge to his purpose, 
GAN’ évexev ye Wuxns oreppas...apéAet Oappay, ovvexa rovTwy émtyadxevery 
sapéxoyn ay (for a Latin metaphor from the anvil, comp. Horace, A. P. 
441, male tornatos incudi reddere versus). At first sight the word might 
be supposed to refer to dvdusnors, which is subsequently explained in 
the words moAAaxis elmeiy, in which case it would mean ‘to hammer 
your subject down’, ‘drive it home’; but pera rovro in § 2 shews that 
in the present section Ar. is only dwelling on the first of the four heads 
of the epilogue, and does not at present touch on dvdaysnois, which is 
reserved for § 4. Consequently we must understand it to mean ‘to 
elaborate’, ‘to finish off’, the topics belonging to the first head. It may 
also mean to mould the audience to one’s purpose. Brandis in Schneide~- 
win’s Philologes IV 1, p. 45, points out that his A soaymus read the clause 
as follows: xai pera (not orm) rd dmatveiy nai Wéyew ro (not cal) émyad- 
xevery, in which case the last word corresponds to the ‘hird head, 
els ra wd0n xaragtijoat Tov Gxpoary». 

‘Now (in this) you must aim at one of two objects ; to represent 
yourself as either relatively or absolutely good, and your opponent as 
either relatively or absolutely bad’, As is remarked in the Introd. 
p. 368, ‘the virtue assumed may be either virtue Jer se, and independent 
of all other considerations, as times, places, and persons—or in default 
of this, at any rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, 
or well-disposed’. On dmdds, see note on I 2, 4, 

efpnvra ol roma] See! 9. 1. 

§ 2. dSedecypévar—éoriy] ‘The next point in the natural order is to 
proceed to amplify what has already been proved (dederypévoy), or again to 
depreciate (what has been proved by your opponent) ; for the facts must be 
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admitted, if one is to treat of the question of degree (by way of amplification 
or the reverse) ; just as the growth of the body arises from something 
pre-existing.’ Sedecyuévoy is supported by the vetus franslatio and all 
the MSS except A’, which has dedecypéva», an awkward genitive absolute 
which is left standing alone owing to the loss of some words which 
would have made the sentence run like the next transition in § 3, pera 
8é ratra, 8jA@r ovrwy cal ola kal jAixa. Spengel suggests as an alternative 
that the participle refers to “ipsam argumentationem, i.e. confirmationem 
et confutationem, quod suadent verba dei yap ra wempaypéva cpole 
yno0a.” 

fexewvras ol rowos] See I cc. 7, 9, 243 and II 7. 2. 

§ 3. Alea] referring particularly to abvéew nat rawecvour. 

feos] ‘commiseration’. Cic. de Inv. 1 55. 106, Conguestio oratie 
auditorum misericordiam captans, ib.§ 100. Supra i 8. 2, 

Sciveors) ‘indignation’. See note on I! 21. 10, cxyerhsaope (correspond- 
ing to @eos) cai 8ecxdce:, and note 3 on p. 368 of Introd. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
272 A, €dcswodoylas xal Services. 

On dpy) see II 2.1 and 4.313 on picos, Il 4.31; On Pbdvos, II 9. 3 
and 10.1; on (yAos, I1 11. 1. 

oi root} See I1 cc, r—11, where however deiveors and épss are not, like 
the other topics, specially treated of. 

§ 4. ‘The remaining branch of the peroration is the recapitulation 
of the previous parts of the speech. At this point you may appropriately 
do what some, absurdly enough, advise one to do in the exordium. They 
recommend you to to state your points again and again that they 
may be distinctly understood. In the exordium, however, you should 
simply state the subject of the speech, that the point at issue may be 


clearly seen ; in the peroration you have to state summarily the means 
whereby your case has been proved’, 
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§ 5. ‘The first point (in the recapitulation) is (to state) that you 
have performed all that you have promised’. Isocr. dyri8ooi § 75, olpat 
yap arodedonévas THY UmooXert, 

‘(The recapitulation) may also consist of a comparison (of the 
opponent’s case with your own); you may either compare what both 
said on the same point, or else (you may do so) without setting each 
point over against the other’. 

§ éx mapaBodjjs] aS ayrisapaBod} is actually the subject of all the 
preceding part of the section, ¢x wapaSoAjs cannot be contrasted with 
obrws, but must be identical with it. Hence we should either strike out 
this clause, or at any rate (with Victorius and Spengel), put # into 
brackets, in which case 4 8) ovras will be explained if necessary by éx 
ssapaBodfjs. Possibly, however, the clause is due to the intrusion into 
the text of a marginal explanation of ovrws such as an abbreviated 
form of your (the scholiast’s common equivalent for scz/icet) éx rapaBorjs. 

xata dvovy] i.e. your recapitulation may follow and contrast your own 
points in the natural order, as they were spoken; and then, if you please, 
separately, what has been said by your opponent. 

reAevr7—Acyos 77] ‘As a conclusion (to a speech) the most suitable 
style is that which has no conjunctions, to make it a true pereration, 
and not an actual oration’. 

reAXevry is with much plausibility conjectured by Victorius, and the 
conjecture is supported by F. A. Wolf. The nominative is possibly due 
to the copyist being misled by the apparent parallelism above, dpyy 
8é dudre x.t-A.—1ys Ad£ews is constructed with 7 dovyderos; on this kind 
of ‘attraction’, comp. note on III 9. 3, 7 elpopeés ris AeLews. 

éridoyos...Acyos}]’ Quint. VI 1.2, nam sé morabimur, non tam enume- 
yatto, sed guast altera fiet oratio. Supra W1 9.6, al wepiodo: al paxpai 
ovoas Adyos yiverat. 

eipnxa, dxnxoate, Exere, xpivare] ‘I must now close; you have heard 
all; the facts are in your hands; I ask for your verdict’. Considering 
the carelessness of style which characterizes many portions of the Rhe- 
foric, it is all the more striking to find its close marked by a sentence 
so happily chosen,—a sentence which at once illustrates the point under 
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consideration and also serves as an appropriate farewell to the subject 
of the treatise; as though Aristotle had added at the conclusion of his 
course : ‘I have said all that I had to say; my lectures are now finished; 
I leave the subject in your hands, and trust it to your judgment’. The 
closing words of the Sophistici Elenchi are at least equally effective, 
Aouroy Gy ein wavrev Upay 7} Tdv Fxpoapéver Epyor Trois pévy mapadeActupevots 
ris peOodou ovyyvepny rois 3° evpnuevors modAny Exery yapey. 

The illustration is doubtless a reminiscence of the closing words of one 
of the best-known speeches of Lysias, Or. 12 (xar’ "Eparoa@évous), ravoonas 
Katyyoper’ dxnxoare, dwpaxare, merovOare’ éxere, Otnafere, a passage which 
may perhaps find its modern equivalent in some such words as these: 

‘The speech for the prosecution must now close; I have appealed to 
your ears, to your eyes, to your hearts: the case is in your hands; I ask 
for your verdict.’] 


APPENDIX (E) 


Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


[Among the books belonging to the late Mr Shilleto which have been 
recently acquired by the University Library, are two interleaved copies of 
the edition of the Rhesoric printed at the Oxford University Press in 1826. 
One of these, which is in bad condition owing to many years of use, 
contains a large number of annotations of very unequal value, written in 
various hands; in the other, which bears on the title-page the name 
Richard Shilleto with the date Dec. 15, 1863, apparently all the notes on 
which his maturer judgment set any value, are copied out by himself in 
a hand rivalling that of Richard Porson for clearness and beauty. All 
these notes, and a few selections from the older book, with some trifling 
omissions, (parallel passages, for instance, already quoted at large in 
these volumes,) I have transcribed in full by permission of the Syndics 
of the University Library, and I append them here as an epilogue to 
Mr Cope’s Commentary. ] 


BOOK I. 


A 1.12, dvayxy 8¢ avray nrragba]| 3. avrov i.e. rev pyropixoy. 

I, 13, rovras dy ris OHeAnoae Ta peysoTa xpadpevos Sixaiws «7A. Plat. 
Meno. 87 E, oxeyoipeOa 8) nal éxacrov dvadapBdvovres, moid €otTw & npas 
where. vyleca, paper, cai loyvds cat xddXos cal wAovros 87° ravra Aeyopey 
nal ra rotavra dpéAtua...ravra 3€ ravrd hapey éviore xai BAdrrew. 

1.14, voguorns perv} Intellige; coduorjs pev (cogiorns éors),...dcadex- 
rinds 8¢ ov (codiorys éort) x.1.X. 

2.12,  yevéobat  ~recOa i éxyew)] eyev: Plat. Theaet. 183 A, 204 A, 
I Rep. 351 C inter éorw et €xe lis est in Codd. Editt.) 

2.20, xata rporov|=<dpbds. Vid. Cobet. N. Lect. p. 87. “Plat. de 
Rep. IX 581 A, xaXovvsres avro didoxypnparoy dpOas Gy xadoiper, et post 
pauca: didopades 87) xadovvres avrd xara rporoy ay xadoimer.” Itaque 
h, 1. scribe xara Adyor vel 4 xara tporov. Hoc praefero, 

3-2, § Oewpov elvac fH xpiryy «.7.A.] Cicero Orat. Part. 3. 10, Quid 
habes igitur de causa dicere? Cicero Pater: Audttorum eam geneve distingut. 
Nam aut auscultator est modo qui audit, aut discepiator, id est ret sen- 
bentiaegue moderator: tla, ut aul delectetur, aut statuat aliquid, Sta- 
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fuit autem aut de practeritis, ut iudex, aut de futuris, ut senatus. Sic 
fria sunt genera, \udicii, deliberationis, exornationis: guae guia in lax- 
dationes maxime confertur, proprium habet tam ex eo nomen. 1 de Ora- 
tore 31. 141, (non negabo me didicisse) causarum...partim in tudtctis 
versart, parlim in deliberationitbus: esse eliam genus tertium, quod in 
laudandis aut vituperandis hominibus ponerefur. de invent. 11 4. 12, 
omnis et demonstrativa et deliberativa et iudicialis causa...Aliud enim 
faus aut vituperatio, aliud sententiae dictio, aliud accusatio aut recusatio 
conficere debet. Iniudictis quid aeqguum sit gquaeritur,in demonstrationibus 
guid honestum, in deliberationibus, ui nos arbitramur, guid honestum sit 
et quid utile. 

3.8, ovdd ra pi) yeropeva Ff pi) coopera ovy oloy re «.r.X.] alia collegit 
Herm. ad Plat. Rep. 111389 A. [Rhet.] 111 17. 8, Isaei Ciron, Hered. § 27; 
Dem. Androt. 603, Mid. 532; Plat. Rep. Iv 426 B, Dem. xpés Sopyieova 
907, 1 Aphob. 834, Aesch. Choéph. 64, 470, Plat. Symp. 204 A; Lucian, 
I p. 22, Somnium 17; Bremi ad Aeschin. adv. Ctesiph. § 78; Lysias de 
olea 108 St=264 R, Theomnest. 116 St=344 R et 117 St=350 R; Herod. 
VII 101, Lys. xiii § 16, Dem. vit 83 § 28. 

ovde...o0 gu. [Rhet.] 1 5.15; (GAX’) ov, I 17.9. 

4.6, Afoera] Anal. Pr. 11 19, rodro 8 qyas od Ajoerat did vd elddvar was 
Uméyouey roy Acyor. De Anow, Ayoouas, disputavit Cobet Nov. Lect. 
p. 265, 266. 

5.3, xrnpdrer cal cwopdrev] dead and live stock, thing-chattels, man- 
chattels.—Num Plat. Gorg. 511 D idem sibi vult? ryy xuBepyyrixiy, 4 ov 
povoy ras Wuyds oadfer, dAXa nal ra oOpara nal rd xpHpara 

5.11, &» To yhpas AwBara] dy=rovrey & (nominativus). 

5.13, rocovrp peifom Sore p')...1roeiv xr.) Transl. ‘by an amount 
just so far larger as not to render’. Si voluisset Ar. ‘so that we make 
our movements not more tardily’, scripturus fuit woteioOas. 

5.15, ove’ GAviros xal wodvxpomos® ofr’ dvev] Quid si ovd’ ddvmos cal 
wodvypénos ove dvev...? Si vera lectio est, dA. xal wod. idem fere valet 
quod wodvypovios dAuros, ut in Tac. X1 Ann. §, continuus inde ef saevus 
accusandis reis Suillius.—[otr’] Bekk.st. De ovde...ov vid. ad I 3.8. 

6.24, Kopwioas 8 ov péuderas ro “Dsov] Schneidewin Simonides 
Fragm. xCiv, p.105, 106. “Schol. Vratislav. Pind. Olymp. xii 78, rotro 
8é xul Zipoovidns ete’ KopsvOiocas 8 ov pavies rd “IAtov ovdé Aavaol: 
duorépas yap ovppaxos ¢yévovro, Codex KopirOiowrww ov panei, omissis ro 
“Toy, tum Aavaois, quae omnia restituit Boeckhius. Numeri dissoluti. 
Plutarch. Dion. I. Vox pnview interpretationi cessit apud Aristot. 
Rhet. 1 6.” 

7.14, &psorov péy Dep] “So then I will conclude with the saying of 
Pindarus optima res agua; not for the excellency but for the common 
use of it.” BACON, Speech Touching Purveyors, vol. IV, p. 306, ed. 
MDCCXXX. 

rd woAAaxis TOU OAsyaxis Umepexes] “degrees of well-doing there could 
be none, except perhaps in the se/domuness and oftenness of doing well.” 
HOOKER, L£ccl. Pol. 1 8.8, vol. 1, p. 290, ed. Keble. 

7.21, & xpivew av § (vel) xexpixacw of dpompos } mdvres 9 of modXo} 
(sapientes sive omnes sive quam plurimi; cf. 11 23.12) 9 (aut) of wAelovs 
9 (aut) of xparioros. 
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7.28, 9 ovs ovroe xpivovet] 9) ots dwodéyorras II 22. 3; 23. 12.—Xen. 
Memor. Iv 4. 16, Eur. Heracl. 197. 

9. 2,] Quintil. 111 7. 6. 

9. 38, 8 pddsora wenoinney] © delet Bekk. ed. ult. Sed & idem valet 
quod ef rs. 

(8:’) ‘Appodiov}] 8¢ add. Vater. Bekk. ed. ult. 

9. 38, ovmjOeay] Cicero Brut. 12. 48 (Ait Aristoteles) /socratem 
primo artem dicendé esse negauisse, scribere autem alits solitum orationes, 
guibus in iudiciis uterentur. Quid sibi velit Bekker ex uno Codice prae- 
ferens dovw7Geay, quum reliqui tres ovv7Gevay praebeant, parum intelligo. 
Cf. 111: 13.3. [“Jebb, Aztic Orators 11 p.68 note 2. Surely dovjGetay is 
utterly inconsistent with 111 13.” Note in Shilleto’s older copy of Rhet.] 

9.41, éxopuevey] Cf. 11 22.11, 16. 

11, 10, weeicOat] éxmovvras, 11 20.6. [ Lobeck. ad Phrynich. p. 31” 
u. s.] 

11, 23, “Not only what is great strange or beautiful, but anything 
that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in an apt description... 
for this reason therefore the description of a dunghill is pleasing to the 
imagination, if the image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions; though perhaps this may be more properly called the plea- 
sure of the understanding than of the fancy, because we are not so much 
delighted with the image that is contained in the description, as with the 
aptness of the description to excite the image.” ADDISON, Sectator, 418. 

11.8, 4 80 drropiay] 4 <el> 30 dropiay Bekk. st. sed in of latet ef reat. 

12, 23, mpoddoews Seiras povov 4 mwovnpia}] Proverbii scriptor sic scrip- 
sisse videtur: eirat mpoddcews pouvoy h wovnpia, vel ro rot rompoy mpo- 
gacews Seiras povov. 

12. 28, ols xapovvras] “ots A exhibere Thurot Rev. Arch. tv 299 
dicit.” Spengel. 

13.12, dyrevroteiv] dvr’ ev soteiv. [See Shilleto’s article in fournal 
of Philology Vil, No. xiii, p. 157}. 

14. 5, Segtas wiores] vide ne aut defias wiorece (Eur. Med. 21 et ibi 
Porson) scribendum aut wiorets omittendum tanquam gloss. vocabuli 
Se€ias. 

15. 12, ovdév Stadéper f pu) xeioba pn xpfoGa)] 11 25.10. Thuc. Iv. 73, 
Dem. Pantaen. p. 978 § 41. 

15.10, éf drorépov «.r.A.] Cf. 114.32. Suspensa ef quo ducerentur 
inclinatura responderet, Tac. XI Ann. 34. 

15.12, ov rod wapa roy vopow évexa Sixafew] Plat. Gorg. 454 C, rou 
€&qs évexa repaiverbat rov Acyov. Dem. de Coron. p. 267 § 120, row 8€ rap 
orepavovyray évexa cuphéeporros. 

15.13, mpoodara| vid. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 374, 375. 


BOOK II. 


B 1.1, avrot d:axelpevol sas]=ol xpiral, sive éxxAngactal sive Sacral. 

2.5, 0 uBpiLor—ya6y] I 13.10, ov yap ef éwarate wdavras vBpicev* 
GAN’ ef vend Tov, oloy rov dripdcat éxeivoy y avros Ho Onvat. 

3. 10, aduvarov Gua poBeicbas xa cpyiferba:] “My affright at his bale- 
ful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise,” Scott, Kenzlworth 
ch. xix. ‘Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard ; 
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for hatred was effectually kept down by terror,” Macaulay, Hest. Eng. 
I p. 628. 

3. 13, mavet...dpyyy...AnpOcioa repepia mpcrepoy} ‘I have little doubt 
of procuring a remission for you provided we can keep you out of the claws 
of justice till she has selected and gorged upon her victims; for in this, 
as in other cases, it will be according to the vulgar proverb, “First come, 
first served.”’ Scott, Waverley ch. Lx1I. “After the first storm there is 
naturally some compassion attends men like to be in misery.” Clarendon, 
Rebellion, Book 1 p. 3 6. ws yap emt rd wodv of redevraio: xptvopevot 
od(ovra’ remavpevos yap THS Opyhs avray axpodabe, xal rous eAtyxous On 
eOéXovres anodéxerbe, Lysias XIX § 6 p. 152 St= 166 R. 

3. 17, avrovs...wapacxeva{ovar rotourovs | avrovs i.e. rous xptrds. Cf. 9. 16. 
Quid sibi velit Bekkerianum avrovs, me quidem latet. 

4. 18, el3dras (ra ray» wAncioy xaxa)] ‘Who make themselves ac- 
quainted with. Thus Plutarch 1! 73 G, 6 & éyxeipevos dei xat savrayou 
m@ixpos Kal drepmys, kat ravTa ytvaeaKay Kal roAurpaypovey [from Shilleto’s 
older copy]. 

4.27, ols Oappotpev] obs MS A®. Spengel. Ego diu conieceram. 

4.31, 6 prowy] Ennius 379, gvem metuunt, oderunt: quem quisque 
odtt, pertisse expetit, Ovid 11 Amor. 2, 10, guem metutt guisgue perisse 
cupit. 

4. 32, dye} 1 15. 10. | 

5.17,  waeious...4 xpeirrovs...§ dugdw] vid. ad 12. 6. 

6. 10, wavra: vid. ad 9. 3. 

6.20, rovs mpadrov denOevras re aloyvvovras] Plato Sophist. 217 C, 9 
roivuy, & £eve, npay ryv ye mpadrny alrnodyvray xdpww drapynbels yery. Hinc 
explicandus locus Aristoph. in Nub. 1215, dAAd xpeirroy yy evdds rore 
arepvOpiacat i.e. 2) aloyvver Oat rov denOévra. 

7.6, dyaptoreiy] réraxrat pev as dnl rd wAeiorov mpos Tous ev saGovras, 
Grav py BovAwyrat xapw éxrivew trois ev menoinxoow. to8 Gre 3é xal ent rov 
xapiferOas p31) Oedavray xpavras rp ayapioreiy, Bekk. Anecd. 218, 9. Plat. 
Symp. 186 C. 

8.6, ov ydp eAcotow ol éxremAnypévos] Shakesp. X. Lear V 3. 231. 

9.2, émt rots dvafioss mparrovor xaxds auvaybecba] Soph. Electr. 237, 
wes dl rois POtpevots Gpedety Kadov; 

9. 3, amwaoww] all who possess these two feelings (véueors and Odvos). 
Cf. Politic. 111 9.1, ri ro dixawy ro re cdkcyapyxexoy cal 8npoxparixoy. mavres 
(all who uphold either form of government) yap dmrovrat Sixaiouv rivds. 
wayra = Travta Ta Toavra 6, 10. 

9. 4, Tovs marpadoias...cray...rvywct...oudels ay Aumnbein ypnotos} vid. 
nos ad Aristoph. Av. 652. [“‘dorly Aeyopevoy 37 re rv dAarey’ ois draipes 
éxowwesvnorev derg rroré. Accusativus anticipatus non solum post verba activa 
ponitur, sed neutralia (ut xal carayeAGs wv os dveppadn Ass pnpe, Eur. 
Bacch. 286), deponentia quae intransitiva sunt (ut Iavaxrov ¢déovro Bowwrot s 
dres sapaddcove: Thuc. V 36), passiva (ut praeter h. 1. Dem. 1 Aphob. p. 826 
§ 47, ¢y€ypanto...rov olxoy Gras picOdcore. Xen. Cyrop. Il 1.5, rovs 
"EdAnvas ovdéw ww cadhes Aeyerat ef erovra. Aristot. Rhet. It 9. 4....); 
audacius post adiectiva ut infra 1269, Secvoy ye ro» mjpuxa...el pndémore 
voorjoes madktv. Nec alia est ratio loci Platonici rovrov ovy roy pidoy Sras 
dy wreiabeiev €xets Twa pnyamjv; HI Rep. p.415 Cc. Madv. Gr. Synt. citat 
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Xen. Anab. 11 1. 5, § 159, Anm. 4.” Transcribed from adv. on Aristoph. 
Lc. }. 

9.5, POovepcs] Plat. Phileb. 48 B, aAAa pny 6 hbover y’ én xaxois Trois 
ray wéXas HOopevos avahayycerat. 

10. 11, a€covupevo:] ‘for whom a claim is put in.’ Vid. nos ad Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 293. 

12.6, dudo ravra] i.e. po beuise. rdovexoe. Vid. ad Plat. Phil. 
p. 37C. ([“ Plat. Theaet. p. 154 B, ef 8¢ av rd rapaperpovpevor 4} ésharropevoy 
€xagroy hy rovrap, i.e. peya 7 Aevxov f Oepyor. Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1 9=8, 
13, a0 avras Gy elev al xar’ dperny mpafers ndciac’ dAAG phy Kai dyabai ye 
cal kadai, xal pddtora rovrav exacroy, i.e. 78v, dyabov, xadcy. Rhetor. 
II 12.6, xaldpdw ratra paddoy fh didoxpnuarat, i.e. idoripot, iAdvexot, 5-17, 
§ day wrelous Sow ols ravra cuphépes, } xpeirrovs, } dude.” From Shilleto’s 
copy of Badham’s Philebus, 1.c.]. 

16.2, waddxowves 8¢ xal codrotxos] Aaidapryns 8é ris fv coAoKorepos dvOpw- 
OS TO TpOre, Xen, Cyrop. VIII 3 21. 

18, 3, race yap dvayxaioy, Ta rept rov Ouvarou nal dduvdrov mpooypiobat | 
Vide ne dyayxaia (aut rd) Ar. scripserit. In I 3.4, mpooypevra: 8¢ sroAXaxis 
xal rd yeropera dyaptpyjoxovres kai Ta wéAAOvTa mpoed{orres accusativus 
cum participiis coniungitur. In Xenoph. Agesil, XI 11, nai rd peyadodpor 
(r@ peyadéppom Schneider) ov ody UBpet dAAa avy yropy éxpijro. 

19. 21, el éweipace, xai érpagte] ‘if he courted, he also succeeded.’ 

19. 24, ouepei] cuvvehe: Cobet, Var. L. p. 134. 

21.13, ra Sednpoorevpeva] Vid. Thucyd. HI 113.13, IV 92.4. 98n- 
pootevery, publicare, Xen. Hellen. 1 7. 10. 

21.14, adyay...dyay] ‘in excess,’ ut servetur 6 rapadoyiopos. 

22. 3, Tots Kpivovow fj ovs dmodexovra] 23.12, supra I 7.28, 9 of xpivovres 
§ ovs ovrot xpivovcs. 

22. 3, Aexréov=Acyetw Sei, itaque postea elvat...cuvayery. 

22.8, cupBovdevorres Se] potuit addere (post 8€) # daorpémovres. Cf. 
1 3.6, 11 18.4. Vid. nos ad Plat. Protag: 331 E. [‘ Minus negligenter 
scripsit, nam oupBovdevopey i mporpérovres f axorpérovres, Quanquam alibi 
(e. g. I 3.6, 11 18.4) ovpBovdeveewy opponitur dworperew.” Extracted from 
a long note on Protag. l.c. [rd dvdpocov 7] ro dpotor. ] 

22. 11, €ynrat] passivum est ut § 16. 

23.6, mpoetro}] Plat. Gorg. p. 520 C, nal rpoerOat ye Snrov ny evepyeciay 
dvev pioOod...el mpooiro avrg o mas8orpiBns. D, ravrqy ryy evepyeciay 
apo¢rGa. Xenoph. Anab. VII 7.47, dAAd py ors col ddfec drodovva 
miorevo nai roy xpovoy Sidatew oe, xal avrdv yé oe ovx) avéfecbar rovs cot 
or poepevous evepyeciay dparra cot éyxadoivras. 

23.7, Touro Tis ay elrecey] Ts etrecey Bekk. Gy elrrecev A®. An dyreirrecen? 

23.20, ovy iva xraveoot] xavwot Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 391, “xal ruprag 
87dov legendum esse naveoot, ne senarius in prima sede habeat creticum.” 
Quidni ove * * | iva erdvocs x.r.d. 

25.10, &» ovras €AvOn) Gv ovrwci Avb7. Cf. infra ay Avo. 


BOOK III. 


r'1.6, ghavracia] Gataker ad Antonin. 1 § 7, p. 8. 
2. 3, 7% wept [Alay] puxpaov| ‘or if one speak about very trivial matters.’ 
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2.8, ove éorw] Cf. Ethic. Nicom. 11 1.8, éna & tows ove fore 
dvayxacOijvat, adda padXoyv drroGaveréov. 

2.13, GAAo dAAov xupusrepoy] Quintil. x 1.6, cum sint alits alia aut 
magtis propria. 

3. 4, vacua] Lob. ad Phryn. p. 375 (dvaipa 3 codd. Bekkeriani). xAwpor 
alya Soph. Trach. 1055, decolorem Cicero vertit Tusc. 11 8.20. Sed vid. 
Eur. Hecub. 129. 

3.4, émirelycopa réy vopov] Dem. Philipp. 41 § 5 ad q.1l Sauppius 
citat de Rhod. Libert. p. 193 § 12 et locum nostrum. Errat Hemsterh. ad 
Lucian. Nigrin. 23, Tom. 1 p. 63. Eadem sententia est quae in Taciti 
Annal, XIV 57 et XVI 22. povpioy éretylaOn Aradayrn (Thuc. II 32); itaque 
"Aradavry dmirelytopa ris Aoxpidos appellat Diodor. XII 44. 

5.4, wore] Dem. de fals. leg. § 260. 

7.7) yap] Eth. Nic. v. 10=8. 3 woAAa yap. 

9. 8, €rGdvrec os Uuas] eloeAOovres & ele Cobet Var. Lect. p. 368. Si 
aeque dy vpip (i.e. rots dixacrais Aphob. 1. 813 § 1) et wap dyin § 2, et 1 
contr. Stephan. rro1 § 1, alibi, dicitur; quidni aeque dicatur els upas et os 
vpas? Vide etiam ne éAdovres possit defendi Aphob. Lc. eis & uvpas rots 
oudey ray nyerépwy dxpiBas émiorapevous €AnAvOey, 

11.6, Opdrres ve] Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 655 “Quid igitur erat quod 
diceret quum Oparre oe videretur dicere? Nempe Gparrys el, e Thressa 
natus es, ut satis Aristoteles ipse confirmat addens, ef j)...¢lvas.” 

11. 13, pvema) Juscitiosum (Gell. tv 2). Arist. XXxI Probl. 8, dia ri 
ol pores pexpa yedupara a gor dromoy yap Td ps?) 360 opérras qrouely 
épyor oft opdyreay’ morepoy Srt peyada aiveras ra puxpa day § éyyws’ of d€ 
mpocayovres ypdbovow ; f dks ro cuvdyorras ra BAsbape ypadew; cf, 15 
et 16... [From Shilleto’s older copy]. 

11.14, 6 Kapwabws...réy yAays] “In Iceland, the reindeer were intro- 
duced by the Danish Government about the middle of the last century; 
but they are understood to have proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. 
They have not the wolf to check the tendency of their population to 
exceed the means of subsistence, and they have multiplied so as to 
devour the summer pastures on which the inhabitants depend for their 
cattle; and having been allowed to run wild they are of no use.” Laing, 
Norway p. 418. 

14.6, nay py Obs dowep Evpirldns, ddd’ dv rg mpordyp yé wov] An 
Gomep Evpenidns dv rp mpodoy@ adn’ dy r@ spotovre yé rou? 

19. I, émtxaAxevery] “auditoris animum sibi conformare et conciliare,” 
—velut “incude formare.” (From Shilleto’s older copy.] 
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TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


The references are to Book, Chapter, and Section. 

a 2.4” refers specially to the note ; 

B 7. 4n! indicates the sotes in small print at the foot of the page. 
ap. for apud denotes words and phrases guofed by Aristotle. 


dBerrepla B 15.3 
dyaGoy (defined) a 6,2 
_ wep rod peifovos ayabod a7.1 
ra dpoAcyovpeva dyaba a 6.17 
rois dyabes (v. 1.) ¢xoves B 11.2 
*Ayabor B 19.133 24.10 
Gyapéves Aéyecy 77-3 
ayay B 12.143 13.1 
dyanay Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 294; 
B 23.8 
dyanac bas a II.17 
TO ayamnrov a7.4l 


Tois Kaka dyyé\ovow opyi{ovras B 2.20 


’Aynoironts ev AeAgois B 23.12 
dyxupa nal xpépacrpa y II.5 
dyvocroy B 24.10; y 8.2 
dypados a@ 10.3; 13.2, 113 15.8 

mapa ta &ypada Sixaa al4.7 
dypotxia 7Oous y 16.9 

dypotxos ‘ywoporvros B 21.9 
ayyivaa a 6.15 
ayxtorela B 6.25 
ayayiy (row vopov) a 15.10 
ayoy decor y 12.5 
ay@ves rroAcrexol y 1.4 
dyonay a9. 21 


avrois ayovifer Oat trois mpaypacw y 1.5 


dyonorixy y 12.1 
dyomnorixt) dper) rov odparoe a 5.14 
ddcahopa a 12. 35 
adiadbopos a 15.17 
ro adixety (def.) a 10.3 
ddixeioba: (def.) a 13.5 
rd ddxeicbat pardov f adckeiy a 7. 22 
adixioas y 2.10 
adixnpa a 3.9 
adixnpara a 13.1 
ddtenpara (def.) a 13.16 
adixoy yepar dpyew B 24.9 
ad:opioroy a1l314 
adorerx7 y 12.6 
aorerxla 813.12; 822.3; y 3.3 
adokety a 12.16 
aduvaroy elreiv B 2.7 - 
deixifesy B 3. 16 


Geddorcday Ovyarpes Ersoy apudy 2.14 


dCqpior adtxeiy @ 12.2 
andes y 8.2;9.2 
GOavaroy opy)y py guvdacce Ovnris dy 

ap. B 21.6 


’AOnvaiovs év "AOnvaiots éwatvety 


a@Q9.30; y I4.1! 
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"AOnvaios ‘Opnpe paprupedyp. a 15. 13 
orecapéver AG. spos "Exidavpoy 


y 10.7 

"AOnynce 8 23.11 
ol ’AOnynas prropes y 17.10 
ra dOAa Tiny | a9. 16 
d0Aa AapSdvove y 1-4 
G@O6poa xardoraocis all! 
dOvppa ap. y 3.2,4 
Atyiwjras nai Tordadras B 22.7 
ro dy ofOadpois elvar aldd B 6, 18" 
aldds a 9. 20; 8 6. 1" 
aixias copdrev B 8.9 
alxiay B 16.4 
aixicatro a 12, 26 

6 Alper 6 LohoxAcous y 16.11 
Alvecidnpos a 12. 30 
aiveros B 25.7 
alviypars y 2.12 
alvcyparedn | 621.8 
alvirrovra: perahopa y 2.12 
Ta ev yMmypEra y 11.6 
ev yn ypevey y 2.12 


(rowos) dx rot pi) ravro rovs avrovs det 


alpeio Gas B 23.19 
atpovra a 5.12 
Aloioy ¥ 10.72 
Aloyivns (Socraticus) y 16.10 
aloypoxepéeia B 6.5 
alcypodoyety ovbiva ¥ 2.13 
aloyxvvn (def.) B 6.2 

aloyuyns aflovs B 3.17 
aloyurrm\a B 6.21 
aloxvyrnAol a 12.19; B 12, 10; 13. 10 
aioyurrind B61 
aloyvvovras B 2.22; 6.1 
Alowmesos Aoyor B 20. 2 
Alcenos B 20. 5, 6 
alreiy.. .dmwasrety 8 6.7 
alria 3 rvyxn dviey a 5.17 
ry alria B 24. 11 
(réwos) rd Adyeuw Thy alriay rov wa- 
padofov B 23. 24 

aircop a7.12 
(romos) awd rov alriov B 23.25 
dxpdtes B 14.4 
dxpafovres B 14.1 
dxyalovros a5.11 
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dxpy 8 12.2 
dxodacla (def.) a9.9 
dxoXaciay B 6. 13 
dx’ dxoAaclas 8 6.4 
dxodacralvew B 23.1 
axcXacros aloa4 
dxodovbet Ryos a 6.3 
ols res) dxoAouGet a9.25 
dxoAovbyrixol 8 12.3 
(rowos) dx rov dxoXovGotvros =. 8 23. 14 
dxos 77-9 
dxpacia a10.4; 12.12 
&: dxpaciay B 19. 19 
axpareis a 12.12; 812.3 
dxparevrixa 8 16.4 
axpiBea ¥ 12.5 
ro dxpiBes a2.4 
Acyoy axprBi y 17-12 
ra dxpi8n repiepya y 12.4 
pire doadeis pyre axpBeis a 10.19 
dxpBoroyeicbas a 10.13 
axpBodoynrdoy y 1.10 
dxptBodoyia a 5.15 
axpiBés diapOujoacbas a4.4 
axpiBés apay a7.18 
axpoariy d:abeival res a 2.3 
arpos davAoy dxpoarty y 14.8 
wpos xdpw dxpodpevos a1.10 
dxri)y orevoropoy ap. y 3.1 
dxupey a 15.22 
ddaloveiay a2.7 
dAafovelas 8 6.11 
"Adé£av8pos (Paris) a 6. 25; B 23.5, 12 
éy rp Adefardpe B 23.8; 24.7 
rov ’AAxalov a 9. 20 
ol dw’ ’AAxiBiddou B 15.3 
ra mpds dA Gecay B 6.23 
9 8¢ Avors Hawopuery dAX’ ovx dAnOijs ded 
B 25-9 
dAnbevorrer rév dpovlper B 6.17 
*"AAxOdpas B 23.11; y 3- 1,2, 3,4 
éy rp Meoonmaxg "AAniddyuas 
a 13.3; 8231 
"AXxivou dacdoyor y 16.7 
a\Ad a 15.18 
wap GAnha rd dvavria pddwra dai- 
ver bas 72.9 
(rowos) dx ray» wpdes DAnrta =—s_« BB 23.3 
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DAny émoriuny ris Oadexrinhs a 2.21 
réy d\Xwr (with superlative) 


B49; 71.9 

droyworrcrepot B 17.6 
@duroy ag.11 
Zrupor pédros ap. y 6.7 
@dvuroy a2.18; 825.14 
adorexa B 20.6 
dua Adyew éBadkfer y 16.9 
dpapravesy y 2.10 
duaprety ddd p) ddixety a 12.14 
dudprnya y 15.3 
Gpapryjpara (def.) a 13. 16 
(romos) ro éx réy duaprnbévrey xary- 
yopeiy B 23. 28 
“Apacs 88.12 
dpéXeras all.4 
Gusrexoyny- B 4. 16 
auunropy 7 2.10 
GupiBoros a t5.10 
dusBodoee ¥ 54 
76 dudidotey a2.4 
duqgioBirnois a 13. 10 
GuqdioBnrycers y 16.6 
wept rerraper i} dugxaBiyrnots > 17.1 
duguoBnrycipos a 6. 28 
apquoBnrijcasey a 3-6 


mpos rd dudnoBnrovpeva drayray y 15. 2 
dy consopitum ai.5” 
dy with opt. after certain particles. Ap- 

pendix (D) vok Ir p. 336; 820.5; 


23.7 

-av and -:a@y, verbs ending im, a 2. 18* 
avaBoaAy y 10.7m 
dyaBoA ypovou a $2.8 
avaBoA)) xpomos a 12.8 
dvaBody dpotoy 79-6 
al ev rois d:OupduBors dvaBodal = y 9.1 


dyri ray dvriorpopwr avaBords y 9.6 


dvayerOas a 4.3 
ayaryKaioy B 25.9,10; ¥ 15.3 
TO dyayxaioy Aurnpdy alld 
dvayxaia a 2.17 
dvayxaia os emi ro srodvd a 2.14 
avayxaioy B 25.10 
p3) dvayxaiwy ndover a 10.9 
30° dvayxny a 12.14 


marty avadidact 


B 15.3 


INDEX TO 


Adas avaidys ap. y 11.3 
wayra avaipes a 15. 33 
Gvaipet ouvOnxny a15.21 
dvapely rdvavria B 18.1 
dvaipeiy ray €yOpeyv ra réxva B 21. 11 
dvéAns y¥ 17.15 
woNAa ayppnke Sixata a14.5 
dva:perixa 88.8 
dvacxuvria B 3.5 
avaicxuvria (def.) B 6.2 
dvao xuvreiy y11.3 
avaroxuvrovew B6.1 
dvaic yuvros B 13.10 


(rowos) rapa Td dvairtoy ds atrsov B 24.8 


dvahaBeiy no» dxpoaryy a1.10 
dyadaSovres aI34 
Foy ayddynToy mpaoy a 9. 28 
dvahoyia B9.11 
peradopa xar’ avadoylay y 10.72 
(ueragdopat) ai xar’ dyadcyiay y 10.724 
dydAoyoy ¥7.2 
ayadoyor Zyovow a7.4 


Uroxeysevois mpaypacty ayddoyoy y 7. 1 
(romos) éx rov dyadcyov ravra aoup- 


Baivew B 23-17 

éx Tov avadoyor 72.9; 44 
Ths ayddoyoy y 10.7% 
éy r@ ayddoyor y 4-3 
Fois GydAoyoy...rais dvahoyow = y_: 6.7 
avadurixis émoriyns a4.5 


djroy nuw xal rovro «x Tey dra- 
Aurixoy et Sim. 
a 2.8, 14; B 25. 12, 14 


éy rows avadurixois heopiorras = a 2 18 
avapaxeo Oat ai2.1t 
dvapeyvivat y 17.6 
dvapyijoas y 19. 2 

é& dvapyncens vy 19.1 
amo avaydpias B 6.13 
*Avafayopas B 23.11 
*"Avafavdpisov lapSetey y 10.7¢ 

*Avafaydpidou yeporropavia y 12.3 


ro Avafavdpidou rd emasvouperoy y 11.8 


avafias xaxonpayiats B 9.1 
avanahw a7.12 
avarravcess all.g 
avarnpia B 8.10 
avarrvet. a 2.18 
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avacxevacew _ B24 
Komns avarcet ap. y 2.10 
avaotpeder bat B 6. 27 
Gvacyeros y Il. 8 
avarpéwacs ras dAAorpias vais B 23. 11 
dvahepopevor B 6.25 
nvdparoticayro B 22.7 
avdparodades B 9.15 
avdpia a 5.6 

dvdpia (def.) a9.8 
dyvdpiavromoia a 11,23 
"AvdpoxdAjjs o Lerbevs B 23.22 
*Avdporiay ¥ 4-3 
avdpwdecrepor 817.2 
aveyxArrous a4.1! 
aveixace B 13.14 
dveXevbepos a 10.4 

dverevbepar B 13.5 

Giro dveXevGepias B 6. 5,7 
dveAriorwy B 5.14 
adveois a II. 29 
avev ruyns a 5.15 
dvéxecOas ddicxovpevoy a 13.18 


~ > id ’ > ig 
Trois avOpwrivas ovyytyydoKey émenés 


a 13.17 

rey avOpwrlvey a5.10 
alrias dyOpwmixas a2.7 
dycapoy ap.atl.4 
dytics ¥ 14.9 
dneépevat...dmrewopevat a 4. 12” 


dyopodoyotpeva 8 22.15"; 23. 23 (525) 


adyrayonoral B 5.9 
Gyrayavotas B 10.6 
ayrayonotety y 15.10 

dyrarodidovas ¥ 4-43 5.2 
dvrarod:ddévas Sixacoy a 9. 24 
Thy tony drrarodwWovow 82.17 

dyrepacras B 10.6 

Gyreviroeiy TOY evTotnoayra a 13.12 

dyridtaBaddew ¥ 15-7 

Ta spos Tov avridixoyv y 13. 3,4 

dv 77 avriddces (Isocr.) y 17. 16 

avrideots ¥ 9-93; Il. 10 
Wevdeis avriBeces ¥ 9. 10 

dyrixara\Adrrec Oa ¥ 15.2, 3 


Aekts dvrixecpevn a9. 37;79.7 
dvrixeipévos 27.18; y 10.5; 11.9 
avrixecrat B9.1 
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four varieties of dyrine(peva (note) 
B 19.1" 
dyrixpovon B 2.9 
dyrixpovots 7 9.6 
ayri\éyorras B 3-5 
dyridoyia y 13.33 17-16 
*Avripayos y 6.7 
Gyripspoy apud ¥ 3.3 
avrirabety B 4.313 5-8 
dvrisapaBody y 13.34 
€& ayriapaBoXis y- 19-5 
dyrisapaBaddovrres a 3.9 
ayrirapaBadXew a 9. 38 
ol ayrerocovpevos raurns a 2.7 
Gyruroourres B 2.5 
dyremotovcw 82.7 
ayrurparreiy B 2.9 
*Avrio bens 74-3 
dvrioracby y 9-6 
dvriorpodos alt 
dyrvorpooy y¥ 9-6 
dyriotpopas dpyaiwy ronrav yy 9.1 
dyriovAdoyiferOas = 896 8 25.23 y 17.15 
dyrsovAdoytodpevoy B 25.1 
dyrireivoyras B 4.19 
GyrebAoupevos B 4.2 
o Avribavros WA furmos B 2.19 
"Avripay o rownrns B 6.27 
€x rou MeAedypov rod ’Aytipavros 
8B 23.20 
dvvew 79-3 
dvurepBAntos aII.13 
dyvwpadiobas y 11.5 
Pp} dvoporos ap. y 15. 8 
aveovupoy ¥ 2.123 3.3 
rou tov afiouy a 13.16 
adgiontorov a2.4; 9.1 
atiopa B17.4 
uirep To afiopa y 2.1 
Goptoros alrila a 10,12 
doptora B 22.11 
doptoroy mAavg y 14.6 
TOY arayyedovroy y 16.10 
amayopevey a15.9 
arabei B14 
drabeis &iyas B 6.18 
aradevoiay a 2.7 
amadevolia mAovrou B 16.4 
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wOaverépous...rovs awadevrous B 22. 3 


drratreiy...alreipy B 6.7 
amarovow y¥ 5-2 
arad\ayqy (525) a 10. 18 
amadXorpieca a5.7 
draddorpioow, Soow cai mpaow 4 5.7 
GravOncavres 743 
anrnvOnxora y 10.2 
paxpay drapray ¥ 5-2 
draracOa mepi ro Sixasoy al1o.4 
dweAndora al1l.3 
T® dwepavrp 19-3 
Oc’ drretpiay a 13.13 
dwreipoy y 6.7 
Td dretpoy y 8.2; 9.2 
drespor xetpavos Oappovas B 5.18 
GreXevOepovpevos y 8.1 
amrépayros y 8.13 9.3 
& drexOnoovras Trois ¢y Opois a 6. 29 
arevruypevos B5.14 
avibava y 3-4; 8.1 
amiore’y wace B 14.2 
dmvoros B 13.3 
drhovs 6 xpirns a 2.13 
aro a 9. 29 
dm\ovorepos y 16.2 
amos 


a 2.4", 15; 6.15; 7. 21,22; 818.1; 19. 26 


Ta andes dyaba a9. 17 
ands (opp. to atr¢) a 7. 35 
amos (Opp. to avrg) a 15.12 
anhas elreiy a 13.14 


arro- and de-, verbs compounded with, 


al.Ip.3 
aro rvxns a4.3 
arro8uilvorra a7.17; B6.14 
droBakeiy acrida 8B 6.3 
Tay Kaxov aroBokds a 6.4 
drrode:crixos (Aoyos) 81.2 
amrodeserixol Adyou a 8.6 
éwidoyov rey droderntixey ¥ 13.3 
dmodextinos y 17.12 
drovetis B 25.143 y 13.2 
aroverkis pnropixh dvOvpnua a ‘I. TI 
admrovekar’ ay rod elsrévros B 23.135 
arrodéxovrat 8 13.163; 23.12 
arrodidopey B 9.2 
drodvidopey ras xpices a2.5 


INDEX TO 


drrodiSovae 10 Bixasoy a1.7* 
amodiSovas ¥ 5-2,5,7 
Xap py arodisvovow B 2.23 
awodi:8eo y 5-2 
arovidwar a 15.28 
arédexay GAX’ ovx f8exay B7.5 
droéopey B 185 
arovobnaopevos (ovvdecpos) yy 5.2 
Grovoxipaferas y 12.2¢ 
To adwoOvnoKe.y Kaxoy B 23.12 
dmoxapnrovres ¥ 9.6 
paxp@ drroxomrec Our y 8.6 
aroXavots BII.4 
wpos amdAavoty a5S.11 
drroAavotiKos a5-7; 9.23 
droXoyia a 3.3 
arrovevevxact ai.ir 
Groviat all.4 
dron\aynowy y 13-5 
drromAnkrixoy y 10.7f 
dronmAnpoby a 10.17 
Grrocrepety a 7. 5n} 
drroorepioa: trapaxarabnxny B 6.3 
dmroreruxnKxaccy B 6.20 
of wodAdts aroreruxnKores a 12.11 
Grorpéroy a 3.5 
dsrorpom) a 3.3 
drorupravifer Oat B 5.14; 6.27 
drodpalvec Oa B 21. 16 
dsrobaivoyra: 8 21.9 
droparars B 21.2, 15 
qj Tov xupiov dropaais a 8.2 
drodyow y 11.7 
dropOeypa Drraxot B 12.6 
dropOeypara 8 21.8; y 11.6 
arroxpn y 1.2 
Gn pctypovas B 4.10 
dx perea 86.2 
Td ard @Ir.s 
pao» arropevoi kara Tpowoy = a 2. 20 


anwbev a 11.16; 15.16; B 6.23 
dmroporoy 8 17.16 
dv "Apyes Cnutovras d:’ dy ay woos reO7 
ai4.4 
Oowep dpyupoyvapey 6 xpiris a 15.7 
év ’Apeig rayp ai.s 
dpern (defined) a9. 4 
dpery} B 1.5 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


apern ph aperhs peiloy a 7.16 
aperns a 13.12 
pépn dperis a9. 5 
wept dperis xal xaxias ag! 
Tas Tov owparos dperds a5.4 
wepaiverat dpiOug@ mavra y 8.2 
*Aptoreidny B 23.75 ¥ 14.3 
’Apiorurmos mpos [lAdreva B 23.12 
apiera ray rpayincav ¥ 3-4 
dptoreiwy adfsovaba y¥ 9-7 
dproroxparia a 8.4 
dptoroxparias réAos a 8.5 
dpioroy pév dep ap.a7.14 
"Aptoroayns ¥ 2.15 
*Apicropay B 23.7 


“Appodios xa) "Apioroyeiroy 
a 9. 38; B 23.83 24-5 


appovia ris pevys y1.4 

Aexrixiis dppovias Seopevos y 8.4 
TO apporroy Bg.11 
GppvOpov y 8.1 

TO GppvOpor awépayroy y 8.2 
appeornpara a 12.6 
éy dpriacpois Y 5-4 
dpxaiay yharray a 2.17 
apxacorAovura B9.9 
as “ApyéXaoy B 23.8 
dpx7 a 7.12" 

apx}) Tov épwros aii.ir 

dpxnv (homonym) y 11.7 
dpxn xeper adlxoy B 24.9 
"ApxiBios a 15.15 
Gpxsxoy To Hpoveiy a 11.27 
"Apxoyos B 23.115 y 17. 16 
*Apxuras y 11.5 
aoedy)s olxia a 15.13 
rais dojpats pewvais y 2.11 
doGevys epi alxias a 12.5 
dowAda ap. a 7. 32 
domis diddy “Apeos _ 74-4 
doreia y 10.1 

Ta aoreia y 11.6 
dotpayaXioas QII.¥5 
dotvyeirovas xaradovAova bat a 3.6 
dovAdoytoroy a2.18; 825.12 

dovAdoyiorwy a 2.13 
4 douvderos rijs Aces ¥ 19.6 

dovvdera y 6.6; 12.2¢,4 
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ri» dovynGeay rou BxoAcyeiy’ a: G. 38 
dodanelas Spos a 5-7 
aodaXeoraros 6 Bios a5.4 
wpos adgwriay B 14.2 
Tov dowroy éAevbe prov a 9. 29 
drag GaXiay ap. y 3.2 
dreXeoros y 18.1 
(Greyvo: mloreis) vopor paprupes ovv- 
Oijxas Bacayor Spxos a1s5.2 
dreyva a 2.2 
dréyvoy a 5.17 
wepl ray aréxvoy wicrewy ais.1 
areyvorepoy y¥ 1-7 
ariatew B 2.6 
aripnros B 2.6 
aripay B 2.6 
aripias a 13.12 
arsporaros B 24.2 
aromos B 23.7 
dromoy al,12 
drpwros (‘invulnerable’) . B 22.12 
arra a2.1! 
’Arrixa hidiria y 10.72 
"Arrixos mapotxos B 21.13 
"Arrixol pyropes y 11. 16" 
drvynpara (def.) a 13.16 
adruxnpa ¥ 15.3 
avbades ¥ 3-3 
roy avOdén peyadonpern a 9.29 
avAnrixat sracdsal a@1ie15 
avufavopevoy ¥ 2.3 
avfew 4 xaOa:peiy a 15. 20 
avfew xal pecoiy B 26.1 
avéjoas xal raresvooat y 19.1 


avénocs y 12.43 17.2 
avénois émirndecordm rois émdeiri- 
Kos a 9. 40 
aufnréov ai5.2! 
Tey avénrixey a 9. 38 
avrapxeia (wis a 5.3 
avropxéoraros a5.4 
avrapKéorepoy a7.10, II 
avrapkes exe a 6.2 
avroéidaxros a 7.33 
avroxaBdaka y 14.12 
avroxaBdatos ¥7.2 
Avrox\ijs 8 23.12 
avroxparep orpatnyos B 20.5 
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BéArcoros avros avrov ap. a 11. 28 
tov els avroy B 2.1 p. 11"; avroi y 1.3 
avr@ dyaGoy a 7. 3; aurg...aurp a 7.35 


avrey épya ra réxva a 11.26 
dso ravroparou al.2 


avroupyoi a 12.25; B 4.10 
avropues émixrjrou xakerdrepoy a 7. 33 


avroxOovas a5.5 
avypnpos y 11.13 
dpaiper Oa: roy ovAdoyio pov B 21.2 
TY xdpuy B7.5 
adhavifer ducw reves a 4.6 
ddavifew rd wabos y 17.8 
ddehis 79-5 
aderéot y 8.5 
dderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrod B 25.4 
To GPOovoy rou omaviou peifoy = 7. 14 
adurcripos B 9.15 
ra adpposio:a B 12.3 
agdpodioidfovres B 6. 21 
agvAaxrot a 12,21 
ddvAaxra (625) a12.5 
ddwpiopems émornuns al! 
yevous ddwpiopévov al.34 
adwpirpévey wéps xpivery al.7 
dyaporreiy B 8.1 
"AxAAeds B 2.6; 3.16; 24.6; ¥ 4.1; 
17.11 

émaveiy rov ’AyiAAea B 22.12 
"AxiAXea erravovoww a 3.6 
"AxsAAéa “Ounpos wpoéxpwwey =. 6. 25 
Exop8ov (uédos) y 6.7 
dyopdos hoppuyé y III 
avyixopot B 12. 4” 
aywuya a 9.2 
Ta Guya euwuya A€yery y 11.2 
épydfecOat Bavavooy réxvny a 9. 27 
BapBapud eet 
Bapeig (pov) Y14 
Rapirns 817.4 
Bacavo a 2,2 
ai Bacayot paprupias rivés a 15.26 
Bacwcia a 8. 4 
Baourev’s (king of Persia) 8 8 11 
modewv Bacideis vopous ap. ¥ 3.3 
Baorafovrus y 12. 2@ 


INDEX TO 


(romos) ef dvedéxero BeATiov GAdos— 


oKorety B 23. 26 
BéArioros avros avrov ap. a 11.28 
Big a 10.7, 14 
TO py Biaoy nov all.4 
Thy Biayros um0byKny B 13.4 
6 Bios 6 per’ dodadelas Fhioros = a 'S«. 3 
Braicwors B 23.15% 
Braodnpos B 23.11 
Bonbeva @ 21.15 

Bor Gera B 5.17, 18 

€£ éharrover BonOnpdrov y 2.8 

BonOnrixdy a 13.12 
Bonoas ray ‘EAAdSa ap. y 10.72 
Botwrovs 74-3 
Bovderas (of tendency or aspiration) 

B 23.7" 

BovAevoas...Bovdevoduerrs a 7.13 
BovAeurixovs B5.14 
BovAnors dyabod specs a 10.8 
BovAjoews onpeiov B 4.3 
BovaAnots...dmOupia B 19. 19° 


tov Oixalov BpaBeuris 6 dixarrns a 15.24 


Bpaduri)s yipes a 5.15 
Bpaxvxwdos repiodor 7 9. 6 
Botcoy y 2.13 
Bwpodoyia...Bapordyxos y 18.7 
ydAa Aevxoy ap. y 3.3 
yapor dtadépovres B 9.11 
yap (ndmlich) 89.53; 11.2; 22.3 
TO yeyovds dvdyxny Exes ¥ 17-5 
Td yeyovds...emtornroy kal rois pavrecsy 

y 17.10 

yeirvay a 9. 30 


ovdey yerrovias yadererepoy ap. B 21.15 


Ta yedoia 78a @1t.29 
yeAoioy ey apyy rarreyw y 14.9 


epi ray yedoiwy...c18n yedolovy 18.7 


yeAoiws y 16.4 
0 yéAws Trav noov a II.29 
els yéXwra mpoayev y 14.7 
TeXoyr a 12,30 
yévos Y7- 6 


yevos iS:ov dbwpiopévoy a 2. 1 3Cfal.14 
yévn TOY cvopdray ¥ 5-5 
Tpia yévn Tav Aéyev a 3.3 
yevvatoraros 6 BéArioros B 23.8 








TEXT AND NOTES. 


y€pa a5.9 
TOY yeporrey B 23.11 
Td yevora all.§ 
yeoperpia a2.1 
amo yeopyias B49 
ynpas cad\duny ap. y 10.2 
yiyver Oa: kai vrapyew a5.17 
ylyvecOas, ..elvas 8 7. 4n! 
yeverbas...elvat a 4. 2" 
yAerras y 2.55 3.2, 3 
al yN@rrat: dyveres y 10.2 
TAavxwr 6 Tyios y 1.3 
ymoatdrns dn’ dudoivy as.5 
yvobe cavroy ap. B 21.13 
yreipn (uépos évOvpriparos) 8 20.1 
youn (def.) B 21.2, 15 
yreun th dpiory a 15.5, 12, 17 
yrepun th aplory xplvew B 25.10 
yvepas xpnotéoy y 17.9 
yropay B 26. 5 
yreopodoyeiy B 21.1,93 21.16 
yropodoylas réps B 21.1 
yreporuros B 21.9 
Topyias 


Y1.93 31,43 711; 14.2; 18.7 


Topylou ¢yxepsoy y 14.12 

Topylov els ry xedcdova Y3-4 
Ta srapa ypdpua oxéppara y 11.6 
yeaa y 8.6 
ypatixy a 11.23 

ypadixt A<£écs y 121,224 
ypadixor y 12.2 
yeadoperos Acyos y1.7 
ypund...ypurérns a 4.12 
ov pos ra TUyew ap. y 17. 16 
yupvaler bas y 10.2 
Ta xara yuvaixas pavAa a 5.6 
8gdodxos y 2.10 
Td Satportoy B 23.8; y 18.2 
daxrvAcoy a 13.14 
Aadoyevés ap. y 8.6 
daveiLeoGas B 6.7; 23. 23 
Saravas Tis WoACws a 4.8 

Saravi}para a 4.8 

Sedanavrrae a 6, 22 
Aapeios B 20. 3 
wept 8€ rovrey a 4.3 
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de in apodosi ai.ri" 
Se decypevoy a 2.17 
Sednypevoy y 11.13 
Sednyooreupéva B 21.13 
detypa y 14 6 
Secxrixd 8 22.14 

Secerixaoy y 17.13 
Seiros a 10.4 
SeiAcrepo: paddov B 8.4 
Ociv ddixeiy ina a 12. 31 
Sewoy...€Acewor B 8.12 
Secvous elsreiy  wpatas a 12. 24 
Selvwors B 21.103 y 16.7; 19.3 

(roros) 7d Seuvadoet kaTaoKxevafery 

B 24.4 
ddArov soAvOvpou ap. 6.4 
Se£ca) a 14.5 
TO p11) Secpevor a7.1t 
&: obs rd Seaperiptoy prodouyOn a 14. 4 
OnAop Be B 25.14 
6 Anpddns B 24.8 
rd Snpryopeiy yaderorepow rod dixate- 

6a y 17.10 
Snurpyopiny y 12.1 

Snprryopexy Aes y 12.5 
Anpoxparns ¥43 
8npoxparia a8.4 

Snpoxparia Hee els oAvyapxiay a 4.12 

Onpoxparias rédos a8.5 
Anpoxptros 6 Xios 79.6 
Anpoobévous els rov dnpov 143 
9 wept AnpooGéevors Sin B 23. 3 


Anpoobévous moAtrelay wdyrey Tay KaKwy 


airlay ap. B 24.8 
&d 87.3; asa rot Adyou B 22. 10 
31a yévous wAourovrres B9.9 
81d peor y 107% 
de? elxdray arodelxrvew B 25.10 
de’ 6...r}y alriay al.2 


os pos émBovAevovra GsaBdAXovra: y 2.4 


d:aBeBAnpevos a 12.22; B 3.13 
dv rg émdyy diaBAnréoy y 14.7 
d:aBeBaodyras ovdev B 13.1 
&iaBoAn al.4; B 4.30 
Auréov wpaeroy thy BiaBodny = y- 14.7 
8iaBodAjjs Karrryopeiy ¥ 15.9 
wept ScaBoAns y 15.1 
dcaypadew B 1.9 





236 INDEX TO 
iabeppor 8B 12.8 dkadeoveiy B 23.3 
b:abeors evropos a12.8  dapevdorras B15 
diabécews ail2 Odacxaria ai.12; y 1.6 
diabéces 82.11 8i8acKadixy a2.1 
d:aipecss a7-31 8ova ynv nai dap B 23. 18 
(rdmos) éx dvatpécews B 23.10 d:dé6ace a 1.10 
Scatperéov a 2.22; 3.9  dSeypdpaper rds mpordcets B 1.9 
Scacpovpeva pelle a7.31 dsecdexOas a 13.9 
SceAciy a8.1 &Ssernacbau B 8.10 
Sinpnpdvoy B1.7 &pynois al.9; y 13.3,5; 16.1 
Siacra...dinn a13.19  OnxpiBora dy rots moXtrexocs a 8.7 
6 dtatryrys Td emveckés cpa @1319  Ssypyraz (525) B 14.3 
Gcarnrys nal Bopos ravrov ap. y 11.5 Sinpnpévn (Aééts) 79-7 
Siaxaprepovvres @15.26 dereiy a4.7; 8.1 
dsaxdnrecOa 79-4  Stpnpevoy B17 
d:axpiBoby a8.7 advpapBer mpoolna ¥14.5 
ScadaBeiv els ef3n a4.4 d:bupduBoss y9.1 
Siadexrixos al.14 8:OvpapBorrocois Y 3-3; 12.2 
daXexros 71.9 &iévas B 23.6 
ris elwOvlas dcadexrov ¥2.5  &icyupifovras B 12.14 
Stadvecy B 4.32  Sixaos codacbjvas a 14.3 
diadvew rd cadés ¥ 3-3 70 Sixatoy avpdepor a 6. 16 
Siadvor rddnO7 @15.26 &xaorpayeiv a 13.3 
tadvovrus émi pepe @12.25  &xacoovyn (def.) a9.7 
diadrvbervra 74-3 S:nxalopa a 3.9; 13.1, 3 
diavora...Ackis ¥1.7 dStunaiws drobaveiy B 23.2 
tp diavoig...r@ orduart a 15. 33 dixaias rérovOey B 23. 3 
tiv didvoray pr) roy Adyor 213-17  Sixavext y 12.1 
Tay wept THY Siavovay B 26.5 Sixavcny (A€£ts) depiBeorépa y 12.5 
Gré d.avoias Aéyeu y 16.9 7 Scxavsxy) nal y éprotixy ydeia a 11.1 5 
Scarehevyores B5.18; 8.4 Ocxayixoy a 3.3 
Starrvxai ap. y 6.4 dixnaon)s ai.7 
capi Opovvra @ 13-13 dtxaar}s BpaBeurys rob Scxaiov a I 5. 24 
StapOproacba dxpiBas a4.4 mpos roy Stxagriy al.4 
Staceiwy raiy yepoiy ap.y 16.10  Bixn taors a 14.2 
dcacifwy ap. y 16, 10 Sixns pépy a 3.3 
diaorigac y 5.6 Sixny exe B 3.5 
Tov dicagriy diaorpépew ai.5 dotva: 8ixny (submit to trial) 8 23. 12 
Starpayeuw 8B 24.6 B8«Koroyey — al.il 
Scar piB) B6.20 6 redaions Atopeduy B 23.3 
dcarpiBas ¥ 17.10 6 Atopydns mpoeidero O3uce¢a B 23.20 
dcarpiBew aIi.283 12. 5; B22 Asoundny 8 22.12 
Scarpurréoy ¥ 16.6 Acovvardxou dydvos 7 15.8 
dia rUxny B 10.7 Atovdoros @2.19; 6.27 
Siapbeipey m)y orovdiy yédors = -y 18.7 ol dro Atoyvalov B 15.3 
d:apbopal xpiray 212.8 Atovtoros (gutlibet) B 24.5 
dcadbopay ¥135  Atcovpvoros 6 xadxous y 2.11 
ScadvAdrresw a@4.11 SsovucoxoAaxes y 2.10 
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TEXT AND NOTES. 


AcorreiOes B 8.11 
d:0pbadcrovros B 23. 22 
Score ali.ifr 
cal d:ore a 15.28 
OurAdy Acécs ¥ 3-3 
BerrAois ovdpaciy ¥ 3.1 
rois derAois ypovras y 3-3 
ditiwow y¥3-1 
rd wept Alova a 12.29 
Sidpixewm a 1.6 
Siwpicba @ 13.19; 15.13 
Siwors 8ixns...ris dxrivews a 12.8 
Siva xal weiva @ali.§ 
wept rou 8oberros a2.1 
6 rv Sonor hépor y 12.3 


(romos) éx rev Soxovvray pey ylyverba 


amoray 8¢ B 23. 22 
dokalovres apbas B 1.6 
tofa a5.4; 6.13 


Bota xa) wpordces B1.13 18.2 
mpos Sofay a7. 36; B 4.23, 27357 1.5 


Sofccogo: B 10. 3 
Apdxovra ray vopobérny B 23. 29 
Spopaig yuxiis cpu ap. y 3-3 
Spopuxos a 5.14 
duvays wopiorixy ayabay a9.4 
Suvapues Tov A€yew a 6.14 
Suvapwy ayomorixyy a 5.6 
cara Suvapiy aI.14 
Ouvdues a 1.1457.53 14. 13 y 2.13 
duvapers a5.4 
wept Suvduews B17.1 
Suvaras a9 36; BS! 
duvara a 6,27 
sept Suvarov cal ddvvarov B 19.1 
dvo (indcclinable) y 14. 11 
dvoeAwrides B 13.11 
duopides B 4.12 
dvopynpovevroy y 16.2 


dvcxepaivey B 1.4; 24.1193 y 2.14; 7.3 


Awderis B 23.11 
Sapeai a 13.12 
Aaprevs a 2.13 
dapoy a 5.9 
édy...ov B 25. 13* 


fap éx rou dmavrov 


ap. a7.343 y 1074 
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eyylyver Oat B 11.7 
€yyeypappems rijs €xOpas B 23.25 
éyyvrepoy rov réAous @ 7.35 
éyxadurrropevous B 6. 27 
éyxaradcisety B 4.26; ¥ 16.5 
€yxaraderety B 5.7¢ 
€yxaraXiprdvoves al0.4 
éyxexAnxores a 12.29 
éyxexetpnxace y1.7 
éyxAyjpara a 13.7 
€y<pareis a12.13 
xuva ¢yxapiatoy B 24. 2 
éyxopialopey mpatarras a 9. 33 
70 €yxapsoy ray épyev doriy =. 9. 33 
€yxdsov érrounOn a 9. 38 
éyve Onp Onpa ap. a il. 25 
éyxpovifew mpos yapopy y 10.7 
esagos Sadarrs ap. y 3.1 
édécpart...ndvopare y 3-3 
é3ucry ¢pacvoy B 24.11 
€308:p0 a 12. 33 
€(nusopevos a 12.11 
eOer a 10.15 
Oe: (ace B 12.12 
dpotoy Td €Oos TH hier all.3 
&: €Oos a 12.14 
cc bac a10.18; 11.4 
éOcoroy a 10.18 
el (=sdrepoyr) B 23.27 
el yéeyovey B 19. 16 
el 80in ay B 23. 20 
ei...o8 Appendix (C) vol. 1 p. 301; 
a 15. 23 
ef wep...ovdd B 23.1 
ef wpodvin dy» B 23.7 
elO:opevos B 2. 16 
70 elOtopévoy Gonep meyxcs a II. 3 
el3os y 13.5 
To el8os ris AnropiKys a 2.10 
eer Sradéper a 2.21 
ein a 2.22 
«f0n...Toros yt 
roy xovey eldoy a 9. 40 
elxos 


a 2.15; 8 23.22; 24,103; 25.8, 9, 10 
elxoroy a 2.14; B 25.10 
éx Tey eixorey Kpivery a 15.17 
oun gorw efanarioa ra eixcra a 15. 37 
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elxy Spoow 
elxy A€yey 
eixay 


INDEX TO 


alI.2 


¥3-3 
y¥41 


elxesy...peragopa diudépovea mpobéces 


y 10.3 


elxoves peradopat Acyou Becpevas y 4. 3 


woinreoy elxoves 
elxoves 

elvas } yevéoOas 

ol elrrety Suvdpevos 


y 10.3 
y II. 1! 

a4.2 
@ai1i2.2 


ws elrety (see also under ds) B 5.12 


os ardos elsrety 
as xabodov elseiy 
elpnxa 


B 5.12 
B 14:3 
y 19.6 


elpjabea . a 11.29"; 15. 33; 
B 15-13 19.27; 26.5 


(rdmos) dx ray eipnuéveov nal’ avrovus 


impos Tov elsovra B 23.7 
eipnen a4-7 
elpnveveoOas a 4.9 
elpowévy (défis) 791 

9 elpopemm ris Ackews Y 9-3 
elpwveia B 2.24; ¥ 18.7 
€é elpwreias ¥ 19.5 
per’ elpwvelas y 7.11 
elLpwves B 5.11 
elpcvevopevois B 2.24 
els olwvds dpuoros dpuveoOas rept warpns 
ap. B 21.11 

eloayopever xai éfayopevoy a47 
eloayaytuos a 4.11 
eioafew avroy y 14.7 
éxdidarxer Gas 8 21.2 
éxxAnovaon}s al.73; 3.2 
éxxowas dx ris oTnAns B 23.25 
éxxpovores ro alos 717.8 
éxxpovorixoy Tov €A€ov B 8.12 
éxAapBavey ént ro xeipov y 15.10 
éxXeyor 72.5 
éxXeXolracwy B 13-13 
tpomos ris éxXoyns B 22.13 
éxAvorras y 9.2 
éxévres (viva rotovcr) a 10. 3 
dxovres mparrovoty a 10,18 
éxovcvoy To ddixety a 15. 32 
exsrerArrypevos B 8.6 
exrrisrresy y 11.13 
éxrvéovct y 9.2 


éxoraces a 5.9 
éxoThoat y 8.4 
éxriocs a 12.25 
éxrorioy y 14.1 
"Exrop B 3.16 
ra éxros ayaba a5.4 
dxyety Ty Tod ap. y 10.7 
éX\arrovaba a4.9 
ra €\aywora peyiora ai4.t 
(romos) éXeyxrixnos B 23. 23 
€Aeyxrixol B 4. 12, 16 
éNeyarixa B 22.143 ¥ 17.13 
fAeyxos nal ovAAcyiopos B 22.14 
fheyxos 79-8 
ecwa B 5.12; 81 
édNcewor.. .desvov B 8.12 
eAcewworépous B 8.14 
éNejoecey B 4. 31 
éXenrexol B 12.153 13.15 
€Xeos (def.) ~ B 8.2 
€Xeos ai.4; y 19.3 
éy rots €A€ois y 1.7 
‘EXévny Onceds mpoéxpivey a 6.25 
€AevOepia a5-7 
€devbepros a 9.6 
drevOepiorns : a 9.6, 10 
€\xovra a 5.12 
€\Xctppa vopov a 13.12 
és d&\Xeirew olovra a 6, 28 
els ryv Drew dunirves B 24.7 
(rowos) rapa ryy Ddeaw rov sore 
cal wos B 24.9 
PAnvifey ¥ 5.13 12.1 
ra éd\durh ereredety a II. 22, 26 
€Xos mpiawGat xal rovs ddas ap. B 23.15 
éy edrrlds dercecnet B 3.12 
(oo eAsids B 12.8 
eArrioa (vox media) B 8.7 
€AVOn 1 BcaBory B 23. 24 
éupedes oxerrovres B 4.13 
ol éppepernxores dy rois vopipos a 8.4 
duperpoy oxijpa ris A€£ews y 8.1 
*"EpredoxAns at3.23 ¥ 5.4 
Eprrerpos a 6. 29 
dprepienrra ¥ 15.4, 5 
épsrodiforvra a 5.2 
éprrohiopos 82.4 


€prrocety Y 14.7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


opyyy éurrovety B1.9 
€prroteiy yeXotov y 3-3 
€utpaveorepos B 17.4 
e€pcavifew a 13.9 
€udpova a 2,21 
€udpoveorépas téxyns a 4.4 
€v- and ovr, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
éy mola troseiy y 6.4 


é 9 3 ’ td 
(rowos) oray re évavriov peAAy mparre- 
oa Trois menpaypévois dua oxoreiy 


B 23. 27 
oi evavrios rots éyxArpacty ai2.5 
rdavayria B 19. 1"; 79.8 


ravavria Sei Svvacba: welbery a 1. 12 
ra ¢vavtia dv rp aUTG yéver = --y 2. 10 
€x TOY €varrioy B 23.1 


@ vd évayrioy xaxov rovr’ dyaboy 


a 6.18 

€varriecis y 17.14 
fvayxos a 15.13 
Sixes ciols dvdecis a 12.15 
éwWéxerOas duorépws ¢yew a 2.12 
Td evdexopevoy 1iPayoy a2.I 


dvSexoueva (used absolutely) a2. 14 
€vdofa aLIl; 2.33 


éx rer évdotoy B 25.2 
Te evdocipng ¥ 14.1 
ra évidowpa 714.4 
évOovvat y 14.1 
évexopiale a 7. 32 
evepyea a 5.7 p. 83; 14. 1%3 
y 10.6; 11. 2 (guater), 10 

€vepyesa 8ofns B 2.3 
9 évépyeia ximots y Il. 34 
€vepyourra onpaivery y 11.2 
€veotera Katpov ag. 14 
6 dmordpevos B 25.9 
EvOeov...1} wolnors ¥7-11 
évOovora{orres y 7.11 
évOovoracas y7.11 
évOupnpa a2.9; 8 20,1; 23.19 
arddvefis pyropixy évOvpnua = a ‘I. HI 
dvOvpnua ovAdoyiopos al.11; 2.8 


évOvpnpa pnropixos avAAoy:opos a 2. 8 
évOvpnya ovAAcyiopos dori cvveornros 


éx téy elpnuéver mporacewy a 3.7 
dvOvupnpa ovAAcyiopos Tis Ss B 22.2; 


24. 1 
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€vOupruaros Toros B 26. 2 
ra évOupnpara Aeyeras dx Terrdpowy 

B 25.8 

évOupnpara hépovert B 26. 3 

évOupnpara rois SsxaycKois a 9. 40 

évOupnpara y 17.17 

évOupnpara ovorpepery y 18.4 

évOupnparoy 818.5; 26.5; y 1.1 


wept évOupnparay ovdey A€youos a 1.3 


wepl évOupnuaroy caboXou B 22.1 
orotxeia ray evOupnyaroy B 22.13 
évOvupnparay et3n dvo B 22.14 


rov evOupnparey ra éAeyerixa B 23. 30 
Toros TAY awouévey evOuunudroy 

8 24.2 
évOupnudroy cai tay dyrev Kal ray 


awopeveoy B 25.1 
évOupnparikos a1.9,I! 
évOupnparcxoi a 2,10 
évOupnparines y¥ 17.17 
évurrdpxew 17 Suvaper a I4.1 
ouK €vopxos B 22.12 
dvoyA7j B 2.9 
évoxos a 13.14; 8 2.27 
ra da onpelov évOupjpara B 25.12 
évoxous B 6.18 
n évoracis B 25.4 

3 fvoraccs ovK gore dvOvpnua B 26.4 

dyoraow éveyxey B 26. 3 

évoracw eveyxovra B 25.1 


évordges rerpaxas Pépovras B 25. 3 


évoracis péperat B 25. 5 
évortn y 18.4 
év rp Senne y 17.16 


rijs mpos rous mrodAous évrev£ews a I. 12 


évrexvos peOodos al.tl 
€vrexvov al.3 
évrexva a2.2 
évréxvey wigtewy a1.9g 
TO évyumdpyxoy a7.2 
évurrapxoy virepexerat a7.3 
evurviey hayracia B 2.2 
dé éavrov B 25.3 
€€ otwy els ola a 9. 31 
éfayyeATinous B 6,20 
éfadXarrewy y 2.2, 5 
é€adAarres...7d elwGos ¥ 33 
é£apapray a 15. 23 
éfarara y 11.6 
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efaprOpeiv ¥9-9 
éferdeypevac B 22. 16 
éfewy B 22, 16 
aro é£ews a 1.2; note ona II, 2 
efes ¥ 7.6 
éfets a6.9; 812.2; 77.6 
rata Tas éfers wparresy a 10.9 
efedpos ap. ¥ 3.3 
eferacew al.! 
éLicracba ris hucews B 15. 3 
éfiornow y 8.1 
éfiornras y 17.10 
efearnxe ¥ 2.3 


é£w (for éxrés) rov spayparos 
: a 1.9, 10, 11 
€£w Tou mpayparos rexvoAcyovaty a 1.9 


€mi Trois xptrais a1.8 
én’ avrois 7 a4.9 
émayyédA\co bas B 6.11 
érrdyyeApa B 24. 11 
érayyeATiKerepoy B 23. 12 
émayovra a2.8 
éraywy7 a 2.8,9 
éraywy) (dpy7) B 20.2 
ouK olxetoy pyropixois ——- B 20.9 
80 éraywyis B 25.8 
(romos) é£ émaywyiis B 23.11 
émaywyny pyTopuny a 2.8 
érraiew a 4.12 
epi vouobecias eraiew a 4.13 
€raveiv ayuxa a9.2 
€rratvourrs miKpoy paxpos 
Weta peya cvvropws y 15.10 


TOY map éxdoros eratvoupcvay a 9. 26 


TO €matverov . 26,24 
eratvos a 3.3 
éraivos Aoyos éudbavilwy péyeOos dperns 

a 9. 33 

€raxoXNovOover a 10. 10 
emavadhepovow a 3.5 
émavadéeporres a 8.5 
éravadepety a 15.26 
éravodos y 13-3 
érravopbovv a II. 22 
€sravopbadcac bat B 23.1 
erravopbaces B 5.17 
émapnrat a 13.13 
enarage a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


€reCevxrat ¥ 9-7 
érei...0 d€ al. 11;8 25. 10 
érreipace B 19. 21 
érercotiovy eraivoss y 17.11 
ytyvdoxorrs érepBadAn Y 3-3 
ére£eXeyxos ap. ¥ 13-5 
éreEed Gey a 12. 4, I9, 20 
ere£sevac @ 12.24, 35 
érepyacac Ga... .dnpociay a139 
erepwrioas y 18.5 


€meras } r@ dpa 7 rp epebis F rR 


dura a7.5 
emnpeadtev B2.4 
émnpearpos B 2.4; 4.30 


ém-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13” 

ém-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity, a 13. 9" 

€ri Ovpacs ry vdpiav a 6, 22 
€ml TO yeipov éxAauBavecy y 15.10 
émtBovdevery a7.13 
émBovdevoy ruparvids a 2.19 
emiBovdos ag. 28; B24 
émcyapias a 145 
of émtyeypappevos a 15.21 
€riypappa ovy 6poroyovouy a 13.9 
TO €miypaupa TS GAvuMiomK aa. 7. 32 
émdedoxey a15.15 


7 €midecnrixy Adis ypadixwram = y 12. 5 


emdeuxrixoy a 3.3 
émdecxrexol Adyoe a 3.9 
€meSexarwy (roxewy) ap. y1o7e 
émidegcor B 4.13 
emdnrats (émOerots) Y 3-3 
émdurynois ap. y 13.5 
eridofov roXepeiy a 4.9 
er dpapeiy ai5.1 
emceckes a 13-13, 193; 15.6 
emecxés 0 (AOS B 11.1 
€rieckeis 81.6 
TOU €mtetkous TUE” a 12.15 
émcecxeias Tuxet a 12.28 
Thy émeixecay rou Aéyovros a2.4 


Emetxéot miorevouev paAdov rai Garroy 
a. 2.4 
Tois émtetkéow os Bixawrépois a 15.4 


émifevyvvety 75-7 














ee ae ea — 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


emeCevyvune ¥5-7 
émiCevyvivas y 6.5 
émCnysos a 14.7; B 23.21 
énBeres moretrOat y 2.14 
ra eribera ¥ 2.93 3-33 7.1% 
9 ertOupia rou nddos opefis a Ils 
én Oupia...BovAnors B 19. 19” 
écOupnrixol B 12.33 13.13 
émixeyeipnras ¥1.3 
rou émxrirov a7. 33 
émAapBavovras réy OpOakper y 16.10 
émdeyerOas B 20.9 
émAAnoras B 19.17 
éxloyos y 13-3, 43 19.1 
éwidoyos GAAG ps) Acyos y 19.6 
éwidoyos (‘a supplementary addition’) 

B 20 9 

dv ewtpedeig elvas B 17.3 
dwipedovs ro deter Ceiv a 12,19 
"Emtpevidns 6 Kons y 17. 10 
ériwedov y 6.1 
érimdoy xriots a 5.7 
éwencdasos y 10.4, 6; 11.10 
émirohis doriv deity =a :*15. 22; B 16.1 
émimods elvas B 23. 30 
éminrécba peveaivev ap. y 11.3 
émcowrioapevous y 10.76 
é€morxevaloy a 4.6 
€wtoxoreiv ¥ 3-3 
dmrxorew rq xpice aI.7 
€mompn adapapern al! 
xara THY emornany al.14 
émornpat B 19.8 
€mornrov B 24.10; y 17.10 
émirvore\opevoy y 2.3 
dv rep émrahig y 10.78 
dmiresvopevas a 4. 12" 
dmirelytopa voper ap. y 3-4 
dAdewn dreredeiy a 11,22 
éxerndeiovs rorove a 4.10 
éwerndevpa B 23.18 
éxirnSevorres ravra B 4.21 
¢xirnpovawy diacny a 12.5 
émcrnpety Bixny a 12.25 
TO émeripay Trois wéAas HOU @ 11,27 
émcripnoens aI.12 
dmerperew’rois Bevis a 15. 31 
émitpitey Toney ap. y 10. 7¢ 


AR. III. 
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éxirporos y 8.1 
€v excareig y Il.5 
émaveis as.5 
éridbovoy y 17.15 
emtxadxevery y 19.1 
"Eniyappos a7.313; ¥9.10 
émtyaipéxaxos 89-5 
éwtxalipoves B 2.20 
éwocxo8opet a 7.31 
(roros) rapa rd éropevoy B 24.7 
émomotol ¥ 3-3 
émos xal rd orotyeia ravTo B 24.3 
éwovpwcts ap. ¥ 13.5 
éwrar’ dioros ap. 11.3 
épyor a 2.12 
aurey épya ra réxva a 11. 26 
épyoy Onrixoy a 9. 26 
po épyov (615) al.1o 
ra ¢pya onucia ris e£ews a 9. 33 
éwt “Epyopirou B 3.13 
épelsvoy, paxos olnias y 11.13 
gps y 19.2 


éni ray tplorindy,évrois €ptorixois, 824.10 


épiorinn B 24.11 
éprorixoi y 14.1 
€prorexal masdeai QIi3g 
rotvus ‘Eppas B 24.2 
dpudpodacrvdrcs nes y 2.13 
dpv8por y 11.15 
wep dparnceas y 18.1 
ipas Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 293 
éperosapyn aii. 
éaOnras rey rerovOorewy B 8. 16 
wept Tov écopevou B 19. 23 
éorovdacpevas wadtai @Ii.is 


gore (popular def.) a 5. 3°; 6.2; 7.2; 
10.3; B32; 4.13 5.13 6.25 7.23 
8. 2 


éraipeia B 4.28 
érepopOadpos a7.4l3 y1074@ 
érAnody ap.y 7-1 
€U roly ¥ 2.6 
Evayopas . B 23.12 
evadaforevra 8 15.2 
evavayrweotos y 5.6 
evavarrvevoros (A¢£is) ¥9°5 
evBdoractra a 12.34 
EvBSovdos ais.1§ 


16 





INDEX TO 
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adyeves...yerratoy 8 15.3 
evyévera a5:5 
evyeveias #008 B 15.2 
evynpia a 5.15 
evynpes a 5-15 
epdapovia evrrpatia per’ aperns =a 5. 3 
evdatpovia as.1; 6.8 
sySaiponopos ad 34 
evdcaBoXos a 12,22 
evdorpel ra ddeyarinad réy dvOvpnudrey 
B 23. 30 
evdoxipovrra y 10.1 
ev8oxtpourrs yop al5.9 
evdoxipos B4.41 
evdotia a 5.8 
eveXcyxra ¥ 17.15 
evdaneds B1.4 
evermides 8 12.8,9 
evefaxarnrot B 12.8 
eyeraxo\ovOnropr a 2,13 
evepyecia @ 5.9 
evepyeryjpara a9. 19 
qepyenjpara a@ 9. 20 
evepyerix) Buvapuis a9.4 
evepyerixis 8ofns a 5.9 
ev1fOess,..naxonOes B 12.7" 
«d76n y1.9; 12.2 
€v eunpépig B 3.12 
evOeapyra a 15.25 
qvOnvia xrnpdror a5.3 
Ev@véqpov Acyos B 24.3 
qUOupoupevors €y arvxias B 2.20 
EvOyvos B 19.14 
evOuvas dk:dcaouw y 107% 
evOuvas 8obvas (3/5) y 10.76 
evOvva SrABy Tis Sixaia y 10.7% 
evOvvopeves ris épopias y 18.6 
evbus @ 10.103 21.15 
nar’ evOvepiay B 2.9 
eUxaipws ypijrGas 77.8 
¢uxaradXaxros B 4.17 
ra evxarépyacra a 6,29 
evxivnros pos opyyy B 2.11, 12 
evKoAcs B 4.12 
Everqpey a1l43 
evraBeis a 12.19 


Tov eva Wuxpor xaieriBuvror a 9. 28 


evAaBeiras 


a 12.6 


evAaBoupevoy 
evrcytorot 
evpabi}s (5:5) 
evpaby 
evpabea 
evpeTraSodros 
evperaSdnra 
¢Upynpovevtros 


eUpynpovevrorepa 


| 
E€VPAIa 


¥3-7 

B 8.4 

vy 9-3 

y 19.4 

a 6.15 

8 12.4 

a 12. 34 

¥ 9-35 13-3 
a9.25 

B 1.5 


rais evvopoupevas (ray wokder) al. 4 
Evféve yeoperpety ovx émioraperp y 4. 3 


wep evoyxwy avroxaBdarws 
evmapaxoXovbnroy 


evrapoppnros 
evmioros 


TO EvsroLNTiKOY HOU 
evrrounTixos trav GANwy 
evmointixos els ypnpara 


evrropnaoper 
evmpayiat 


y7-2 
@ 2.13 
8 2.10 
8 12.7 
a II.22 


82.25; 4.8 


B 4.8 
B 26.5 
ag19 


evpnrat xa) xaracxevacGn (perf. 


and aor. combined) 


Evpiridns 


a 9. 38" 


y¥ 2-5; 146 


Evpinidns pos ‘Yy:alvovra y 15.8 


Evpemidou aroxpioig B 6.20 

Evpiridou ‘Exa8n B 23.29 

Tryrehos Evpuridov y 2.10 
eUpudpos Aces y 3.7 
evpupedeoy aldnp ap. a 13.2 
dv Te mpodcyy Trav evoeBov y 12.3 
«voroxos y 11.5 
evovAdoytororepa a 1.12 
evourberos Aoyos y 3-3 
péyeOos evovvorroy ¥9-3 

evovvorroy y 125 
svoxinev Bapirns B 17.4 
qurexvia a 5.4, 5 
evreAcis B 15.3 
Ure) ovopara Kal mpdypara ¥ 7-2 
eurpareXla menaevpém C8pis B 12.16 
eUTpawehos 812.16; 13.15 
evTux}para a 5.17 
evruxia a5.4,17; B17.5 
evdpacros 7 5.6 
evgveis a 6. 29 

evepua yern B 15.3 

evguois y lor 


ae —s_ . eee — o_ 





TEXT AND NOTES. 


evdvia a 6,15 
evxecGat...wroyevery y 2.10 
copy [evadias] alls 
é€papporrety a 15.10 
épefns a 7.1; B15. 10; y 16.1,2; 17.6 
epects B 4. 31 n* 
éqduepevous B 10.6 
wavra épierat ra (Ga rhs ydoms =a 6.7 
épodia rod srohéyov ap. y 10.7¢ 
€opia y 18.6 
éd’ vpiy a 4.3 
€xerOas rais divas a II. to 

dxopevoy ori eimeiv y 1.2 

dxopnevos y 8.4 
€x9pa...dpy7 B 4.31 

€xOpas (srownrina) B 4.30 

€xOpovs ripewpeio bas a 9.24 

TOUS Tos aUrois €xSpous B 4.7 

© of éyOpo) dravovew a 6. 24 


dvatpeiv ray €x9pay ra réxva B 27.11 


€xivos B 20.6 
(aos (def.) Br1.1 
(ijros y 19.2 
(nrovpevos a5.5 
(nova bas B 4.24 
(nrwroi B11.§ 
(nr\ora Bir.4 
(nrorai, Oavpacrai, B 6.24 
(nrercxol Bir. 1, 3 
(npsovy pixpois ai2.4 
Cn» ad’ érépey B4.9 
wpos GA)ov a 9. 28 
Wpos TO TUudepoy B 13.9 
pos TO Kaov B 14.2 
TH eArids B 12.8 
re noe 8 12.12 
TH Mripy B 13.12 
xara Noyiopov B 13.14 
mpos ols (aoe a 12.28 
Zivew a 12.10 
(vyopaxay rh xopvem ap. y 11. 13, 15 
4 alternative, prefixed to interrogative 
sentences, B 6, 27 

On a 1.7 (dis)"; 6.22, 24; 
B 2.12; 6.12 (ds) 

Hon dcadeper a 10.1} 
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48arn (def.) aii? 
Thy ndowmy ayadov elvas a 6.7 
480 peprijocba rover ap. a 11.8 
To 4du y 2.8 
nur (ety a 5.1! 
ndea dyaba eivat a 6.7 
nea a1t.8 
Toy nocov a If, 22 
Toy nd¢ey (rs) a It. 4" 
HeerOat a t1.6 
4 Ovo a 7.23 
(re) roy ndioray a 11.16 
yovopats...€d€opare ¥33 
$Oos (ri rose?) y 16.8 
400s €xovres Adyar 8B 21.16 


Oe. rov A€yovros (note on #Gos and 
wd6os) a 2.3 
46n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; 7.6 


4Oovs a2.4 
Oy éx rey onpeioy Seikcs y¥ 7-6 
ROcny wiores a 2.3 
Osx) AeEts ¥7-1 


WOcxoi Acyos (8a river yiyvorras) 
B 18.13 21.16 
7Orxa (ra éxopeva éxdorey Oe) y 16.9 


7Osnae y 17.12 
roy fAlGioy ypnorov a 9. 28 
HAE fAKa répret ap. a 13.25 

mAsxes B 6. 12 

rsxlat 8B 2.113 12.2 
Wap sper 8 12.8 

T7] TeAcvraig jpepa B 13.8 
psoAuos y 8.4 


Kara TO Huo ovK evdaipovevovow a 5.6 
tjproBeXia al4I 
qv (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 

87.5; 13-15; 72.6 


hvexéws ap. a 13.2 
nvepoels Actos ap. 6.7 
“HpaxAelas ornAats B 10.5 

“Hpaxke:deov B 22.6 
ra ‘HpaxXeirov y 5.6 
Wpepnots opyns B 3.2 
“Hpoéoros (11 30) y 16.5 

“Hpo8orov Govpiov ¥ 9. 2" 
5 ipqos (pvOpos) aepvos y 8.4 
Hppwotncey a 12.6 
yrrw Acyoy xpeirre roieiv B 24.58 


16—2 
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Frrovs rou Oupov B 12.5 
rou xepoaivery B5.7 
Gappahéa B 5.17 
Oappadéov 9 opyy B 5.21 
Oappeiv, Oipoos 8B 5.16, 14. 1 
ra peAAovra B 5.18 
To Oavpatew nov a II,21 
Gavpafoves a 6.29 
70 GavpaterOar 4dv a 11.18 
70 Gavpactoy émOupnroy a Il. 21 
yOu Tro Guvpacroy y 2-3 
@avpacrai B 6.24; y 2.3 
Gcayerns ¢v Meyapas a 2.19 


OéXayw (for usual prose form eA») 


ei Oedas y 16.3 
Scdovas Gerdes a 15. 32 
vo Oédew a 15. 31 
pey Bere a 15. 32 
ph) Odres a 15. 32 
py Oddreww a 15.30, 32 
bQocw B 24.7 
OepedXtos B 19.25 
OcpiorokAns a 15.14 
-Oev, peculiar use of words ending in, 
a II, 16” 
Qeodéerns &» +H wg 823.17 
Alas 6 Geodexrou B 23. 20, 24 
’AAkpaion re Geoddcrov B 23.3” 
€x vosou rou Geodexroy B 23.11 


€x Tov Swxparovs Tov Geodexrov B 23.13 


€y rots Ocodexreiars ¥9°9 
Geddwpos y 11.6 
srept Gcodwpoy y 13.5 


1) Mporepoy Oeodapov réxvy Bf 23,28 


To Geodapou y 11.6 
Ocodwpov Porgy y 2. 4" 
Bepifery naxas ap. y 3.4 
Beppoi B 13.7 
6 Gewpos a 3.2 

Gewprpara a4.4 
OnBaiovs dscetvac DiAurmov B 23.6 

row OnSnow droGavorros B 23.3 
éyvo Onp Onpa ap. a 11.25 
Onpevew B 21.15 

Onpeutixy aq@ii.i5 


10 OnpiwSéorepoy ddixnpa peifov a 14. 5 
tov Oncavpoipy evpev a 5.17 


INDEX TO 


épyov Onrixoy a 9. 26 
Or(Bew as.14 
BopvBourra a 2.10 
€0opuBnoay B 23.22 
GopuBeciras B 23. 30 
raranAnrrovo: OopuBovrres ¥7-5 
GopvBovor y 18.4 
@pacvBovudos B 23.25 
Kovev GpacvBovArov OpaovBovdoy éxd- 
Aes B 23.29 
Opacvpayos dy rois edcos y 1.7 
Cpacvpayos y 11. 13 
‘Hpddixos @pacv payor B 23. 29 
a0 Opacupayou y 8.4 
row Opacvy aydpeioy a 9. 29 
Opacurns B 14.1 
6parre ap. y 11.6 
Opnveiv...Ovew B 23. 27 


reOpuAnpévats Kal xoivas yropats 


8 21.11% 

To Opvdovpevoy 77-9 
ia Ovpov xai cpyyy a 10.17 
of bupot ofeis B 13. 13 
Oupsxol B 12.5 
Oupadsers B 12.9 
TO €nt Oupas viv vdpiay ap. a 6. 23 
Oucapevous B2r.11 
@vowi a 5.9 
es 76 lauBeiow pereBnoay v1.9 
lapBeia Pbéyyovra y 8.4 
tauBos 1 Aegis y rev woAAGy y 8.4 
facts aI4.2 
"lacey 6 GerraXos a 12. 31 
larov xpovp B 4. 31 
iurpevpara y 14.7 
lar pexi) a2! 
emi ry ida didoripovperos B 2.13 
tStos nal xara pépos a 15.21 


ico ydpos a 10. 3; 13.2 


7a (dia ayaba a 6.28 
Ta wap éxavtots idva raAG a 9. 26 
t&sa B 22.12 
idia ovopara ¥ 5-3 
idtarny B 23.5 
Sterixol y 12. 2¢ 
13pt€vs Y 4-3 
lévas els rd kata Guow all. 3 

















TEXT AND NOTES. 


lepoovaAciy a7.53 139 
"lépey B 16,2 
ixavoy a 5.11 
ixernpiay y 10.77 
ipar:dapsoy ap. y 2.15 
"loxaoty 9 Kapxivov y 16.11 
“Irmias a211 
“Irwodoyxos a 9. 38 
rv tony (potpar) B 2.17" 
obpiov rampyupis ap. y 3.3 
OnBnorww "Iopnviov B 23.11 
*looxparns a 9. 38 


B 19.14; 23.18 

y 10.783 11.73 17.10; 17.16 (625) 
(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
éy Tp wanzyupixe ¥7-.11 
"Iaoxparovus ‘EXdyns mpooluoy sy 14.1 


wept tis ‘EXdyns "looxparys 8 23.12 
*"Ilooxparms (Evagoras) B 23. 12 
ioropiat a 4.13 
loropixoy tay wap GAXos evpnpevev 
a 4.8 
loyupes a 5.12 
loxupos B 2.14 
ious (def.) a 5.12 
TO lows Kai Taxa B 13.2 
"IraXroras B 23.11 
"Iduxparns 8 21.2; 23.8, 17 


y 2.10; 10.76, 4; 15.2 

év rq mpos ‘Appodioy B 23.6 
apos 'Apioroporra 8 23.7 
"Ipexparns (€£ dy Umipxe ravta) a 7. 32 
ro rou "Idixparous, €£ otey els ofa, a 9.31 


xabamep a 2.10 
xabdpios potyos y 15.5 

xaGapious B 4.15 
xabifovres B 3-6 


xaOcdov, Opp. tO xara péepos | 
al.7; 2.15 fer, 18 


xabodou a2.9; 13.13; 825.8 
ume TO avTo KaboXov a 2.19 
xaboAov xa) rept éxarrov a 3-9 
rd xa@’ dxacroy xafoAou a 2.18 


xaGoArovu 1) Gyros xaGoXov elxeiv B 21.10 


xal, d¢ and re a 4.4" 
xal...de a 6.23"; 8B 22.3; 23.18 
xat.. .xal y¥1-3,9 
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kata Aéyeww y 11.6 
Katpoi a 7. 32 
Katpol airtos a5.9 
TOY Katpoy KRexaptopevot B7.3 
Kaxa cuvdyes ToUs avOpawrous a 6.20 
xaxonGecs...eunOers B 12.7" 
xaxonGecs, xaxondea B 13.3 
xaxon&toréoy y 15.10 
xaxoAoyos 84.18; 6.20 
kaxorraGeiy B 20.6 
kaxoupye wapa Tavras y 2.7 
xaxoupyoy a1.1o 
xaxoupyia B 12.15; 13.14 
kaxoupyixd B 16.4 
GOaparos xaxececs B 7.3; 8.9 
kaapn yipas ap. ¥ 10.2 
KaAXias @2.11; B 4.313 2.10 
xadAterroiro y 2.3 
KadXtrros a 12.29 
KaAXirrov reyvy 8 23.14, 21 
Kad\tobévns B 3.13 
KadXiorparos a 7.133 14.13 y 17.14 
ndAdos a5.1! 
KaAXos ovoparos ¥ 2.13 
xadAomorys B 24.7 
xadov (defined) a9.3 
Ta kaha...8v0 yevn a 6.7 
Meracbopas amo cao» y 2.13 
émi Tois kapwripow y 9-2 
KapTUA@ B 21.2 
cay e? al, 5" 
xavoy orpeBdos a5 
xann\eia y 10.7 
Kapxivou Mndeig B 23.28 
0 Kaprdé@tos roy Aaya y 11.14 
xapripa a 5.7 
xara (‘in the case of’) a7.21 
xara THY dAnGevay a4.4 
xaraBAamres G\An\a y 17.6 
xatayehay 8 2.12 
caradikatery a 15.28 
xaTaxopy Y 3-3 
karaxopos ¥7:7 
catah\axrixorepos @ 9. 31 
xaradXarrecOu a9.24; 12.24 
KaTapayrevopevot ta péAXovTa =a‘. 40 
xatayrixpv ¥ 19.5 
xararravec Oat a 12,25 
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natanAyrrovet Tous dxpoaras ¥7-5 
xara paivew B 3.17 
xatagionay y 12.1 
xaragxeva(e a4.6; 15.2! 
KaTracxeva(eip TavouTove B 2.27 
KaTackevacete 8 1.7 
xaracxevac O7rat a 2.2 
Tey KaracKevacTixar B 26.3 
xardoracis B 3.2 
xaracracw dépoay aii 
uaradpornots 82.33 117 


xaradppoynrixos B 2.243 11.73 15.2 


xarapporeiabey 82.17 
xarayevter Ou @ 15. 26 
pasios xarawevddpnero, os wavocuevas 

6arroy a 15,26 
kareiAnpuévas (réypas) @ 2.20 
kateiweiy B5.73 » 15.10 
naredOeiy B 23. 13 
(Acéw) xareorpapperny y 91,3 
earevapxycarras ap. y 3.1 
waréyew a5.14 
kareWvypévot, xarayugis B 13.7 
carnydpes a14.1 
xatryopla a 3.3 

sept xariryopias xal drrodoyias a 10. I 
karoscreipety 8B 206 
xatorrpoy Biov ap. y 3.1 
xaropOourres 2.10 

«y xaropbacet BR.12 

xqrapbacay a 6.29 

xarepOoxey 29.38; B5.18 
Kaumos ¢pws B 25.4 
KAXUROBTOL B 13.3 
Karoyocaro @ 15.28 
xeipevo....7eOepevot a 15.23 

Keysevous vopous a 1.7; KetaOas vopox 

a 15.12 
rextnoOa...xpnobas @5.7 
xevoAayeiy B 19. 27 
Kevor ¥ 13-5 
Kepapeus kepayes ap. B 4.21; 10.6 


xepoaivesy dro pixpaoy hf an’ aloypoy B 6.5 


ovAAoyiopay roAAey xehadaa 8 24.2 
xeharawies ¥ 14.8; 19.4 
ais ev xehadaip B 16. 3 
xeanis B 19.10 
Ke ypnpevos B 23.12 


INDEX TO 


Keypornores B 3.13 
Kyducodoroy roy Aenrov 74-3 

Kydiccdoros y 10.78,f,£ 
70 KiP8yXov dixatoy a15.7 
ol dxo Kinevos B 15.3 


Tovs xewduvous Trois kuwduvois BonOncovras 


ap. y 10.7% 

xivduvos 85.2 
xuvSuveurixos a 9.29 
aivety Erepoy a5.12 
neva y 1.8 
woia kivnots 9 Woy) B 23.13 
xivgoiv tuwa TRS Wuyns alr.t 
KAcohar @15.13; y7-2 
aAdrreras €v y¥ 2.5 
xXenreras ¥ 7.10 
roy xdeWrayra Aafeiv y 2.10 
kéxXewrat y 2.10 
Krtéoy (guilibet) 82.2; ¥5.2 
KAéay y 8.1 
xAnpovyla B 6. 24 
©Ajpy Siavépovra ras dpyas a 8.4 
ou dei kAnpwrods dpyew B 20.4 
TH Kowe a 5.6 
Kowwy a 6.16 
xowoy Sixaoy a 13.2 
xowds vouos a 13.2 
Kowal yvepas A211 
nowal wioress B 20.1 
nod B 22.12 
nowos ‘Epuns B 24.2 
TOUS KOLYOUS OUOies NarTay a 2.22 
ROLvOTepoy al1,1o 
Kolveovia a 13.2 
xowvevixds -B 24.2 
nodaxeias onpeia £ 6.8 
o coda 78¥ a 13,18 


goAaois tacts a 14.2 
xoAacts Tou wag yxorTOS évena a 10.17 


xodacis eixerap B 3-5 
coAAnoww y 2.12 
xodoSoy mote y 8.6 
de) xoAotos rapa KoAowy Gp. a 11.25 
xopay xadov, év Aaxedaipons, a 9.26 
Kopovra y 11.13 
y Kepaxos rexvn B 24.11 
nopdaaixerepos (pvbucs) y 8.4 
KOO HEU y 2.10 








TEXT AND NOTES. 


xexoopnpevny (AEE) y 2-2 
xéopos ¥ 7:2 
KOO 2106 B 23.8 
xoroy Zyeuy 82.7 
xorrafia a 12, 30 
Kpavyy Kad\dkomns ap.y 2.1! 
xpeuabpa ying 
kpepnrat y 14.6 
Kpéwy a 15.6 
Kpivety xara ppoynoww a 7.2! 
of xpivoyres a7.28; 8B 2} 12 
drt trois xpivovcs al.7 
(romwos) dx xpivews 8 23.12 
Kpirhs a 3.2} B18.5 
Sonep dpyupoyyd yer a t5.7 

9 évi xperp (Acéts) y 12.5 
ol xptral xapifovras a12.4 
Kpirlas a 15.135 y 16.3 
Kpowos “Advy d:aBde ap. 5.4 
ra pada xpvyyas a 12. 33 
pt) xreivew TO Zpyuyoy a 13.2 
xrnpara dxapra éAevOepidrepa = a: 9. 26 
KTNpaTey Kai ceopcrey a 5.3 
Kuave ype ap. y 31 
xupeias QII.35 
xuBepvay B 20.4 
muxay ap. a9. 20 
Ta Kiche a9.333 ¥ 5-4; 14.10 
Koxsos B 22.12 
Kumyia @ ries 
cuvcdiowg (515) 743 
xyvopaioral PB 20.6 
atves ov Saxvovres rovs xabifovrag B 3.6 
xuey B 24.2 
6 Kuep ¥ 10.72 


xuptos 28, 2, 3; 15.9, 21; B10. 315 72.6 


KUPLOC, o AKUPOS @ 15.25 
xupid re xal curevupa y2-7 
Ta xUpia y¥22 
KUptoy Gvopa y 2.2, 6 
KUptos KpiTHS a 1.8 
xupsebrepoy ¥y 2-83 
Kupwéraros ail.il; 34; 825-13 
xeodoy 79-5 
ev xedoss AéEcos Y97 
KoAUTIKG B9.5 
xeopesdorracot 8 6.20; ¥ 3-4 


nomnys avaccew 
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KOpUKOS ap. ¥ 1%. 33, 38 
Aaas avadis ap.y 11.3 
AaBeiy (grasp with the mind) £8 22.4 
AaOnrixot a 12.5 
Aaxedatportos a 5.6 
év Aaxe8aipon xopay xadov a 9: 26 
Aaxay evéuvopevos y 18.6 
Aaxevixa aropOeypara B 21.8 
AavOaverw dvBéyveras y 2.6 
Aecroupyeiy B 23.17 
AeAordopfiabas veédAaBov Kopivdsos vid 
Lepovidov a 6,24 
Aces B 26.5 
Aes f dv weprodas Y9-7 
dyonotixy y 12.2 
Gyrexetpevy ¥97 
ypadixy y 12.2 
Onpnyopixt y 12.5 
Stxavinn y 12.6 
elpopévn, xarecrappevn ¥9.1 
én Serxreny y 12.6 
WOLNTLKN yg 
AéLews aper cahh elvas ¥ 2.1 
oxime v8.1 
Acker BiaberOas  ¥ 123 
7 Aefes perarcBévas cal orpéhey a 9. 36 
Aekts Opp. to didvara y1.7 
(romos) rapa rv AéEw B 24-2 
Aexrixis dppovias 8ecpevos 7 8.4 
Aentimns wept AaxeBaspoviey =s- y 10.7 4 
AeuxoGéa 8 23.27 
Aewddyuas B 23-25 
Acwdapas xaryyopav KadXtorparov 
Qa7-13 
Adav dwcpouce ap.y 4.% 
%) AqjGn B 2.26 
AnOn 80 duéAccay B 3.26 
Ann rod Neipaéws ap. y 10.76 
Anjppara a 12.10 
Anpades Y135 
Anos ocorvras @ 12.7 
Aporal...sropiorral y 2.10 
Anes rav dyabsy a6.4 
A:Baveros 743 
A:Buxot B 20.2 
Aixvprios y 2.133 13.5 


Ascipnos roy &OvpapBoraey y 12.2 
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AcAaopeva ap. y 11.3 
Airds y 16.2 
Aoyi{er bar woppober a 2,12 
Aoy:xous ovAAoywrpovs att 
did Acyrpov a 10.16 
Aoyiopos TOU aupdépoyros f 12.12 
(Sox xara Aoyiopor B 13.14 
Aoysor KH Spefis a 10.7 
Aoyley B 5.21 


Aoyoypados B 11.7"; 6.5"; y 12.25; 7.7 


Aoyos (‘ fable,’) B 20.2, § bis, 7 
Aoyos yiveras ¥ 9-6 
Aoyov.. .woujgews ¥1.9 
Aoyou afsov 624.2 
oye ey pydert elvas A 2.18 
Tou Adyou Bvo pépn y 13.1 
TP Ady wpoxoradley PB 3.15 
hove xpjjo Bas dyr’ cvoparos y 6.1 
Toy rapa Aoyor a 5.17 

“Aéyous y 2.73 Adyous B 20.7; Adyar 
B 20.8 

Aordopnpyarioy ap. y 2.15 

Avew al,12; 825.1 
Avoas evotaces y 17.14 
Adgas rd Acy bey a 2.17 

 Ugqpuer B 26.5 
hOAupat . B 23.23 

o ey Auxeigg rov poppdy Bods B 7.3 

AvKoA day y 10.7/ 

Avxopper y 31,2 

AumretaGat evi Tots weroinpérois B35 
dunn B 9.3 
Aumppa a 11,29; ey 8.8 

Avors B 25.1 

AvowweAet a 12.5 

ra Aurixd frOuyn para P 26. 3 

Avroy a2.18 

Avxwp Waxalopére prema  ap.y 11.12 

oy Td yijpas AwBaras " a5.11" 

paBqparcol Néyos y 16.8 

paGnors y 10.2; pdbnow raxeiay ¥ 10. 4 

paipay 7¥ 11.3 

paxapiopos a 9. 34 

paxpay arrapray y 5.2 

paxpoBioe a5.15 

Suvapis paxpoBiornros a5.15 

paxpoxwAg 79.6 


INDEX TO 


paxpoAoyiay y 17.16 
paxporépws y 10.3 
padarlas onpeia B 6.9 
padaxds a 10.4; 817.4 
parands Adyer Oar ¥ 7-10 


paraxdrepoy ovAdoyifwrras § 22.10 


6 TOU padAov Kal Hrrov Toros a 2.2! 

padXoy xddXcop (?) a 7.18 
rd pavOdverw ou a 11.20 

pavOavey padies 480 y 10.2 
panos a 9.29 
pavixerepa in B 15.3 
pavreow 7 5-4; 17.10 


payrevovrat a 13.2; dpayrevero y 17. 10 


Mavrig rq pyrops B 23.11 
Thy év Mapabom payny BR 22,6 
paprupes a 2.2 


paprus mors kal eis xpos B 20. 7 
pdprupes wadauoi...wpoapara a 15. 13 


paprupioy dtaipects a 15.18 
paxerdoy B 25. 13 
paynrexoi B 4.12, 19 

paynrixol rept xépdous a 12.19 

paxnrixal masdial a Ii. 15 
peyadadixos B 17.4 
weyadoropiou ys ap. y 3.1 
peyadonpéeraa (def.) a9. 12 
peyadonpenn (A€Ev) y 12.6 
peyadowexia = (def.)a9.11; BI211 
peyoddwuxyos AII2; 12,11; 24.7 
peyadorpem)s and peyahowyxos a 9.290" 
peyahos a 14.3 
peyebos a 5.4 

péyebos ris paris y14 

peyéBous dper?) a 5.13 

peyébous xa) pixpornros B 19. 26 
Thy dadexrinny pebvdor rey cwdoyiocpey 

a 2. 20 
pedodos a I.10,14 
pébodos evrexvos all 
dia Tis peOodou a2.2 
éy rois peOodixois elpyras @2.10 
adixnpa peitoy a 14.1 
To pelLovos srowntixg elvat aj.7 


petLous (nulas évouobdrncer cay Tis 


peOver duaprdavy B 25.7 
pecouv xai avkey B 184 
pecpaxiodess y 11.16 
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MeAaverridns y 9.6 
MeXaverros a 14.1 
Medéaypos B 2.19 
pederay y 10.7 m 
pedAAncavroy a 12.23 
adixeioba: um’ GAXwy pedrorras a 12. 30 
pédos adupoy y 6.7 
& dy ed pepspnpevoy 7d a 11.23 
pev—d¢ ai.I2; y 5.2 
peep ovy B 9.11"; 23.14, 15 
Bépn ripns a 5-9 
(ramos) dx ray peper B 23.13 
péon (per7) y¥i.4 
é» re Meconnaxe B 23.1 
tT Meconnaxy éxxAnoig y 17.14 
peraBaivew a 4.6 
rd peraBdAXcw nou a II,20 

peraBad\cw y 12.3; 17.16 
peraBodd wayrey yAuKU ap. a. 11. 20 
peradaBely vyteias al.14 
peradnis a 10. 18 
perapeAopevcis B 3.5 
petagy y 5-2 
peracrpéedpes y 11.6 

ro Sixaoy peraorpéewas a 15.24 

peTaoTpéwarra a 15. 30 


paradépew dveérvupa Gropacpevws y 2. 12 


«8 pevevivextas y 2.12 
9 dvadoyor perapopa y Iu 
peraopa 710.7% 


ris car’ dvadoyiay petaghopas ‘y 11.3 


AaBeiy ovx corey thy perapopdy wap’ 
&AXov y 2.9% 
peradopal y 27,9 
perathopais 8ndovr y 6.3 
adyres peratbopais Ssad¢yorras §=y 2.6 
peraopas émceixeis y 2.12 
To pérpioy (=50 péoor) B 14.3 
perpedfovoww B 17.4 
pepe Tivos al.! 
pnd¢y dyay B 21.13 
pkos a 5.13 
pyxovs apapeiobas ¥ 13.3 
pnvvew dperny a 9. 3 
pymor ev épdey yepovrra «= af. a 15. 14 
untpayupras ap. ¥ 2.10 
ByTpotbovrns ap. y 2.14 
puarcpovous 89.4 
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purpadixnral B17.4 
puxpomperreia ag. 12 
pexpouxia ag.113; B6.10; 13.9 
puxpoyuyxot B 13.5 
MiAriadou Wygiopa y 10.7 &c. 
pupnrexeraroy (7 pwry) 71.8 
picos B 4.313 ¥ 19.3 
(aor tT pene B 13.12 
prjpa ev pérpos a5.9 

prj pas a 6.15 
rad pynpoveura y8ea a 11.8 

rd pynpoveura a9.25 
pynoixaxos B 4.17 
MostpoxAjjs y 10.7¢€ 
povap xia a 8.4 
povoxwAos repiovos y¥ 9.6 
Ta sory UNdpxorra a 9.25 
poptoy re ris Qsadexrixis a2.7 
poveciay ducens ap. y 3-3" 
povorrds (‘accomplished’) B 22. 3" 


povoweorépws (in a ref. to Eur.) 8 22. 3 


Thy poy Onpiay rey wokireeov y1.4 

p0xOnpiay axpoarou y¥u5 
pvbodoyeir B 21.9 
puKripa a 4.12 
pudevas trotxidous ap.y 10.72 
orroveaioy elvat pir B 24.2 
pvoupos y¥ 9-6 
puptocroy B 8.14 

puptooroy éros B 10.5 
pvorhpia B 24. 2 
Mucwp dela a 12. 20 
puerta y 11.13 
yaorrotol aI4ql 
pavkAnpos ¥4.3 
paurieyres 75:3 
nay and vexpov pepew B 6.5 


vepeoay 86.19; 9. 1,2 dis, 7 (def.) 


mepi TOU vepecay B 9.6 
pepeonrixol B 9. 12 
vepeonroy 89.11 
ripecte B9.1",3 
yeomAouroy B 16.4 
vedrAourot 79.9; 16.4 
ol veos B 12.3 
veorns a 5.6 
véw howtais y 2.9 


-——_— ero oe es ee -l 
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veoori B 16.4 
veworl mAovToUrres B 9.9 

wymios Os watépa xteivas mwaidas xata- 
Aclres ap. a5. 14 

vixn, UTrEepoyy Tis 8 12.6 

vopioparos 1A Gos a 5.7 

ai vopobeciat ai.7 
vopoberias a47 


yopos idtos...Kowvos...dypagos a 10. 3; 13.2 


6 rdpos cuvOnxn tis a 15.2! 
(vopos) evayrios a 15.8 
eréOn © vopos als. 11 
© Kosvos yoLoS a 15.4,6 

Td wpos TOY voor B 6. 23 

ol vopot ayopevovosy a 13.11 
€y TOIs YopoLs €oTLY a 4.12 
soAcov Bacideis vopous ap. ¥ 3-3 

voonparioy y 2.15 

voowdes B 24.3 

6 wept Exacroy vous a 6,2 


roy vouv 0 Geds has dvirey ap. y 10.7 m 


yuo rate y 14.10 
voOporns B 15.3 
£evinoy y 2-6 
ro fernxov (Exes 7 peraopa) y 2.8 
Eevexny...rny AeEw Y 3-3 
sroveiy Eévny 17)v Stadexroyv y¥ 2.3 
£évos (homonym) y 11.8 
Revocarns a 15. 29, 30; 8 23.18 
Kevopayns "EXearats B 23. 27 
meépEns B 20. 3 
ro EvAwoy reixos a15.14 
uvos "EvuaAcos ap, B 21.11 


els Syxow ris A€Lews oupBudrdreras y 6.1 


odorroreiy al.2; y 12.3 
odomoingts Tp emorvre y 14.1 
odumnpos 88.8 
aduprixoi B1R15 
Odveoaa Y 3-4 
’Odvocevs B 3.16 
Glos ap. y 13.5 
oixeia Aekis ¥7-4 
olxeioy cvoxa y 2.6 
otxelou Gpos a 5.7 
oixelors y 2.6 
oixetorepoy y 2-13 


INDEX TO 


olxesorns B 4.28 
otov (scilicet) B 19.26; y 1.4 

otov ws (pleonastic) B 23. 3,6 

ola pnd Gy els a 12.6 
6 €v rH Olvet mpodoyos y 16.8 
TOUS OiVOUS TOUS LEM ypéevoUS y 2.4 
olvorjrérot B 12.8 
otovrat 8B 132. 
GAtyaxts Kal dAvyayou y 2-5 
dAryapyia a 8.4 

GAsyapxias réAos a 8.5 
odtyopiria B 8.10 
GAryoypomarepos a 7.26 
Tou cAtywpety 82.1 

oAtyopia B2.1,3 

GA Lyepot B 5.14 
’OdAvpmia vevixnxey a 2.10 
éy r@ ‘OAuprixg y 14.2 
"OdAurOtaxoy woAepor y 10.75 
dAws B 2.20 
“Opnpos aIi.g; 15.133 y 11.2 


88.14; y 2.13 
y 10.6,7 2,2, hk, i,m 


mpd opparewy trocety 
Tpd opparey 


wpo ouparey (def.) y 11-2 
Opoyevoy ¥ 44 
GpoeOvets B 6. 12 
Tay opoeideor y 2-12 
TO Opotoy B19.2 

Sporov Gewpeiv y 115 

TO Opotov cpa P 20.7 

&2 rov copoly B 25.8 

Gpolwy wrecewy a 7.27 

dst troy cpoiwy Ta opota a4.9 


(roxos) éx rad» dpoliwy rraceap B 23. 1 


Roy cpotoraroy GAdop y 1.9 
OpoworeAcvToy ¥39 
dpoteopa a2.7 

potwpevoy y 2.13 
Tapa Thy opwvupiay § 24.2 

Guervupias y 2.7 
dpodoyety xai perapedec Oat B 3.5 


dporoyouperos a13.9(d2s)3 15.18; 15.21 
Tous Opodoyourras bixaieos xodalecbat 


B 3.5 

& ev erroincey dvedicew B 6. 10 
overoTns B 4.16 
(roros) aro TOU ovoparos B 23.29 
ovopata pipnpata y 1.8 




















TEXT AND NOTES. 


Ovopdray ef8n y 2-5 
Ovoparev...pndtov y 2.2 
%} rey Ovouarey (Anbn) B 2. 26 
Sirois dvdpace y¥ 2.5 
ofeig (parj) y 1.4 
ofudupos B5.1%; 12.5 
ofvdupos a10.4; 85.11; 12.4 
Omorepovoiy | a 3.3 
opagGa arvyourres B 6. 24 


opy) a l.4; B 2.1 (def.); 2.26; y 19. 3 


mept opyis B 1.9 
apyny dvalocacw B 3-13 
8: cpyny soumoaaw B 3.1% 
els 6py}yv mpodyorras al.5 
saves Gpy}y o ypovos B 3.13 
ro opyiferOas 180 allg 
opyicas y 14.7 


roy GpyiXopv Kal roy pamxdy ado a 9.29 


opyirot 81.9; 2.10 

opyidws eyovow B 2.27 
opéyerOa, a 8.7; cpeycuevn, 89.14 
Specs B2.1 
Bejous al opeters B 7.3 
"Opéoty TG Ocodexrov B 24. 3 
(roroe) €£ opopov B 23.8 
Sprov SB8wor...cpxov AapBdver a 15. 27 
wepl Opxwy rerpaxas a 15.27 
Opps) TOU mwovein B 19. 23 
copay [evadias] ail.s5 
6 rs xal dfcov a5.7 
Ore a 15. 28 
(réwos) rd od dvena by ein B 23.20 
ov and pn 86.4 
oudey ye:rovias xaXererepoy B 21.15 


ovdey FALOiorepoy rexvowaias 8 21. 15 
ovdey wAdov a 2.13 


ovx after a» a 7.12; vol. 1 App. (C) 
ouvKers ar.7"; 2.21 
ovAa oxéAy ap. y 12. 13, 15 
ovy resumptive 89.11 
oupapopynces ap. 7.11 
ra év opOaApois 212.5; 86.18 
ove mapijd Gey y 1.3 
Rayicas B 13.2 
wayxparvacrtKos a 5.14 
dia wabos @ 13.7 
eis waus rpoayboow a2.5 
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waGos (various senses of) 8 1.8°' 
saOus roti 817.8 
mpos TS oixei maber B 8.6 
abn ris Wuyis al.4 


ovpBeBnxcra abn rois peyéOect a 2. 1 


waOn Ths aperns a9.15 
abn B 12.2 
31 dy ra Wubn eyyiyvera 811.7 
rabov a 2.7 
wept roy raday a 2.5 
waOnparey B 22. 16" 
wabnriay A€kts ¥7.13 
watay y 8.4 
wavavos Buu edn y 8.6 
wadeia a 8.4 
merradeupern UBpts f 12.16 
memacevpevat B 6.17 
# mada roy noewv a It.29 
év radia B 3.12 
sracdsal all.4 
ras madias ndeias aIie15 
éorovdacpévas madias Qa Ii.35 
watdia Kat Onpia B 6. 23 
wadaorixos a5.14 
Hapqadov réxvn B 23.21 
wavdnpov xaptros Snuovpyos «= ap. y 3- 3 
Tavijyupis Y3°33 97 
fWavoupyo 85.11 
WaVTeY epi ravra a9.4 
apa pixpor calerOa a 11.24 
wapaBad\ew mpos dddous a 9. 39 
wapaBon) B 20.2, 4 
mapaypapy y 8.6 
wapaderypa a 2.8; 9,19; 825.8 


76 mapaderypa pyropin) éraywy) a 2.8 
rapadeiyparos xal évOupnparos dadopa 


a 2.9 
wapadeiyparos xapiy a5.2 
da rwrapadeiyparos B 25.8 
mrapaseiypara a 15.26; 8 20.1 
mapade(ypara Tois cupBovAcurixois 

a 9. 40 

sapaderyparoy 818.5; 26.5 
mwapaderyparwy €1dn 8vo B 20.2 
wapaderyparaders pyropeta a 2,10 
wapaveryparadn B 25.13 
napaduryeiobat y 16.5 
wapadoftoyv 821.4; y 11.6 
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wapctTouperns 
sapaxarabyxn 
wapoxpalew 
maparcigher 
mapadnpovoey 
wapaXia 
wapaXos 
wapadoyiferas 
wapadoyt(opevos 
wapadoyicacba 
wapedoyloaro 
mapadoy:opos 
wapadoytorsKos 
wapavevovoty 
wapdray érepa 
Ta Taparemoinperva 
Wapaonpavopevos 
wapacKevate 


wapacKevafover TocovTous 


INDEX TO 


838 

B6.5 

B 13.1 

y 4-3 

az2I! 

y 10.7¢ 

y 10.7¢ 

B 24.4; ¥7-3 
8 25.10 

B 23.3 

a 14.1 
825.10; y12 4 
a9.29; B 24.3 
y 5-4 
81.4 
y 11.6 
B 22.17 
Bilt 
B 3.17 


Kptras rovovrous mapacxevagy 8 9,16 


wapacxevacbacw 


B10. 


napackevafeoba xpos Bacikéa B 20.3 


swapacopifedOas ror larpor a 15.12 
waparnpety B 6.20 
wapaTnpeiy TO meTpLOy y 2.15 
wapagvues a 2.7 
wapepBaddew ris rrevrnxovradpax pov 
¥ 14.9 
mapevoxyA\aot 8 4.21 
wapnkpaxores B 13.1 
wapnpmioyxey ¥33 
napicacts ¥9-9; II.10 
wapoiula a 6,23; 12.20, 23 
wapoipias a 11.25 
sapotpias yrepixal f21.12 
ai rrapotpias peracopai y 11.14 
ai sapotpias paprupia a15.14 
mwapopoiwais 79.9 
wappyaracTixoi 85.41 
wdoxovres } werrovbores f meccopevot 
B 6. 13 
wacxey To éxyaroy B 3.16 
waragas a 13.9 
watatn a 13.4 
naraga f mAryqvat, érarafe, a 15.29 
warpaduias B9.4 
Iarpox\os a 3.6 


Warpos duvvrwp 


ap. ¥ 2.14 


wavoat BovAcpevos ris Opyns 8B 3.16 
meCevew da Oadarrns ap. 7 9.6 
HecOoAaos ¥y 1076 
rpijpns éy Tletpacec B 24.3 
#1) remecpac as B 5.18 
Hesciorparos a 2.19 
WELOTEKY) a2.t 
wéAwpoy avdpa ap. y 3-2 
eXo'ptoy Kakoy ap.y 7-1 


o wémms nal 6 aloyxpos epi potyeias a 12. 5 
wévOect xa Opnvas eyyiverai ris ndovn 


ari.12 

Hev6evs B 23-9 
wevraOXos a 5.14 
ol wevrad\or xadduoros a 5.11 
nevreaupiyyy vorp y 10.7/ 
dx ris Terapnbias B 23.11 
wer epac pévoy a 2.17 
wenmepavOas y 8.2; 9.3 
mepalveras y 8.3 
wepaivovawy ovbey a 12.24 
wépas = Téxuap a 2.17 
wepi (redundant use) a 15-1, 27 
wepl ray Gow (for ra adda) ag. 14 
wept rou Sobévros ws elwety a2.1 
Llepuavdpy rq Kopivbip a 15.13 
weptypacorras B 22.11 
wepiepyos a 4.8, 10; 10.9; y 1.5 
Wepiepya axptBi y 12.5 
Weptéyorra opdpara Y 5-3 
TOis WEpiexovoly ¥ 5-3 


TlepsxAns 815.3; y 4-3; 10.7 2,4; 18.1 
HlepexAjs roy émcraguoy A¢yor a 7. 34 


Weptyaynroy Patvouevoy a 6. 23 
wepiovos €y xaAore ¥ 9-5 

wepiodos 79-3 
al rijs yijs mepiodos a 4.13 
We pitrerecas aii.24 
wepiTrou B 13.5 

avdpes srepirrol B 15.3 

ra wepitra a 6.28; 9 25 
wepitropa ¥3-4 
wépoa y 11.6 
eis opyy wecety ap. B 23.1 
weTTeias Q 11.15 
mweuxoros Aéyew 72.4 
meé(ovra a5.12 
mOavoy Kat wurroy a2.11 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


To m@avey y¥ 1.3 
sriOavay Acyor xprors B 18.1 
mOavot TO mpaypa 77-4 
mcOnxy avrnryy eixafew y 11.12 
IiKpos a10.4 
Tliv8apos B 24.2 
arcorever Gas ¥ 17.3 
TLOTEVTIKOS a 12.19 
wiotts @14.5; ¥13.4 
wions arvdekis tes al. 
wiore:s xowat B 20.1 
ai miotes évreyvoy povoy al.3 
Wioress droverixas y 17.1 
wiotewy arexvey eidy a I5.1 
wiarewy Grexvor...dvreyvos a2.2 
siorewy Tpia etdn a 2.3 
ras wioress pépew a 8.1 


rouvross al ouvOnxa: morai elaw a 15. 21 


scords (Adyos) Bt.2 
woTrepara ais.17 
Huréevs B 23. 22 
Urraxcs 8 12.6; 25.7 
a \avay y 14.1 
nendacba y 8.1; mwendacpévos y 2. 4 

wAarropévos 8 4.27 
Tl\arey a 15.15 

év 77 woXereig tr HAarevos ¥ 4-3 


meovexrety a 4.9; 8 16.5; 17. $2; 25. 10 
adnyv (‘ only’) al.14; 12.10 


éy minpaces B 3.12 
TAncvac pos B 5.2 
Tou mAnavoy éruxe To BéAos a5.17; 
Tous mAjotoy a 11.22 
stAouTos Gper) Krncews a 6.1! 
wXovrTos oloy ripy tis 8 16.1 
ovutov pépn a5.7 
Te wAouTe & éwerat 76n B 16.1 
aAwTHpey B 20.4 
TVEVOTIGY a 2.18 
wviypa y 10.76 
wouiy and nmuoyew B 23 p. 242n! 
nocety (Of poems) y 2.14 


o wonrys (Homer) a 7. 31, 33; B 3 16 
sonra A\éyorres eunbn ¥1.9 
nowvurrés ts G 11.113 weroinxey a 9. 20; 


wenoinras B 3. 16 
Wetrounpevors ovopact y 2-5 
roujoes y 2.7 
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TOUNT ROY B 3. 26 
év rois wepl srotnrixis y 1.13; 2.7; 
(elpyrat) y 2.25 (Gedpirras) a 11.29; 


(re@epnras) ¥ 2.5 
ONTIG a Il. 23 
Ta ToyTiKa THOS a 6.3 
qowTixal Kal mpaxrixai a 6.6 
wosxitos y 16.2 
avroy sovoy Twa KaraoKxevafew B1.2 


wor rwa daiverOa rov A€éyorra B 1. 3 
wowous Twas vroAapPavew Tavs A€¢yorras 


yi! 
wodepos a 4.7 
Tots wodepions a 13.9 
woireiat rérrapes a 8.3 
woKtrevay e137 a 4.12 
ras mroXtreias dxdoas AaBeiy a 8.1 
woXerixy a2.7 
ris wepl ra 7On wodcrixis a4.5 
woNsrcxo) ayeoves y 1.4 
wolirixos ovAAcyta pos B 22.4 
Tois woAcTixots a 8.7 
sodA Kal odtya Kal éy y 5-6 
Tludveuxros ¥ 10.7f 
woAvGupot ap. y 6.4 
Hoduxpdrns els rovs pis B 24.6 


HoAuxparous els @pactBovAov B 24. 3 


wouTpocwmoy ovpavoy ap. y 3.1 | 
woXvuTexvia a5-5 
modvdiria a 5.4, 16 
sodududros a 5.16 
wWoAv yous y 17.14 
jWoAvXpovewrepos a 7.26 
woAvwpeic bat 82.7 
aca évdera Tompoy B 25.4 


mwornpeveaOas énirpirwy roxwv ap. y 10.7 


wewovnTas a 6, 22 
dnd trovnpias a 13. 16 
mopeve Oas...Budifew v2.7 
sopOnoa y 2.10 
wopioral y 2.10 
menopiorat a2.2 
opou a 4.7,8 
moppwbey B 22.3 
(rdmos) éx rou mogaxés B 23.9 
‘sroTma ouKh’ y7-2 
% paryparevovras a1.3,9; 25 


apayparevOnvas epi rov Acyov B 26.5 
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apayparevOnvat yi! 
mpaxtixoil a12.2; 8 13.13 
o rpakwr a7.13 
Mpaoe B 3.1, 12,133 5.11 
mpaws B 3.1 
mpaorns B 3.1, 17” 
apavved bat 8B 3.1 
spauvars (def.): B 3.2 
mpauyrikd B 3.10 
mpayOfvat...merpay Oat.. .rpayOjyoerbar 
a 3.8 
To mpéroy ¥ 2.3; 7.1 
apérovea (A€£ts) y2.1 
mpea Burepat B 13.1 
mpivots Opotor 74.3 
po épyou a 4. 3, 6 
mpowyayeiv al.14 
Wpoatpeiras B 23. 26 
Ta mpoaipera a 6. 26 
Mpoatpovpevot a 10. 3 
Mpoarpourrat mparrey ra rois €yOpois 
Kaka a 6. 26" 
mpoaipects =«§ a.‘ J.0 143 9. 323 y 16.8 
mpoaipecty ouvdndouy B 21.14 
Kara THY mpoaipecw al.i4 
-wpoaipecw,..m pag a 13.17 
¢y mpoatpéces 4) 0x Onpia a 13.10 
aro mpoatpécews y 16.9 
7m poavaxivety vy 14.11 
mpoavehoy y¥ 17.14 
mpoavieiv, mpoavAcoy y 14.1 
wpoPAnpa...amodeskis y 13.2 
wpoBovAot y 18.6 
npodedoéaa ba a2.4 
mpodtaBe BAnpEévov B 23.24; y 17.15 
mpodiaxe yw@pnxores a 12. 29 
wpodtacvpovra y 17.14 
mpodinynocs y¥ 13.5 
Hpodexos a 5.10; y 14.9 
pocyved bas B 21.5 
mpoedpia a 5-9 
mpoetxafovres a 3.4 
apoetrovTa ETecTrEty 821.7 
ampoeAopevov a 13.7 
arpoepBadrr€o bas y¥ 5-2 
npoekaykovioas y 14.12 
apoeLarraray y 11.6 
poem emAnTrEsy 77:9 


INDEX TO 


POEM LY ELpELY B 5. 22 
WpoeTexos a 9. 29 
dWe mpondbev ¥ 1.5 
mpobeots Y 13. 2,3,4 
mpoievrat a 3.5 
mpoxeimevoy réAos B 19. 26 
wpoKAnots a 15.29 
fpoxoAafew B 3.15 
®podoyos y 14.1 
®povoeiy ¥ 9-3 
€x mpovoias a14.5 
wpoodorrotet ¥ 12.3 
®poovorratreio bat B2.10; 13.7 
wpooimaver Oa yi4.113 16.4 
T pooipioy al.9; ¥ 13. 3,4; (def) 
14.1 

Npowery ayer y 9-6 


(rémos) oxomeiy ra mpompérovra Kai Gwo- 


Tpérovra 8 23.21 
wpos y 2.4 
mpos Gov (iy a 9. 27 
mpos & rotovrot a 6. 30 
mpos évdugous ovyxpiverv a 9. 31 
mpos os (cow a 12. 28 


mpos TH olxeip wae (absorbed in) 


B 8.6 
mpos kpirhy Tov Bewpov B 18.1 
mpos TO cupdépov B 13.9 
pos ToUTO a 3.5 


ta waQy Ot dca peraBadrddvres deahé- 


pov mpos... B1.8 
mpooaryopevew a 2.7 
Wpocairety B 8. 12 
poo BoAn y 2.12 
apooduupeto Oa a10.9; y 12.6 
wpocextexus (0/5) ¥ 14.12 
npooefararay y 11.6 
mpocemixtacba Tony a 9. 31 
NpooemenAYnTrew ¥ 7-9 
BN) wpocepwray ro havepav y 18.2 
Mpooryyopevce peeve yKas ¥41 
mpoabeors y 2.12 
mpoo Onxas al.3 
mpooxara\Adrrovras @i2.4 
NpooKuynoess a 5.9" 
ampocodot B 22.5 
mpowodous Tis moAEws a 4.8 
mpocopifovra y 5-4 











TEXT AND NOTES. 


a poowraiey y 9.6 
a poowisrovra 743 
mw povonpaives a 13.10 
mpoorarat B 23.11 
paprupes Serroi, radatoi, mpooparot 
a 15.13, 15 
TO MpoaTaTTOpEVvoY B 23.18 
1 poo xia pa B 19.10 
a pooxpeovras a 3-4; B18.3 
aporavess a2. 21,22; 3.7; B18. 2 
ras xa@’ Exacrov yévos iSias mpotracets 
@ 2.22 
wporaces pyropixai a 3.7 
STPOTpetret Tovey B 23.7 
pot pow?) a 3.3 
€x mpouTapyovray ¥y 19.2 
afi Tey mpovmmpypivwy a 9. 3! 
a pOUNpKev a2.2 
= povrodapBavovres B 21.15 
apopacews Seiras povor 7 wornpia 
a 12.23 
apotoBnrixoi B 13.7 
a powSomwoinke B 13.7 
v oinras B 2. 10 
Hperayopov érayyeApa B 24. 11 
lpwrayopas y 5-5 
mrecets Oporas a7.27; 823.2 
NTOTEoY Tapopoiwots 79-9 
wTayevesy y 2.10 
WTwxopovcos KoAat ap. y 3.1 
of rrwyoi B 24.7 
Ivéayopas B 23. 11 
ITUKVOY avaTrve: a 2.18 
TUKTIKOS a5.14 
auperots €xspevor a tl.1o 
muperrer (d:5) a 2.18 
mupixpey ap. y 3.1 
Tupporptye ap.a 15.13 
redos ef B 23. 29 
‘“Padayavbus nai Tadapydns y 12.3 
pada a 6. 27 
Ta pedios yryvopeva a 6. 27 


ta pabvya a 10. 4, Tous pabvpous a 12. 19 


pabupias all.4 
paxes olxias y 11. 13 
paedia y 1. 3,8 
pay@dourra y 11.13 
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pnojoera ev rois wept ta maby = a: 13.8 
Pyparov...ovoparwy y 2.2 
pnparev y 2.5 
pnreov xapis a 6.7 
pyrep al.14 
pnropixos B 2.7 


4 pnropixn avriorpodos Ty SiaXexTixy, a 1.1 
évexa Kpicews Wf pyropixy B1i.2 
pnropixn Suvayas mepi exactrov Tov bew- 
piioas ro evdex: pevoy miBavoy a 2.1 


Ta yévn THs pPyTopuKAsS a 2. 22 
yém Tpia a 3.1 
THY pPHTopiKyy oloy mwapadyds Te THs 
Scarexrixys a2.7 

Ta pnropixa a145 
purrety Ta oKéAn a 5.14" 
pododaxrvAos fos ap. y 2.13 
potradoy rob Srjpou ap. y 10.7 ¢ 
pubpos y 1.4, 8.2 
purrawvovrey y 2.10 
oadaxeoves B 16.2 
Zadapis a 15.13 
THY é€v SaAapin vavpayiay B 22.6 
cadmeyya pédos GAvpoyv y 6.7 
Zdpov xAnpovxias B 6. 24 
: B 20.6 
Largo ag.20; B 23.11, 12 
To cades y 2.8 
capnnet ¥ 2.6 
ad\uvov at\ov ap. ¥ 11.13 
oepvat Beal B 23.12 
oepvos Y 3- 34 
oepvorepos 7 Bapvrepos 817.4 


4} gepyorns padaxy Kal evoypev Ba- 


purns B 17.4 
owepvorns B 17.4; y 8.4 
TO THparvoueres y 2.13 
onpetov a2.14,18; 85.14; 25.8 
TO éx onpelov (roros) B 24.5 
onpeiov & ore y 2.6 
dia onpeioy B 25.8 
way onpeioy B 25.12 
onpeia a 9. 26 
onpeta Avra a 2.18 
Ta onpueia THs aperns a9. 14 
Gro onpeiwy cat Acyiov B 5.21 
€x Trev onpeior Seitcs 77.6 
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noes y¥10.7a 
oir rapareipew ap.y 4.3 
Seyecets a 15.13 
Sc8npos B 23. 29 
oux.as mpooBodny y 2.12 
oiworns a 4.12 
Lyporidns a 6.24; 9.3; 8 16.2; ¥ 2.14 
oivas avip ap. y 3.2 
Ta oxéAn purreiy a5. 14 
oKEUH 75.5 
oxtyus a2.14; 47 
oxaypadia y 12.5 
Exlpay y 3-2 
oxAnpa ovopara y 7-10 
oxAnpa parrey ap. y 16.4 
oxvdcoy (on health) B 24. 5* 
oxomes a 5.1; 6.1; oxoro ag. ! 
oxoneioOas mpos TO avTeY a 1.10 
oxvOpetrdis y 3-3 
oxvAatew ¥ 43 
oxdupara rapa ypaupa B 11.6 
CKomrovew B 2. 12 
codorlfew y5-7 
@oAorKos B 16.2 
ZoAawy a15.13 
9 copla woAday wal Oavpacray éemoripn 
a 11.27 
coqurrhs al.i43 y2.7 
coduorixos al.14 
rois codsorixois Acyots a 4.6 
Aves row codsorixoy Acyov y 2.13 
copiurrikas caroKpwapevoy y 18.4 


QodowrAfjs O. T. 774, y 14.6; Antig. 
912, y 16.9; Antig. 456, a 13. 2 
LodoxdAns y 17.16 
do. (Antig.) a 15.6 

ZodoxAjs (statesman and orator) 

14.33 ¥ 15.3; 186 
rovs copous ém rais rev wAovelwy Oc pas 
d:varpiBovras B 16.2 

yopeov coparepov a 15.12 

rh omaverepoy Tov adOdvoy peitoy 

a7j7.14 

onovéaley cal eipwrevec bas B 2.24 

onovdaler Oa: (formation of pass.) 


B 3.7 
onovbaiov vro\apBaveor Ou a5.8 
amovda0Tixerepot B 17.3 


INDEX TO 


owovdy y 18.7 
év ayopa orabjvas a 9. 38 
oraOnvas yaAdxous ap. 7 9.9 
oTacipa B 15.3 
oréuduAa B 23. 22 
orevoi B 12. 26 
Gxt} oTevowopos ap. y¥ 3-1 
orépnois a7.16; B95" 
€x Toy oTEepyoewy 7 6.7 
oréperOas 19-7 
orepavirny dyeva a 2.13 
ornhimns B 23.25 
ornda “HpaxAcias B 10.5 
© Trnaixspov wept PSadrapedes B 20. § 
Srycixopos dy Aoxpois B 21.8 
Srncixopos y 11.6 
orotyeioy B 22. 13 
CTOLXELoy Kai Towos 8 26.1 
oroyxeia a 2.22 
oroyeia wept ayabod nai cupdéporros 
a 6.1 
ra orotyeia TO Eos B 24. 3 


oropy Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 292 

oroyafecOas a6.1; 823.15; y 10.6 

oToxaferOas Tou petpiov y 3.3; oToxa 
(opevar a 5. I 


oToxXaoTKes exew aril 
SrpaBat B 23.17 
6 ph oTparevopeves a 13.3 
orpeBXds al.s5 
orpédew a15.10 
oTpoyyuAwrara B 21.7 
ovyyévera B 4. 28 
TO avyyerts Pboverw B05 


ovyyém épya B 23.8; ovyyerés y 2. 12 


ovyyevéorepos avros B 23.8 

Ta ovyyeny cal Gpoa ndéd @ 11.25 

éx TOY CUyyerar y 2.12 
ovyywockery avO pum ivots a 13.16 
CVyyvepovixou’s B 6.19 
ovyyvepns revéerOas a 12. 32 
ovyypdapparos y 5-6 
ovyypadal a2.2 
ovyxarabarreo bau ap.y 10.7 
ovyKeras x TpLey 6 AGyos a 3.1 
ovyKerra: Téyvn v1.5 
ovyKxwduvevorras a 10.4 
ovyxpivew a 9. 38 
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ou tny B 12.13 
ovrapivey xadabov y IIIS 
ovxodarriay (logical deception) B 24. 10 


cudAaBovrs elreiy a 10, 18 
ovAdnyis a 4. 6 
ravavria avAdoyifera aI.12 

ovANedoyiopevwy mporepov a 2.13 
ovAdoywwpos a 2.8,9 
© mporos cvAdoyiopos a 2.13 

awopevos avAdoywpos a 2.8 


ovddoyiopos Ors ToUTo exeivo 2 11.23 
ovddAcywpoy re xal Gawopevov ovdAdo- 

yio poy al.14 
rrokirixg ovdAoyio pep B 22.4 
ovddoyiorixnes Adyew r7 Ac~ee B 22.4 


ol avdevres rous Kapyndoviovs a 12.18 
cupBadXeraz odd y 1.2 
ovpBaddopérny mpos a2.4 
Ta cupBeAnxora 1dOn a2! 
coup Bence a iad 
(rémwos) dca TO cupBeBnxos B 24.6 
oupBorai a4.1l 
ovpBovdevrinoy a 3.3 
ouppovhis pépn a 33 
ovpBovdrever a4! 
avpBodra Aéyery ¥ 15-9; 16.10 
reis cupBovreurixois elpntas =a: 10. 19 
cupperpov riy dudperpoyr eivac B 19.5 
ovptrapadap Saver a 3.5 
oupmapavevety 75:4 
Cupirepawwopevoy y 18.6 


ouprépacpa B 21.2; 21.7; y 18. 2, 6(fer) 


CupMepacparinas B 24.2 
ouprepirareiy 7 9.6 
ouprinrey awd TUXNS B7.5 
Ta CULTTepara a 9. 32 
ovpépoy a6.1; 15.25 
To cuphépor (equity) a 15.10 
Tov paddoy cuphéporros a7.! 

Tey cuppepovroy B 12,12 
ourayey @ 2.13; B 22.15; 22.3, 4; 

23. 16 

ouvayeras y 11,12 
owayeyy 79.8 

cuvayey)y evarrioy 8B 23. 30 
ovvaxréoy a 15. 33 
ouvadyeiy 82.21; 4.3 
daira cuvareihery 86.8 

AR, III. 
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cwuvad\aypara a1.10; 15.22 
ouvarrepyafopuévous B 8.14 
cuvarobynoKkew B 6. 27 
cuvapOpoupévou a7.3 
ouvayras y 14.1 
cuvdeopos y 12.4 
pera curdéopou A¢yew y 6.6 
(Ac£er) rp ourdécuy piav ¥9.1 
ouvderpor y 5. 2, 6 
Tovs nodcis curdiayayeiv B 4.12 
cuvdinpepevorms B 4.12 
ouvdpopas (exxAnoias) | ap. y10O.7h- 
ovvdva(opevoy a 15. 32 
cuveyyus haiverOas Bs.1 
Ta ouUveyyus os raUTa a 9. 28 
cuverraweia bas Tov dxpoarny y 14.11 
ouvérecey B7.5 
ouvéertnxey y¥2.5 
CUverTpaypevers B 24. 2 
ouvrpyopeiy a 14.3; 820.6 
ounrypéva B 25.8 
oun dopevor B 4. 3 
cumnOns a lI.1g 
TO ovwndes a 10. 18 
7d cubes 7700 a Il.1g 
ow bes a 11. 16 
da ovr} bevay ai.2 
ournvayxac Oncay B7.5 
Guvypnras al.7 
our yay 7 14.1 
ouvvbecss a7. 31 
ovvOnxn @ 13.2 
H ouvOnKn vopos a 15. 21 
ouvOnnas xal cvpBoral a4.It 
wept cuvOnxey a 15.20 
ovvO\lBorra a@5.12 
oundeiy 7 10.6 
ourvehet B 19. 24 
cuvopotorabet ¥7-5 
ovvopodoyeiy B 20.5 


ovvopaya 4.8; dui wo\AGy cvvopay a 2.12 
ra ovvrelvoyra 


B 2.3 

ourrBévas a 7.31 
ourriBevas réyoyy al.3 
ouvrider Gas a 15.9 
(romos) rd Sinpnydvow ouvribévra déyew 
B 24. 3 

ouwriOn y 2.5; ouvrideras y 5.1 
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ouvropiay y 6.1 
CTUVTOMOS y 6.5, 6; 15.10; 18.5 
Tas ovvrovias X\unnpas aIt.4 
cuveyupa...cuvorvpiat y2.7 
ovototxya and rroces a 7.27" 
aovoTpepery B 24.2; y 18.4 
odapicets a Its 
oderepiopos a 13.10 
adodspornra 8ndovy y 11. 16 
axedor a 6.17; B 10.4* 
oxeTALaTpLe@ B 21.10 
oxnpa ris AéEews B 24.2; y 8.13 10.5 
oxnpa rodcrixhs a2.7 
oxohy B 23.4 
oolerOa ex xivdivov a II.24 
Zoxpams a2.11, 18; B 4.313 15.3 
Loxparns év rp émerahigp yI4.11 
6 Leoxparns ZAcyey (Menex.) a 9. 30% 


Lewxparns ovx én Baditew os *Apxé- 


Aaoy B 23.8 
Zeaxparicol (Acyor) y 16.8 
Zexparixa B 20.4 
cepa THs wiorews (évOvunua) al.3 
ooparos aloxury ap. ¥ 3-3 

oadparos loxus B 5.20 
oapatos apern vylesa a5.10 
oeparos xpeia aI.12 
owopevey B 15.2 
cornpla ris rodeos a 4.12 
Ta cernpta B 5.16 
caodpomkol B 13.13 
cwppocim (def.) a9.9 


codpocuvn xal avdpla véou dperal a5.6 


rafeos 8 26.5; ragis y 12.6 
Tare (Adgw) y 2.1, 2 
Tarewornros onpeia B 6.10 


rarevovoba Und rov Biov 812.11; 135 
pos rovs rarewoupevous saveras | Spyt} 


B 3.6 
TAT CivOsg ¥y 7s 3 
Tapaxy B1.23 9.3 
Aum rapayddns 89.3 
dro ravroudrov al.2 
Te yap (etenim) ¥7.1 
reBeopnpéva y 2.1 
TeOrypevoy ¥ 32 


reOpudnpévacs rat xowais yvopais B 21. 11 


INDEX TO 


reOpvAnpevov yi44 
trelvery pos aAnOecay a 7.40 
TO péy dyeryxaioy Texprpioy 2. 16 
TEKLNpLOV B 25.8 
Téxuap kai mépas Travrov a2.17 
rexunpiodn érOvpypara B 25. 14 
Texvorrotia B 21.15 
TeXeotopoy ap. y 31 
reXer? B 24. 2° 


réXos a 3.5; y 9.2; reAos (def.) a 7. 3 


To Téos ayabov a 6. 22 

Tey mpos TO TéAos a 6.1 
rédos (tandem) a 4.12 
Ta éy réAe rou Biov a 7.35 
redowns B 23.3 
Tepevn a5-9 
Tevedior a 15. 13 
Téppa ¥ 9.6 
TeTAyLevess a 10.12 
reraneivovrat Bi21 

rerarevoobat B 13.5 
réroxey a 2.18 
rerpayevoy (dy3pa) ap. y 11.2 
Ta Terpaperpa y 1.9; 8.4; 11.6 


rérreyes xapnobev ddwow B 21.8; y 11.8 


éy rp Tevxpp B 23.73 15-9 
Tevpnocov y 6.7 
réxyn Bdavavoos a 9. 28 

rexvat B 19.8 

réyva: ovvéornoay y 1.8 
réyvy...TUX] B 19. 13 
TEXVIKBTATOL y 15. 10 
rexvirat B 23.5; y 2.10 
Texvodoyety a 1.10 

rexvodoyoucs alll 

TOY TeXvo\oyoUPTOY a2.4 

TOUS yUY TexvoACyoUrras a2.5 
rndia y 10.74 
THvoL ap. y 9. 10 
Ti kal sro~éy Kal sroidy a 7.21 
riBevar ev érraive a 3.6 
Top) a5.9; 613 

rin @orep afia res a 7. 30 
Gro riynparoy a 8.4 
TEnoEY a 14.3 
TO fap éxaoros ripsoy a 9. 30 
€p’ ols risovras a 6.14 


Tiympia Tov toovvros évexa a 10.17 
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4 ripmwpia Bpadeia a 12.18 
ripwplas ruyey aII.9g 
To TitwpetoOas Hdd all.133 
rita ap. ¥ 4.3 
To nev (supplied) a7.12 
TO Ti Hv elvas Cf Sint. a7.7n! 
€¥ TOLOUTOLS KaLpois B 4.5 
rowaura a 5.6 
roxot érirperos ap. y 10.7 
Tovois y¥ 1.4 

Tove y 12.4 
© Tomxos B 22. 13 
avepoy ex tay roma a 2.9 

€K TOY TOKO y 18.5 

€v Tois romeKois éAéyouev al.i2 

xaOamep xal dy rois romxois = @_ 2. 22 


év Tots romuois B 22.10; 23.9, 13; 
25.3; 26.4 
8 22.13; 26.1 


Ld a 
TOMOS, OTOL €Loy 


Toros €k Tov paAXov cal yrrov =—s_- B 23. 4 
Tomov évOupnparos B 22. 13 
TETroL @ 2.22; 5.9; 3.17; 22.1 

romot SiaXexrixol a 2.21 

TOUTO éxetvo a 11.23; y 10.3 

Tpayixov ¥ 34 
Tpayixor y 14.6 

ry spayuejy 13 

Tporarov y 10.7 

Tporos a 12.8 

wepi tpopis a4.1I 
rpodpai 8nyocras a5.9 

© Tpoxaios y 8.4 

Tpoxepos pubpcs y 8.4 

Tpvpepol B 16.2 

Tpupervres 86.9 

O TURTeY a 13. 3 

Tupavyis a 8.4; 12.9 
rupavvidos TéAos a 8.5 

ruxn (def.) B 12.2 


9 Tuxn alria réy rapa Guow a 10, 13 


1} TUxn ayabay aitia a 5.17 
Gro ruyns a 10.12 
dea ruyny a 12.14 
rabacas B 4.13 
wBpiveyr a 12. 26 
6 UBpl{eow dArywpet 82.5 
uBpioas a 13.9 
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u3piferGac B 6. 13 
vBpts B 2. 3 
vBpes 8 2.5 (def.); 12.15; 23.8; 
Y7-3 
rumrew ToUs €AevOepous, UBpiw B 24.9 
UBpas a 12. 35 
oi véoe Kai of mAovot VBypotai B 2.6 
vuBSpiotixa B 16.4 
uBprorech didDeors B 8.6 
nodovy py) UBprotiKy B 3.12 
vyta rowed al.14 
vytac Ova B 19.1 
Vytaivew Epioroy B 21.5 
vysaivovow dorep Lpcdcxos Acyerat 
a 5. 10 
vyieva Gpicrov Soxei elvat a 6. 10 
vyiea (def.) a 5.10 
vytewov a2.1; 8B 24.3 
vypér para ap. ¥ 3-3 
€& umapyis aI.15 
Umapxety, elvas, yiyverOas a 4.9" 
Smdpxes—trdpfa 049 
umdpxovea duos alli 
umédeke mparos ¥ 2.5 
vmexpivovTo 7¥ 1.3 
Urevayria a 15.26 
Umepadyeiv én” GAfovrre B 6.8 
Umepadyouvras Tois merompevars B 3.17 
umepBaivew Sixaca a34.5 
virepBoAn a6, 21 


UrepBoXn dperys (in good sense) a 9. 29 
éy rais urepBodais os €v rais aperais 


a 9.29 
xa’ vrepBoAny a 13.12 
UrrepBoAal peradopal yIL§ 
vrepBoAai peipaxiddecs y 11.16 
vireperrauveiy B 6.8 
vmrepevdatpovey B 8.3 
virepe yo a7.2 
Td virepéxovra Tov avrov peifom peito 
a 7.6 
UITEpHpEpoe y 10.7¢ 
Umrepnpayvos B 16.1 
virepnpavere por. B 17.6 
Uirepe Xopevoy a7.2 
Unepoxy aperis a 9. 25 
UiIrepox!) WAELOPOY a 7.31 


uméxewv Aoyov 
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varnpertioess B 6. 16 
Uinperixol Tp POLE a 9.8 
troB8eBAnpéms B 23.24 
VaroBAéyas y 16. 10 
Umuyuton TH Opy7 B 3.13 
€£ vroyviou a1t.7; 822.11 
vroénpara B 19. 10 
ovy vrodixca Ta elxora a 15.17 
Urodveras ted To oXijpa a2.7 
vrobécbat a 9. 36 
Urobeots éharrery ¥ 2.3 
Aéyesw mpos wobeow B 18.1 
vroOnxas a 9. 36 
Urobiixy Blayros B 13.4 
Uroxetuéva wpdypara a 1.12 
Totray UmoKetpevoy B 4.3 


vwoxeirat a 2.13; vwoxelvOw alt. ! 


vroxopifer Gas y 2.14 
UVwoxopea pos y 2.15; a9. 29” 
Ty vroxploe 88.14 

Ta wepl Ty UrroKpiow 71.3 


Umoxpirixad y 12.26; vwoxperiay y 1. 6,8 


Urroxpirixoy elvar Piceas 71.7 
vroxprral y 1.43 2.4 
vrroxpirixerdm (Aéfes) y 12.24 
Umoxatpbos ap. ¥ 4. 3 
nades vrrohapBarduevow y1.5 
umodelwes ont a4.7 
vrodnyw dvoxep} dwodvcarro = py 15. I 
vroporr) 86.13; 79.7 
UNOTTEVTOCS B2.14 
ele Uweomacpévoy, vrdmiov y 11.15 
vorepices B 23.30; y 10.4 
év Tots DoTepor pyOnceras a 32.2 

UoTepoy...wpdrepoy B 19.6 
ra dv To Saldpe y 7.11 


ou raura daiveras Gidovor cai pucovow 
a 6.23; 81.4 
awopévns (emphatic, for davepas) 
8B 2.13 a6, 23 


avopevos Hidos 6 xdAak a 11,18 
GdnOes adAd hawdpevoy elxds SB 24. 11 
Sadapis B 20. 5 
avepd B 25.14 
ra Alay dv havepe a12.5 
davracia alcOnois ris doOernjs =a 11. 6" 


INDEX TO 


davracia vmepoyis a lI.14 
¢gavracia a 11. 16, 17; 

B 2.2; 5.1,16; 6.14; 1.6 

els ddpayya B 20.6 
patros a 6. 24 
BdvAdos ray xvehoy y 16.7 
devaxifery ¥ 5-4 
Kay aro vexpov épesw B 6.5 
Pbeciper Gas @ 4.12 
(nrotoGas...nai py POoveicOae BP 4. 24 
POcvos (def.) B 9.3; 10.1 
- hboves ¥ 19.3 
Pbovovpevos @ 12. 23 
POovepoi B 11.3 
gudAn “Apeos 94-43 1111 
@iBiria Arreca ap. y 1K7e 
diravror wavres a 11.26 
Piravrot B 13.9 
ro Gudciv (def.) 8 4.2, Append. (A) vol. 1 
P. 293 

durcioba: (def.) @it.17 
Greil os psojcorras B 21.13 
gdirdpacras a It. 26 
direpyla dvev dvedevOepias a 5. 6 
ed eraipos a7.18; B12. 13 
dartcrapia a7.18 
PAjpov 6 veoxpiri)s ¥ 12. 3 
ei3n pedias B 4. 28 
diroyéAcros B 13.15 


droylrores B 12.16; 13.15 
irodixeiy a 12.35; erodixes B 23. 23 
dirodo£or srepi rs B 10.3 
prodofoiow éxi rime B 10.4 
prolwor B 13.8 
pirdbeos 817.6 
Paros (def.) B 4. 3 
xa@ avrov alperos 6 Pidos a 6, 12 
o hiros ray 7déor ati.17 
rou dirov epiopévov a 5.16 
adixovort Tous piteus a 12.24 
dirov hirous B4.6 
ol pidos advAaxras ai24 
dur0ixeros B 12.13 
Pirowos @¥i.37 
tAoxoAakes a 11.26 
Pir oxparns B 3.13 


Diroarjrny 8edrypévoy vo Hparvos 
y it. m3 
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rAodoyos 8 23. 11 
idopnha y¥34 
roverxos 8 4.12 
of dirom«os a 6.30; 10.4; 11.14; 
8 12.6 

irororeia bat y 2.8 
ex pirocodias 8 20.7 
idAorexvor a II. 26 
of didroripos a 6. 30 
eidroripos @11.27; B9.14 
idoripos B 10. 3 


ol emt Grrocogig gidoripovperoe B. 2.13 


ror mourras B 2.22; 10.4 
Girovew ws puonoovres B 13.4 
Pirodiros B 4.26; 12.13 
oi droypryaros a 6. 30; 8 12.6 
iroypnuaria a7.18 
poBos (def.) B 5. 1, 13 

6 PoPos xardwukis ris coriv = 8B: 13-.7 

poBepa B 5.2 

oPeporyros a 5.11 
Powils vee xpéres 82.9 
ownxodacrvdAos y 2.13 
darey a5.17 
Popa ris év rots yéverw avdpar B15. 3 
hopptyé ayopdos yi 
Poppds 87.3 
oprinos B 21.15"; y 1.5” 
dca ri)y hoprixoryra rev dxpoaray 

B 21.15 
vi potpiagy ; ap. ¥ 14.10 
dpomoss (def.) a9.13; BI.5 
of dpdvepos a7. 21 
guAaxt a 8.5; 820.5 

duAaxny alret a 2.19 

duiaxis tis xadpas @ 4.7, 10 

PuAacrnpiop a 4.10 

vAaxrixos a12.19; 84.17 

duAarrovres ai5.21 
duce a 4.3; 10.7, 13; 13.2 

Ta Ty hice dyaba a9. 17 

duce: owovdaorepey dperal = a.:Q,. 22 

xara vow idvas all.3 

TO kata Guow nov a 11,25 

da hiow @ 12.14 
vow (the true nature) B 15.3 


sparoyv €(nr7On xara puow 6 wep né- 
puke 71.3 
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Pov7...peydry...piKpd...pery y 1.4 
Pern mavrey ray popiey pupntixoraroy 


71.8 
Xafpias a7.133; y10.72 
Xatpnpoy B 23.29; y 1226 
TO xaNerdy opifera a 6. 27 
xaXerds 74-35 14.14n! 
Xadpns @15.15; y10.72@ 
Xapidnpos B 23.17 
XGpew vrroupyeiv B7.2 
& yapwivra rois Pros a 6.29. 
xapis (def.) 87.23; 4.29 
weil xeyapropevas 8 3.8 
Kexapiopévous B 3.17 
wraySnpou xdperos Onpsoupyses ap. y 3. 3 
Xdpwra roy réxrova y 17. 16 
xelpous kal yrrous rot xepdaivew 8 5.7 
XQopv 8 23.11 
To XiAwvetoy B 12.14 
xiuePra y 11.6 
xiroy 8B 19.10 
xAcevalover xal oxemrrover B 2.12 
xAevagrai B 3.9; 6.20 


xAwpa xai fvatwa ra mpdypara ap. y 3.4 


Xorpiros y144 
xpnparivew a4.4 
XpnoOas.. .nexrije bas a5.7 


xeypnpévos (consulting an oracle) 


B 23. 12 
Xpyopodrdyot @15.143 ¥5-4 
xpnoronbns 8 21. 16 
Xpncropitia a 5. 4, 16 
xpynorodidros a 5.16 
K€ ypovixores B 3.13 
Xponoréor y 17.2 
Xpovos @ 3.45 7.32 


(rosros) éx rob Trav xpdvoy oxoreiv B 23. 6 


Xpovorpifery 73-3 
xpuarddpsopy Gp. ¥ 2.15 
ray yubny > 93 


roaurn Aéfes yopa erOupuaros 8 24. 2 


X@pay rrovevy ¥ 17.15 
Xepiey xrijccs a5.7 
AVyvep Waxaloutve y 11.12 

ew y 2.10 
Wevdryopeiy 8B 23.1 


2 A) , 3 . * 
AHAEC Kal ATNGCTON TO ATTEIPON’ 
TIEPAINETAl AE ApIOMG) TIANTA. 


262 INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 
GXNioxeras WevSopaprupiav a 15.17 aptopevoy a 2.7 
ol Wevdopaprupourres a14.6 os y1-55 3-3 
Warol Adyou y 2. 3, 6 @s aiel roy cpotoy ap. @ 11. 25 
Weyos a3.3 waved a 7.28 
Wodos y 2.13 @s dados elrety al.12; 5.2; 
Wodades romrai ¥33 B9.8; 18.1 
Yux} woia xurjors B 23. 13 os elneiv dros ali 
ra Wuxpa ¥ 31,3 os elieiy a2! 
TO Wuypoy éuroiovcs 73-3 @s eimeiy xuptwrarny tye siorw To 
Wuxpoy ev rais peradopais y 3-4 400s a 2.4 
Yomopa xcararivew...yropdy déxerOar oddev ws eros eizreiy a 2.14 
ap. y 4.3 ws rept éxacroy eiveiy Bul 
oxedov as elrreiy a 2.4 
adoiyra a5.12 ds éml ro wodv a 2.9, 14 (645), 15 
avopacptvas peradépew 82.12 £8 os éml ro woAU B 25. 8, 10 
ona 816.1 ra ouveyyvs...ds ravra a 9. 28 
Spas 82.1% dare (loosely used) B 22. 16" 
dvev xdAXovs apaioss ¥4-3 dove (redundant) B 23.14"; 
apicbn y 2.1 y 15. 3" 





ae 
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fallacy of accident 
‘accumulation’ (¢sro«co8oxet>) 
accusative of ‘local affection’ 
a 13.10; 89.4 
action 7 1.3", 3 
Aeschines (s68wrds) 714.7 
Agathon or Theodectes (?) quoted § 23.1 


B 24.6 
a7. 31 


Albania B 3.6 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis ar.1e 
alibi 825.11 
ambiguity, avoidance of 1 5:4 
fallacy of verbal ambiguity B 24.2 


argument from ambiguous terms 8 23.9 
‘ amplification’ ag. 40; y6.1 
topic of amplification and depreciation 

B 19. 26 
argument from analogy § 19.23; 23. 5,17 
Anaxandndes y 4.4; 10.7¢; 11.8; 12.3 


anger 82 
antecedent and consequent B 19. 6 
Antisthenes B 24. 2p. 306n!; y 4. 3 


Antiphon’s Meleager B 23. §(?),20 
aorist and present infinitive @4-9 
ARISTOTLE, 

his brevity and obscurity, @ 15.37; 


B 19. 20, 23; 21.11; 23.20; yIpt 
exceptionally clear in ¥y 1083 1—6 
carelessness of style 

a 6.24 (xal of daira); 8 18 init. 

quotes memoriter a 6.24; B 19. 14; 

21.32; 79-7 

misquotations y 4.1n!; a 11.83 15. 13 
references to his own works, 


dx réy avadurixay a 2.8, 14 
éy rots ay. Suuproras a 2.18 
dy rots dtadexrexols B 24.10 


elpyras dy rots wept rocnrixis 
y 1.103 2.2 


reGewpyras dv ras wepl wajoews (sic 


MSS) 7 2.5 
éy rots peOodicots a2.10 
SinxpBwras éy rois wokiriuxots «= a 8.7 


éx TOY TOWLKOY 
éy TOS TOWtKOLS. 


a2.9; 7 18.5 
B 22.103 23.9 
(see Gk. index). 
his (supposed) dislike of Isocrates 
@ 9. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 
Plato’s metaphorical use of éwirelvew 
transmitted to Ar. a 4.12 
uses prep. with case instead of direct 
government of verb a9. 14 
triple division of ‘ goods’ (of mind, body 


and estate) as. 4 
Aristotle’s 

Eth, Nicom. 1 1 init. as6.1 

Eth. 1 § (def. of happiness) a 6.8 


Eth, 11 6 init. (def. of virtue compared 
with that in Phet.) a9.4 
L£th. 11 7 (list of virtues, compared) 


26.8; 9.5 

Eth. 117 (pObvos, vépeots, ewsxatpexaxia) 
corrected B 9. 3—5" 
Eth. 111 4 (Boddnois) a 10.8 


Eth. U1 g (ol Oardrrios), inconsistency 
discussed B 5.18 
Eth. IV 11 init. (different treatment of 
wpadrns) B 3.3 
Eth. 1v 12 sub fin. (distinction between 
dpecxos and xé\aé disregarded in Rhet.) 
86.8 
Eth. V 10 (issue of fact) 717.2 
Eth. and Xhet. compared as to treat- 
ment of ‘ pleasure’ a6.7 
ditlo as to view taken of the virtues 
a9. 10 


Aristotle’s Politics 1 1 init. ast 
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Ar. Pol. 1 9 (on ‘ wealth’, more exact than 
Ret.) @5.7 
Fol. 11-7 (duadcoPhvas) _ ¥ Iles 
fol, 11 g (Spartan women) a 5.6 
Fol, 11 12 (dvouddrwois) y 11.5 
Pol, il § (Sdvavoo: and Ojres) 
ag. 26, 37 
Pol. tv (vit) 16, 17 (prime of life) 
B 14. 4 


fol. Vi (tv) 4 differs from Rhef. on the 

subjects of deliberation a 4.7 
Pol. Vil (V1) 4 (4x6 reves rbwov) a 11. 16 
account of constitutions in /o/. com- 


pared with those in Ref. a 8.4 

the Politics compared with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations as.7n 
Aristotle’s ToXcreva @ 4.13 


two rhetorical uses of the study of 
Politics a 8.1 
Aristotle’s Poet. c. 4 §§ 1—5 (on love of 
imitation) art. 23 
Aristotle’s Topics, their relation to the 
Rhet. a7 init.; 8 23 p. 237 
Problem XV11I. 3 (examples and enthy- 
memes) @ 2.10 
‘art’ independent of ressst Qi. 14 
use of definite article 6 Zwxpdrns (gui est 


apud Platonem) @ 9. 30n! 
generic use of articlea 7.13; 12.8; 15.123 
B 4.73 21.6 


attraction of relative and antecedent 
. @2.113 §. 15 
attraction (Wore dldos elvax) 


-B 2.4 
auctoritas a2.3 
audience, three kinds. of a 3.2 


augment of verbs beginning with o- B 12.8 
authority of distinguished men B 25.7 


Babington, Professor Churchill y 2.11; 8.6 
Bacon quoted 
@1.143 6.185 7.353 4. 31,363 18.123 
B 1.93 2.13 10. p. 123; 10, p. 123; 
12- p. (393 13+ 4575 
7 153595 2.5 
Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon a 5.10n 
Bain’s Emotions and Will @II143 
B 1.8; 2.6; 5.1; 61; 8 23 310. p. 122 


benevolence, inclination to, B7 
general benevolence, of Christian origin 
B 8.23 


Bentley’s Phalaris 8 21.6 
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Biblical quotations, 
Genesis xxvii. 36 B 23.29; Matt. xxiii. 
35 214.6; Mark i. 11 (d&yawyres) 
@ 7. qin’; ix. 41 (‘cup of water’) 
a5 9; 1 Ep. of St Peter ii. 14 
B 6. 18; 1 Ep. of St John ii. 16 
8 6.18; iv. 18 B 4. 27 
Blass quoted 
B 19. 14; 24.6; ¥ 3.1, 3, &e. 
Bonitz (index Aristotéficus, etc.) 
@7.16; 8 22.16; 23.7, &e. 


Brandis Bir.3n*; 8 22. 16 p. 2350; 

; 25.33; 26.5 
bronze coinage y 2.11 
brutality @ 14.5 


Butler, Bishop, 8 49.2; quoted, 8. 9 init,; 
8. 31 injt. 


calumny 7 15.1 
causes of human action, seven in number, 
a210.7 


the inference from cause to effect 23.25 


change of choice, argument from £8 23. 19 
characteristics of youth, old age, and 


prime of life B cc. 312—I14 
children, blessing of a 5.6 
CICERO 

de inventione 11 § 112 6B 7.2 


de Oratore Book 1 § 32 B11. 53 y 1.9n; 
§ 202 a 1.12 
Book 11 § 81 7 1.43 § 165 B 23. 10; 
168 8 23.11; 172 B 23.4; 178 B 1.43 
186 B 21.153; 219 B 12. 16; 
254 y 11.6; 255 y 2.123; 284 
7 11.65 342 @ 9.15 348 @ 9. 38; 
331 and 323 y 14.75 325 y 14-13 
336 B 1g init.; 337 y 12.13 342 
a9. 1 
Book II} § 40 y 5. 1; 149 y 2. 6; 
153 ¥ 2-33 155 and 163 y 2.12; 
161 y 2.133 175 ¥ 9.55 307 @ 7. 
303; 212 ¥ 7.23; 213 y 1.43 216 
77.10 
Brutus § 82 B at. 10; § 272 B31. 7; 
§ 258 y 5.1 
Orator § 40 B 21.75 4441.33 554. 3. 
43; 7077.2; 81 723.6; 87 B12. 16; 
88 y 18.7; 117 B 23.75 142 8 23. 3; 
1458 19.12; 172 78.13 175 71.93 
178 y 9. 6; 189 and 193 y 8.43 202 
Y 2-33 208 y 12.2; 209 and 220 
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y 8&1; 210 7 7.113 228 y 8&2, 6; 
and 9. 5 
pro Flacco § 9 7 15.10 
pro Milone § 32 B 23.353 $41 B 23. 26 
pro Murena y 18.7; c. 39 § 83, « 6.19 


citizenship, conditions of as.5 
Cleon 7 8.1 
‘climax’ a 7. 31 
* colours of good and evil’ a7.4n! 
combination, fallacy of B 24.3 
comparative, double a7. 18"; B84 


confusion of expression (substitution of 
author himself for character described by 


him) B 3.17 
confusion of two constructions Bi.1 
coniugata B 23.2 
connective particles y 5-2 
conquestio 8 31. to 
consequence, fallacy of B 24.7 
consequents, argument from £8 23. 14, 15 


inference from consequents to antecedents 


B 23. 18 
‘ contrary’ defined ¥y 2.10 
contraries, arguments from 8 19.1; 23. 23 
contraries 7 9,8" 
‘contrary instance’ B 25.8 
conventional and real facts B 4. 23 
courage ag. 8 
‘ crooked’ ai.g 
cui bono B 23.21, 28 
cupping instruments y 2.12 


date of the Rhetoric (Schmidt etc.) 
B 20.33; 22.7,19; 23.6 


dative, difficult use of B 13. 16 
dativus ethicus @ 15.13 
inference from decision already pronounced 
8 23.12 

defective verbs, xetyas a1.7 
érdraia @ 13.10 

definition, argument from B 23.8 


degrees (three) in scale of mora] nature 


a 14.5 
deliberative branch of Rhetoric, materials 

for a cc. 6—8 
delivery 71.3 


Demosthenes, his same only once men- 


tioned in the Rhetoric B 24.8 
Dem. Socot. de nom. §§ 7, 10 B 233. 11 
Dem. Callicl. init. Bar. 15* 
Dem. Left. § &%4 B 23.6" 

% 
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Dem. wepl raw wpds 'AdétarSpov cuvOnxur 
B 23. 18 
Demosthenes (n0/ the orator) 8 23. 33 y 4-3 
demum @I.7 
detailed description, amplification produced 
by @ 7.31 
Dickens yitop.1ron!; 17. 16 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quotes Rie. 
B 23. 3; ¥ 10.7 


diminutive terminations ¥ 2.15 
divisions of the speech 7 13.1 
‘division’, argument from B 23. 10 
Donaldson 213.93; B99. 11 


‘dropping’ (a pitcher), no exact Greek 

equivalent for a 6. 33 note. 
Dryden B15.33 76.7 
double readings B 23.4 


ellipse of subjunctive of elva: (rare) 8 25.9 
ellipse of potpay B 2.17 
emendations suggested £8 13.16; 715.5 


emotion of power @ Ii. 14 
emulation B 11 init. 
end (to begin implies to end) B 19. 6 
English diminutives 7 2.15 
of enthymemes in general § 2¢; cf. y 17.17" 
on envy B 10 init. 
Epicharmus G 7-31; B21. 6* 
epideictic branch of rhetoric, materials for 
29 
episodes 17.11 
epithets Y 2-95 3-3 
limiting epithets 7 6.7 
equity @ 13.133 15. 10 


ethical character of the speech caused by 
dparnors, dpery and evran B1.5 
euphemisms a 9. 28, 29 
Euphron (Xen. Hell. vir 3) B 23. 3 
EURIPIDES 714.6; 15.8 
his answer to the Syracusans B 6. 20 
his style YUQp 12; 2.5 
Eur. Androm. (780 peuvncdas wévuv) a 11.8 


Hee. 864 821.2 
Hippol. 612 (ppyv dvdporos) vy 15.8; 
@ 15. 33” 

LHippol. 989 B 22.3 
Iphig. Aul. 80 y 1t.2 
Lphig. Taur. 727 y 6.4 
1163 7 14.10 

1186 (étéveveas) Qi. 

Medea 194—796 B 21.2, 6,7 
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Eur. Orest. 234 @ Ir.20 
Troades 969 7 17-15 
990 B 23.29 
1051 8 21.5 
Antiope a 11.28 
Meleager 79.4" 
Sthenelus B a1.2 
Lelephus ¥ 2.10 
Thyestes B 23.1 
Oceneus y 16. 7 
exaggeration, fallacy of B 24.4 
‘example’ (wrapddecyua) B 20. 2 
eye, the seat of shame, love, &c. £6.18 
fables B 20. 2 
fact, topic of B 19. 16 


fallacious inference of the audience y 7.4 
fallacies, logical B 24 p. 301—2 
fallacy from the omission of when and how 


B 24.9 

enumeration of rhetorical fallacies B 24 
fallacies, verbal B 24 p. jor 
on fear Bs 
forensic branch of rhetoric a 10—15 
formal and material proofs B 23 p. 237 
a fortiors B 19. 3, 4 
the Franks bad neighbours 8 21.12 
' friendship @ 5.16; B4; 12.3 
Gaisford a4.13 9.2 (p.120n.); 12.30; 
B 2. 14n}, &c. 

Garnck 7 12.3 
gender, change of, in antecedent and rela- 
tive ai.2 
generalisation (illicit) B 21.10 
genitive absolute 7 19.2 


genitive absolute for case after verb 
88.11; 23. 30 
genitive case plural with ri omitted, used 
for the direct predicate in apposition to 
the subject, e.g. raw nddwy (ri) atll.g 
genuineness of the third book of the Rhet. 


8 26.5 
genus and species @ 2.21 
Goldsmith (‘ talking age’) B 13.12 


Gorgias, Elean Speech y 15.113 irony of, 
7 7-113 3-43 his metaphors, y 3.4; 
Olympic speech, y 14.2; his poetic style, 
7 1.9; his sayings, y 3-4; 17.113 18.7 

greater to less, argument from B 23.4 
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Hamilton, Sir William a 10.8 

happiness, analysis of as 

Herodotus I 1 7 9. 2; I] 141 B 24. 6n.; 
III 14 8 8.12 


Herodotus and Sophocles 7 16.9 
high-mindedness ag. it 
‘history’ @ 4. 7,13 
Hobbes B 4. 3n); 8.2; 10 p.122 


HoMER, quoted or referred to, 
Miad 11 y 14.6; 82 8 2.7; 2550 6.20; 
356 8B 2.6; 477 y 2.10 
II 160, 176,06. 22; 196 8 2.7; 298 a6. 22; 
557% 15.13; 675, 672, 673 y 12. 4 
IV 126 y 11. 3 
VI 484 @IILI2 
IX 385, 388, 390 y 11.16; 522 79.93 
588—590 a 7. 31; 644 8 2.6 


XI 542—3 Y9-115 573 Y TI. 3 
XII 243 621.11 
XIII 587, 799 7 11.3 
XV 542 7¥ 113 
XVI 59 B 2.6 
XVIII 98 «3.6; 1rogarr.9, 8 2.2; 
309 8 21.11 
XX 164, 442, 445 y 4.1 
XXI 168 Vy 11.3 
XXIII 108 @1I.12 
XXIV 54 B 3. 16 
Odyssey 
Ir 7 14.6 
IV 204 7 17.6 
VI 327 YI4Qi 
IX 504 B 3. 16 
XI 597 ¥ 11.3 
XIV 26 B 3.6; 214 y102 
XV 399, 400 ar.8 
XIX 361 ¥ 16.10 
XXIT 347 a7. 33 
XXIII 263 et seqq. ¥ 16.7 
Homer's metaphors 7 11.3 
Homer and the Chians B 23.31 
Salamis and Athens @ 1§. 13 


Horace 4. F. 156 seq. 8 6.123 12 init. 
A. P. 169 seq. 8 13 init.; 8 13. 6, 


7) 8, 9; 1§ 
impersonal use of ovpvedet ef sim. B 19.24 
improbability, antecedent B 23.22 


incentives and deterrents, argument from 
considering 8 23. 21 
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inconsistency between outward profession 
and real feeling, argument from, 8 23. 16 


indignatio B 21. 10 
of ‘ righteous indignation’ B Qg init. 
induction 8 20.2; 23.11 
argument from similar inflexions £8 23.2 
intendere and remittere @ 4.12 
interpolations @ 15. 26 
‘ interrogation’ y 18.1 
interrogatives without copula B 21.18 


‘Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric’ cor- 
rected at.103 15.8; 8 20.7; y 13-3 
snventio a2.3 
Iphicrates, on himself, a 7. 32; 9.313; on 
his son, 8 23. 173 on Callias, y 2. 73 on 
Chares, y 10.7; on Epidaurus, y 10. 7; 
on the Thebans and Philip, 8 23. 6; 
Speech against Aristophon, 8 23. 7; 
against Harmodius, B 23. 6, 8; against 
Nausicrates, y 15.2 
irregularity of construction (superfluous ody 
in resumption) B91 
ISOCRATES, 
Aristotle’s (supposed) ill-will towards 
a 9. 38 p. 186"; > 16.4 


his ‘ philosophy’ B 20.7 
his withdrawal from practice in law- 

courts a g. 38" 
his digressions y 17.1 
wept dyridécews (88 141—9) 7 17.16 


($§ 217—220) f 23. 10” 


Archidamus § 50 Y17.17 
Evagoras § 45 a 9. 36 

88 65—O9 B 23.123 24.2 
wpos Ev0ivou B 19. 14" 
Helen y 14.1; B 23.12 
ae Pace 7 17. 10 
Panathenaicus § 32 a 9. 36 
| Panegyricus 7 17.10 


Paneg. $ 1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 
149, 181 and 186, all quoted in ¥ 9. 7; 
Paneg. 8 96 and 186 in y 7. 115 14. 2; 
§ 151 (zpooxuvoidyres) a 5.9"; § 172 
¥y 10. 7%. 

Philippus, $8 4—7, 23, 72—78 in y 17. 
16"; PAdl. § 61, y 11.7; 875, ¥ 10.53 
8127,y7 11.2 


fant a1r.7 
justice aq. 7 
fallacy of language B 24.2 
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relations of different kinds of law a 13 


legal issues (dugioPyrices) a1.6; 3.6; 
13.9; 7 16.6 
Lessing quoted 8 8.1 
lexicographical notes 
in Book a 


dAafoveia a 2.7; dvadaBeiy 1. 10; awAds 
(four senses) 2. 4; dwod:déyat 1. 7; dro- 
vebev 1. 11; Sidra. rr; SivacOa g. 36; 
€& bwoyulou 1.7; éxl 1.73 4.6; ént 
(verbs compounded with) 13.93 éwrero- 
Ajjs 15.22; émxtoxorety 1.8; Epyoy 
2.12; 487 1.7; loropla 4.8; xdpros 
2.4; Gdowocely 1.2; wAdw 1.143 wvev- 
oridy 2.18; wmodcTixwrepos 1. 10; 
wpayuarevecOar 1.3; pnropela 2.103 
cuvdAdNaypa .. cuvrOnxa... cupPdrd\ua 
1,103 4. 113 -Totovros (such as above 
described) 5. 6 
in Book 8 
dvadidévar B 15. 33 arorupwavife 5.14; 
dylxopos 12.4; Bralowots 23. 153 Bov- 
Aerat 23.7; SvvacOa 5.13; edypepla 
2.12; xar’ edOuwplay 2.9; éwnpeaopos 
2.2; Opvdrciy 21.11; KegpaNrls 19. 10; 
cbdoxos 16,2; orpdyyudos 21.7; ouKo- 
gayrla 24.10; dpayt 20.6; dopa 
15.3 
in Book + 
dcarpiBal y 17. 10; évddotuos 14. 13 éfad- 
Adgat 2.23 Epyor 5.6; pdoupos 9.6 


liberality @Q.10 
fondness of like for like @ II. 25 
Lucretius I 716—733 vy 5-4 
III §3 B 17.6 
the ludicrous @ 11.29 
Lycophron Y 3-13 9-73 17. 11" 
Lysias B 23. 6n.3 23.19; y 19. 1" 
Lysias contra Eratosth. ult. ¥ 19.6 
Orat. Funebr. 7 10. 7" 
magnificence in expenditure @Q. 12 
Martial x11 51 612.7 
on maxims B 21 init. 
memoria technica B 8. 14n! 
metaphor from strings of the lyre a 4.12 
metaphors ¥y cc. 2-3; 10.7 
confusion of metaphor y 2.9" 
J. S. Mill y 10. 6 
argument from mistakes B 23. 28 
Montaigne quoted B 2.13 
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popular morality a 13.12; 85.8 
(justice no advantage) a7. 22 
(xpdrrew rd. rots €xOpois xaxd) a 6. 26 
motives for wrong-doing alos 
Munro, correction suggested by a7. 4! 
inference from names B 23.29 
narration 7 16 
description by negatives 7 6.7 


variation of negative, with no apparent 
difference of sense £6. 4 
neuter article with collective abstract 


notion 89.3 
neuter dual with singular verb @ 2.19 
neuter plural with singular verb B 6.27 
characteristics of noble birth B 15.2 
‘odd,’ of striking excellence, a 6. 28n! 
characteristics of old age B 13.118 
omission of ‘ subject’ @ 7.40 
arguments from opposites B 23.1 
oracles 5:4 
‘ parable’ B 20. 4n 
paradoxical declamations B 24.6 
parallelisms of expression 79-9 
parenthesis 75-7 
argument from parts to whole B 23. 13 


abnormal formation of the passive voice 


@ 12.22 

Appendix (B) vol. Ip. 297; 8 3.75 y 1.35 
17.3 

patience (xpaérys) B 3 
perfect imperative passive @ It. a9 


Pericles, funeral oration, @ 7. 34; y 10. 7a; 
on Aegina y 10.7¢; on the Samians, 
and Boeotians y 4.3; on Lampon, 
y 15.1; degeneracy of his family, 
B 15-3 

the period and its construction 79 

peroration 719 

physical theory of heat applied to human 


passions B 12. pp. 139, 1455 13-7 

Pindar (dpecroy per vdwp) a7.14 

Isth, 1V (v) 20 y1t7.11" 

Of. VI 13 B 12.6 

11 82 (146) (Cycnus) B 22.13 

on pity 2 B8 
PLATO 


Apol. c. 15, 27.C 
LEuthyd. 274 eweoxbre 


8B 23.8; vy 18.2 
a21.8 
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Gorgias 463 © B 23; 469 B a@ 7. 223 
484 Ea 11.28 

Menex. 135 D ag. 30; y 14.11 

Phaedrus 131 D, 241 E y 7.113 266 D 
y 13-53 267C (yrwpodoyla) 8 21.1; 
338 Dy 781 


Protagoras 339 B yt1.2 
Republic 469 D, 488 A, 601 B 7 4-3 
Aristippus on Plato B 23.123 p. 265 
on unpractical philosophers B 21.2 
analysis of pleasure ee 
pleasure of learning @ 11.23; 79.8 
plural for singular 7 6. 4 


plural (esp. of proper names) used in gene- 
ralised sense B 22.3 
Plutarch on characters of youth and old 
age B 12, pp. 139 and 145 


‘ posting’ defaulters B 23. 25 
encomiums on poverty B 24.6, 7 
characteristics of power B17 


prepositions éx- and cuv- separable in sense 
from verb with which they are com- 
pounded B 4.12 
use of preposition with its case instead of 
the direct government of the verb a 9. 14 
prime of life B 14.4 
the ‘probable improbable’ B 24. 10 
arguments for probability of future events 
B 19. 23 
on propriety of style ¥7-1 
‘universal’ modes of rhetorical proof 8 20 


the prophetic office ¥ 17.10 

PROVERBS 
del KoNowds rapd KoAody @ II. 25 
alel rdv Suocoy @ 1.25 
"Arrixds xdpotxos B 21.12 
Eyvw 5¢ Onp Onpa QI. 28 
év ofOarpors elvar alde B 6. 18 
él Gdpats ryv Vopiay a 6, 22 
Qk BruKa répwrec ait. 25 
lx Gves ddds S¢ovrac B 23.22 
Kay awd vexpod dépey p65 
6 Kaprdadios viv Aayw y ll. 14 
Kavnos Epws B 25.4 
Kepapevs Kepapet B 4. 21; 10.6 
xouwds ‘Epuns B 24.2 
phwor ed Epdew yéporra a5. 14 
Mucwy Xela, @ 12. 20 


yymios, 6s wxarépa xrelyas waidas xara- 
Aelwet @15.14; 82.04 
6 rH Soxov pépwr 7 12. 3 
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wavruw wepl wavra 29.4 
awpopdoews Sera: udvor 4 rovnpla 

a 12.33 
Ta Kaxd cuvdyes Tous avOpirous a 6. 20 
ta oréugura Seitrat éXalov B 23.22 
70 €dos wplarOacxal rovs Glas) = 8 23. 15 


70 auyyeres yap xal POovety éxlorarac 


B 10.5 

Punch quoted a 12.19 

punctuation 7 5.6; 8.6 

puns B 23.293 y 11. 6—8 

purity of language 7 5-3 
QUINTILIAN, 

Institutio Oratoria 117.27 v1.5 


HI 3.4 7 1.73 6.26 B 24.33 6. 34 
B 23.21; 7.25 429.28; 7.23 ag. 30; 
8.8 +7 14.1,12; 8.22—26 8B 19 init.; 
8.62 y12.5;63 7 12.6; 9.4 17-115 
9-5 ¥ 13-3145 Y 17-145 9-28 @ 9. 35 

IV 1. §,6,37 ¥14.7572 ¥ 14-8; 2. 31 
716.43 5.6 B1.3 

V proem. rai. 3; 10.17 8 12.13 To. 
30, 31 B 23.29; 10.42 B 23.6; 10.55 
B 23.133 10. 73 82381 p. 239, 23§ 11; 
10.74 B 23. 14, 29; 10.78 819.12; 
B 23.33 10.85 B 23.2; 10. 86—93 
B 23. 4; 10.94 B 23. p. 238; 12. 8 
717.73; 13.10 B 23.7 

VI 1.3 ¥ 19.63 3. 23—112 y 18. 7; 
3-29 7 2-13 

Vil 4.44 8 24.3 

VIIL 2.14 Y 5.3331 ¥ 7-23 3 Il —14 
7 12.15 3. 37 77-95 3-89 y 10.6; 
5. 4 621.2; §.8 B 21.9 

1X 4.45 781 
4-134 79-5 

x13.8 y 12.2 

XI152 7 14.8 


rectum...curvum (metaph.) @1.8 
argument from ‘mutual relation of notions’ 


B 23-3 
retaliation a12.27; 85.8 
retort B 23.7 
rhetorical artifices ai4. 5 
rhetorical definition of friendship a 5.16 


rhetorical proofs, threefold division 4 2.3 


rhetoric, relation to dialectics a1.15¢; 
2.7 
rhetoric, triple division of @ 3.1 
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rhythm in prose 78 
ridicule @11.29; y 18.7 
La Rochefoucauld B 4-3 
John of Salisbury quoted aI.2 


Greeks measured from the object seen, to 


themselves, air.16; 15.17 
self-control ag.9 
universality of self-love a@ 11.26 
sense-construction 85.13 n! 
virtues of the number seven 8B 14.4 


SHAKESPEARE, 

Ant. and Cleoop. U § B2.20; As you 
like it, 11 7.143-—166, 156 B 12 init.; 
21.9; Cymb. 1 5.1 8 21.10; Ham. 
12.146 B 21.10; IIIT 1. 59 ¥ 2-93 
Hen. IV. 11. 84 7 16.10; Hen. JV. 
p. 1. 11.100 B 2.20; Fok 1 1. 187 
B 2.26; Yulius Caesar Wl 2 a 2.43 
ir 2.174 B 8.16; II 2.221 ¥ 3. 43 
IV 3.116 8 3.8; Lear Ill 2.4 Y 3-15 
IV 1.3 B 5. 143 V 3-230 8 8.6; Mac- 
bth 1 7.60 a 4.12; V § B 2. 20; V 8.4 
B 4.9; V8 19 75-43 Merchant of 
Ven. IV 1.209 a 12.31; Merry Wrves 
13.49 y 210; Mids. N. D. V 1.250 
B 4.9; Richard I/, 1 3. 131 B 10 init. ; 
Il 1.73 B 23.29; Romeo and Faulied, 
V 1.68 8B .14; Zempest IV 1.152 @ 7. 
31; Zimon 111 2.49 B 6.7; Troilus 
and Cressida \ 3.241 8 6. 11. 

Shakespeare’s clowns B 21.9 
on shame B 6 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen 

a 5.95 7-323 B7-3 


fallacy from the ‘sign’ B 24.5 
significant names B 23. 29 
objection from similars B 25.6 


simile 14 

Simonides, on Corinth, a 6. 24; epigrams, 
@ 7. 323 9. 31; dunp rerpdywros, y II. 23 
answer to Hiero’s wife, 8 16. 2; Olym- 
pic ode, y 2. 14 

‘size’ mentioned among personal advan- 
tages @5.4 

Dr Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, supple- 
mented § 12.145 23-11, 223 Y. 11.13 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations compared 


with the Polrtics a 5.7 0. 
‘social contract’ a 15. 28 
Socrates’ Apologia (Theodectes) £8 23.13 
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Socrates, Archelaus 8 23. 8; his family de- 
generated, 8 15.3; the ‘Socratic dia- 
logues,’ y 16. 8; Socr. and Meletus 
B 23.133 7 18.2 

Socratic illustrations from mechanical arts 


B 20. 4 
solution of rhetorical fallacies B 25 init. 
sophistical answer 7 18.4 


SOPHOCLES, 

*Axawy aUdAAoyos and oivdecrvoy B 24. 6" 
Soph. Ajax 114 (Hermann on) B 10.2 
Soph. Antig. 223 y 14-10; 450 seq. a15.6; 

456 a 13.2; 688—700 y 17.16; 912 16.9 


Oecd. Tyr. 774 +7 14. 6 
Teucer B 23.7; ¥ 15-9 
Tyro B 23. 29 
Sophocles, the great storehouse of Greek 
idiom B 10, 2” 
his sobriety of style 7 2.10 
Sophocles and Herodotus 7 16.9 


Sophocles (statesman and orator) 
@ 14.33 7 15.3; 18.6 
V1.9; 2.13 
Y1-9 


degrees of sound 
speech characteristic of man 
Spengel a 1.123 2.6, 8; 
81.1 p.2; 18 init.; 18. 43 23 init.; 
23. 3 Pp. 2443 23-4, 18, 18, 20; 26. 5; 
7 7-6; 18.5, 6 &c. 


Spenser ¥ 3-2 
Spes, sperare, (voces mediac) B 8.7 
squaring the circle B 19.5 


stock subjects of Athenian declaimers 
B 22.6 
Stoics 8 8.2; 8 10 p. 122; B rrinit.; 7 2.3 
Stasinus, Cypria a1s.143 B 2.11 
style appropriate to the three branches of 
rhetoric y 12.1 
substantive taking the case of its verb 
a 7.32; B4.31n'; 20.9 
removal of suspicion B 23. 24 


faults of taste 7 3-1 
Theodectes, Ajax B 23.20, 24; on Socra- 
tes B 23.13, 18?: Alcmacon B 23.3; 
Orestes B 24. 3; éx rot vbuou B 23.11, 17 
Theodorus (the rhetorician) 


B 23.28"; 7 11.63 13.5 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Theodorus (the actor) 
Dr W. H. Thompson quoted 
B 23.93 73-1543 17-113 18. 7, &e. 
Thrasymachus B21. 10°; 23. 29; 
v1.73; 8.43 IF. 13 
consideration of time, argument from 
B 23. 6 
Timotheus (the Dithyrambic poet) 
74043 080101 


y 2.4 


‘trade,’ Greek contempt for @5.7 
travels round the world @ 4.13 
‘two sides to every question’ B84 
tyrants and body-guards a@2.19 


arguments from universal consent 
B 23.12; p. 264n! 
Vahlen quoted @ 13.2; 
B 18 init.; 18.2; 22.16; 24.2; 25.3; 26.5; 
73-1533 7.10, &c. 


valgus and varus 8B 23.15 
velle B 23.7 
via a& ratione ar.2 
Victorius (Vettori) ay.10; 


B9-4; 21.13; 23. 18; 
7 2.8; 11. 6, &c. 
analysis of virtue and vice ag 


vivacity of style ¥ 1 init. 
Waller quoted Y 1-9 
characteristics of wealth B 1.6 
. Whately 72-83 11. 3 
Whewell y8 1 
practical wisdom a9. 13 
guick wit allied to madness B15. 3 
wonder, the origin of learning QI. 21 


different degrees of wrong-doing a 11. 21 ; 
12.143 13-16; 14.13 Y 15.3 

characters of wrong-doers and their in- 
tended victims a 12 
motives to wrong-doing @i05 


Xenophanes a15. 29; 8 23.183 24. 27 
Xenophon, Hellen. Iv 7 B 23.12; Hellen. 
VII 3 8 23. 33 (KadAlas) y 2. 10 


characteristics of youth B 12. 3—16 
Zeno (?) @ 12.10 
zeugma a 4.6n; 9.38 p. 184 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE 
of the Authorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Colla- 
tion of its Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic 
Type made uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a Criti 
cal Introduction prefixed, by the Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A.,LL.D., 
Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of 
the Revisers of the Authorized Version. Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt, 215. 


From the 7émes. 


** Students of the Bible should be particu- 
larly grateful to (the Cambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as- 
sistance of Dr Scrivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Authorized Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to use the wo 
of the Editor, ‘would have been executed 
long ago had this version been nothing more 
than the greatest and best known of English 
classics.’ Falling at atime when the formal 
revision of this version has been undertaken 
by a distinguished company of scholars and 
divines, the publication of this edition must 
be considered most opportune.” 


From the A thenaum. 


** Apart from its religious im ce, the 
English Bible has the glory, which but few 
sister versions indeed can claim, of being the 
chief classic of the language, of having, in 
conjunction with Shakspeare, and in an im- 
apenas scerce more nae ne, fixed the 

age beyond any possibility of important 
chang Thus the recent conkribunons to the 
literature of the subject, by such workers as 
Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal to 
a wide range of sympathies; and to these may 
now be added Dr Scrivener, well known for 
his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa- 
ment criticism, who has brought out, for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of 1611, revised by a comparison with 
later issues on principles stated by him in his 
Introduction. Here heenters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, 
the use of italic type, and the changes of or- 
thography, as well as into the most interestin 
question as to the original texts from whic 
our translation is produced.” 


From the Sfectafor,. 


“*Mr. Scrivener has carefully collated the 
text of our modern Bibles with that of the 


first edition of 16:1, restoring the original 
reading in most doce and marking 

place where an obvious correction nas been 
made ; he has made the spelling as uniform 
as possible; revised the punctuation (punc- 
tuation, as those who cry out for the Bible 
without note or comment should remember, 
is a continuous commentary on the text): 
Carried out consistently the plan of markin 
with italics all words not found in the original: 
and carefully examined the marginal refer- 
ences. The name of Mr. Scrivener, the 
learned editor of the ‘Codex Augiensis,° 
guarantees the quality of the work.” 


From the Methedist Recorder, 


_ “This noble quarto of over 1300 is 
m every respect worthy of editor and pub- 
lishers alike. The name of the Cambridge 
University Press is guarantee enough for its 
perfection in outward form, the name of the 
editor is equal guarantee for the worth and 
accuracy of its contents. Without question, 
it is the best Paragraph Bible ever published, 
and its reduced price of a guinea brings it 
within reach of a large number of students. . 
But the volume is much more than a Para- 
graph Bible. It is an attempt, and a success 
ul attempt, to give a critical edition of the 
Authorised English Version, not (let it be 
marked) a revision, but an exact reproduc- 
tion of the original Authorised Version, as 
eka in r6xz, minus patent mistakes. 

his is doubly ey at a time when the 
version is about to undergo revision. . . To 
all who at this season seek a suitable volume 
for presentation to ministers or teachers we 
earnestly commend this work.” 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


“The work is worthy in every re of 
the editor’s fame, and of the Cam idge 
University The noble English Ver- 
sion, to which our country and religion owe 
so much, was probably never presented be- 
fore in so perfect a form.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, on good writing paper, with one column of 
print and wide margin to each page for MS. notes. This edition will 
be found of great use to those who are engaged in the task of 
Biblical criticism. Two Vols. Crown Quarto, cloth, gilt, 315. 6d, 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE LECTIONARY BIBLE, WITH APOCRYPHA, 
divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of Lessons 
of 1871. Crown Octavo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, 
being the Book of Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of 
David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches. Royal 
24mo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The same in square 32mo, cloth, 62. 


“The ‘Pointed Prayer Book’ deserves and still more for the terseness and clear- 
mention for the new and ingenious system _ ness of the directions given for using it.”— 
on which the pointing has been marked, TJémes. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER, 
for the use of Choirs and Organists. Specially adapted for Congre- 
gations in which the “ Cambridge Pointed Prayer Book” is used. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
in parallel Columns on the same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, 
M.A, late Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Small 
Odtavo. New Edition, with the Marginal References as arranged 
and revised by Dr SCRIVENER. Cloth, red edges. 75. 62 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
THE STUDENT'S EDITION of the above, on /arge writing paper. to, 


cloth. 12s. 
GREEK TESTAMENT, 
ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550, Small Octavo. 35. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW 
in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: 
with Collations of the best Manuscripts. By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
and Archdeacon HARDWICK. Demy Quarto. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK 
in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synoptically arranged: 
with Collations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
and author of a Ma@so-GOTHIC Dictionary. Demy Quarto. Ios. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, 
uniform with the preceding, edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, 
Demy Quarto. 10s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, 
uniform with the preceding, by the same Editor. Demy Quarto. Ios. 


“The Gospel according to Si P hatoad iw _have left nothing undone to prove himself 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions: ual to his reputation, and to produce a 


Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, by the Rev. Walter W. eae M.A., 
Elringtoa and Bosworth Professor rr, 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge 
completes an undertaking designed an 

commenced by that distinguished scholar, 
J. M. Kemble, some forty years ago. He 
was not himself permitted to execute his 
scheme; he died before it was completed 
for a amp ES edition of o ee 

was fini r., subsequently - 
deacon, Hardwicke The remaining Gospels 
have had the good fortune to be edited by 
Professor Skeat, whose competency and zeal 


eq 
work of the highest value to the student 
of Anglo-Saxon. The design was indeed 
worthy of its author. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the value of such a set of Hel 
texts. In these volumes oldest English lies 
before us in various stages, and in at least 
two well-marked dialects. . . . Of the par- 
ticular volume now before us, we can only 
say it is worthy of its two predecessors. We 
repeat that the service rendered to the study 
of Anglo-Saxon by this Syno tic collection 
sant easily be overstated. "—Contem porary 
eview. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


4 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN 
TRANSLATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK oF EZRA, 


discovered, and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a 
facsimile of the MS., by ROBERT L. BENSLY, M.A. Sub-Librarian 
of the University Library, and Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and Caius 


College, Cambridge. 


‘‘Edited with true scholarly complete- 
ness."—-Westminster Review, 

‘““Wer sich je mit dem 4 Buche Esra 
eingehender beschéftigt hat, wird durch die 
obige, in jeder Bezichung musterhafte Pub- 
lication in freudiges Erstaunen versetzt wer- 
den.” —Theologische Literaturzettung. 

**It has been said of this book that it has 


Demy Quarto. 


Cloth, ros. . 


added a new chapter to the Bible, and, start- 
ling as the statement may at first sight ap- 
pear, it is no exaggeration of the actual fact, 
if by the Bible we understand that of the 
larger size which contains the Apocrypha, 
and if the Second Book of Esdras can be 
fairly called a part of the Apocrypha.”— 
Saturday Review. 


THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). 
SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, 
comprising Pirge Aboth and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, 


with Critical and Illustrative Notes, 


By CHARLES TAYIOR, M.A. 


Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge, and 


Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London. 


‘‘The most promising mode of rendering 
its (the Talmud] valuable parts accessible 
seems to be that of the separate publication 
of the more important tracts with a transla- 
tion and critical apparatus. This is what 
Mr Charles Taylor has achieved for the 
interesting Mishnah tract Masseketh Aboth 
or Pirque Aboth, which title he paraphrases 
as ‘‘ Sayings of the Fathers.” These fathers 
are Rabbis who established schools and taught 
in the period from two centuries before to 
two centuries after Christ. They are the 
men who, living in the age immediately 
gucceeding the completion of the Hebrew 
Canon of Scripture, were first able to look 
on that Se pts as a whole and to compare 
passage with passage, discover the bearin 
of one assertion on another, and thus wo 
out the first system of Biblical interpretation, 
theology, and ethics. Their system was in 
full vigour in the time of Christ, and was 
duly imparted to all students—among others, 
of course, to our Lord Himself and to the 
learned Pharisee, St Paul. To a large ex- 
tent it was ahah gt in the early ages of the 
Christian Church, and, through the authority 
conceded to the Fathers of the Church, be- 
came the unquestioned and orthodox system 
of interpretation till modern times. Hence 
it is peculiarly incumbent on those who look 
to Jerome or Origen for their theology or 
exegesis to learn something of their Laake 
Sredeceuiors The New Testament abounds 
with sayings which remarkably coincide with, 
or closely resemble, those of the Jewish 
Fathers; and these latter probably would 
furnish more satisfactory aad frequent illus- 
trations of its text than the Old Testament.” 
—Saturday Review. 

‘*The ‘Masseketh Aboth’ stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It 


Demy 8vo. cloth. ras. 
is of ancient date, claiming to contain the 
dicta of teachers who flourished from ac. 200 
to the same year of our era. The ise 
time of its compilation in its present formis, 
of course, in doubt. Mr Taylor's explana- 
eory and illustrative commentary is very full 
and satisfactory.” —Sfectator. 


‘“*If we mistake not, this is the first pre” 
cise translation into the English language 
accompanied by scholarly notes, of any por- 
tion of the Talmud. In other words, it is 
the first instance of that most valuable and 
neglected portion of Jewish literature being 
treated in the same way as a G classic 
in an ordinary critical edition. .. The Tal- 
mudic books, which have been so strangely 
neglected, we foresee will be the most im- 
portant aids of the future for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Bible. .. The Sayings of 
the Fewish Fathers may claim to be scholar- 
ly. and, moreover, of a scholarship unusually 
thorough and finished. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this instalment is an earnest of 
future work in the same direction; the Tal- 
mud is a mine that will take years to work 
out."— Dublin University Magazine. 


‘A careful and thorough edition which 
does credit to oy Tae scholarship, of a short 
treatise from the Mishna, containing a series 
of sentences or maxims ascribed mostly to 

ewish teachers immediately preceding, or 
immediately following the Christian era... 
Mr Taylor has his treasure-house replete 
with Rabbinic Jore, and the entire volume 
(especially the ‘‘ Excursuses”) is full of most 
interesting matter. . . . We would also Gll 
special attention to the frequent illustration 
of phrases and ideas occurring in the New 
Testament.”—Conrlemporary Review, 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 
The Latin version of the Commentary on St Paul’s Epistles, with the 
Greek Fragments, newly collated by the Rev. H. B. SWETE, B.D. 
Rector of Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. [Jn the Press. 


SANCTI IRENAEI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS 
libros quinque adversus Hezreses, versione Latina cum Codicibus 
Claromontano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, premissa de placitis 
Gnosticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Grece, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, 
S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy Oétavo. 18s. 


M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. 
The text newly revised from the original MS., with an English Com- 
mentary, Analysis, Introduction, and Copious Indices. Edited by 
H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown O¢tavo. 7s. 62. 


THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS 
LIBRI TRES AD AUTOLYCUM 
edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS 
GILSON HuMPHRY, S.T.B. Collegii San¢tiss. Trin. apud Cantabri- 
gienses quondam Socius. Post O¢tavo. 5s. 


THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM 
S. MATTHAEI COMMENTARIUS, 
edited by W. G. HumMpury, B.D. Prebendary of St Paul’s, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE 
SPECTACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, 
with Analysis and English Notes, by GEORGE CURREY, D.D. Preacher 
at the Charter House, late Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College. 
Crown Oétavo. 5s. 


-_— ee ee ee -C 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 


WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, 
compared with the Original MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto 
unpublished. A new Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. g Vols. Demy Ottavo. £3. 3s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 


6 PUBLICATIONS OF 


TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, 
and a Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by ISAAC 
BARROW. Demy Odtavo. 7s. 6d. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, 
edited by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy O¢tavo. 
75. 64. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION OF 
THE CREED 

written by the Right Rev. Father in God, JOHN PEARSON, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some additional matter 
occasionally interspersed, for the use of the Students of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, by W. H. MILL, D.D. late Principal of Bishop’s 
College, and Vice-President of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; since 
Chaplain to the most Reverend Archbishop Howley; and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Fourth English 
Edition, Demy O€tavo, cloth. 5s. 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, 
edited by G. E. CorRRIE, D.D. Master of Jesus College, Examining 
Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


CAESAR MORGAN'S INVESTIGATION OF THE 
TRINITY OF PLATO, 

and of Philo Judzeus, and of the effets which an attachment to their 

writings had upon the principles and reasonings of the Fathers of the 

Christian Church. Revised by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master 

of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 

Odtavo. 45. 


TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy O¢tavo. 64, 


**From ‘Collections and Notes’ 1867— of Occasional Forms of Prayer, but it had 
1876, by W. Carew Hazlitt (p. 340), we learn = been lost sight of for aco years.’ By the 
that—‘A very remarkable Senne in the kindness of the present possessor of this 
original vellum cover, and erg Le valuable volume, sprees g in all a5 distinct 
Forms of Prayer of the reign of Eli th, ee Iam enabled to reprint in the 
each with the autograph of Humphrey Dyson, ollowing pages the two Forms of Prayer 
has lately fallen into the hands of iny friend —_ supposed to have been lost,”—£ xtvact from 
Mr H. e. It is mentioned specially in ¢he PREFACE, 
the Preface tothe Parker Society’s volume 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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: SELECT DISCOURSES, 
by JOHN SMITH, late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by 
H. G. WILLIAMS, B.D. late Professor of Arabic. Royal Odtavo. 75. 6d. 


** The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, **It is necessary to vindicate the distinc- 
collected and published from his papers after tion of these men, because hi hitherto 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most _has hardly done justice to them. have 


considerable work feft tousby this Cambridge been forgotten amidst the more noisy parties 
School [the Cambridge Platonists}] They of their ume, between whom they sought to 
have a right to a place in English literary mediate.... t they really did for the cause 
history."—Mr Mattuew ARNOLD, in the of religious thought has never been ade- 


Contemporary Review. uately of Labecmngtr They worked with too 
**Of all the products of the Cambridge little combination and consistency. But it is 
School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perha impossible in any real study of the not to 
the highest, as they are the most accessible recognise the significance of their or 
and the most widely aprrecerce:-and indeed _to fail to see how much the higber movement 
no alae pa iden Se ul mind can read them ___ of the national mind was due to them, while 
unmoved. ey carry us so tag intoan _— others carried the religious and civil struggte 
arte ig of divine philosophy, luminous forward to its sterner issues. "—Prina 
with the richest lights of meditative genius... Tuttocn, Rational Theology in Engiand 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom _— st the 17th Century. 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of ‘*We- may instance Mr Henry Griffin 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to Williams's revised edition of Mr John Smith's 
evoke more fully the re aoe spirit, and *Select Discourses,’ which have won Mr 
while he drew the mould of his thought from Matthew Arnold’s admiration, as an 
Plotinus, he vivified the substance of it from of worthy work for an University Press to 
Se Paul.” undertake.’ — Times. 


THE HOMILIES, 
with Various Readings, and the Quotations from the Fathers given 
at length in the Original Languages. Edited by G. E. Corrigz, D.D, 
Master of Jesus College. Demy Ottavo, 7s. 6a. 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTL4¢ PRALEC- 
TIONES decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitz a ROBERTO 
SANDERSON, SS. Theologiz ibidem Professore Regio. With English 
Notes, including an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
late Master of Trinity College. Demy O¢tava 7s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy O¢tavo. 7s. 6d. 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD 
of explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Demy Octavo. 5s. 


LECTURES ON DIVINITY 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, by JOHN Hey, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised by T. TURTON, D.D, late Lord Bishop of Ely. 
2vols. Demy Octavo, 15s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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ARABIC AND SANSERIT. 


POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 


With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St John’s College 
in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols, Crown Quarto. 


Vol. I. The ARABIC TEXT. tos. 6¢.; Cloth extra, 15s. 
Vol II. ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 10s. 6¢.; Cloth extra, 15s. 


** Professor Palmer’s ada in ad i 


..... Isis only fair to add that the book, 
Arabic scholarship has formerly shown itself 


by the taste of its arabesque binding, as well 


in the production of his excellent Arabic 
Grammar, and his Descriptive Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He has now uced an 
mirable text, which illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the flexibility and graces of the 
language he loves so well, and of which he 
seems to be perfect master.... The Syndicate 
of Cambridge University must not pass with- 
out the recognition of their liberality ia 
bringing out, 1n a worthy form, so important 
an Arabic text. It is not the first time that 
Oriental scholarship has thus been wisely 
subsidised by Cambridge.”— /ndiax Mail. 

“‘ [tis impossible to quote this edition with- 
out an expression of admiration for the per- 
fection to which Arabic typography has been 
brought in England in this ificent Ori- 
ental work, the production of which redounds 
to the imperishable credit of the University 
of Cambridge. It may be pronounced one of 
the most beautiful Oriental books that have 
ever been punter in Europe: and the learnin 
of the itor worthily rivals the technica 
get-up of the creations of the soul of one of 
the most tasteful ts of IslAm, the study 
of which will contribute not a little to save the 
honour of the poetry of the Arabs. Here 
first we make the acquaintance of a poet who 

ives us something better than monotonous 
descriptions of camels and deserts, and may 
even regarded as superior in charm to al 
Mutanabbi.”—-MvTHOLOGY AMONG THE Hg- 
BREWS (Engl. Trans/.), p. 194. 

** Professor Palmer has produced the com- 
plete works of Beh4-ed-din Zoheir in Arabic, 
and has added a second volume, containing 
an English verse translation of the whole. 


as by the beauty of the typography, which 
reflects t credit on the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, is entitled to a place in the 
drawing-ruom.”—TZsmes. 

‘‘For ease and facility, for variety of 
metre, for imitation, either designed or up- 
conscious, of the style of several of our own 
ports these versions deserve high praise. .... 

e have no hesitation in saying that in both 
Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- 
ental literature for which scholars should be 

teful; and that, while his knowledge of 

bic is a sufficient tee for his mas- 
tery of the original, his English compositions 
are distinguished by versatility, command of 
language, rhythmical cadence, and, as we 
have remarked, by not unskilful imitations of 
the styles of several of our own favourite 
poets, living and dead.” —Saturday Review. 

« This sumptuous edition of the poems of 
Beh4-ed-din Zoheir is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the small series Eastern poets 
accessible to readers who are not Oriental- 
ists. ... In all there is that exquisite finish of 
which Arabic poetry is susceptible in so rare 
adegree. The form is almost always beau- 
tiful, be the thought what it may. ut this, 
of course, can only be fully appreciated by 
Orientalists, And this brings us to the trans- 
lation. It is excellently weH done. Mr 
Palmer has tried to imitate the fall of the 
original in his selection of the English metre 
for the various pieces, and thus contrives to 
convey a faint idea of the graceful flow of 
the Arabic. ...... Altogether the inside of the 
book is worthy of the beautiful arabesque 
binding that rejoices the eye of the lover of 
Arab art."—Academy. 


NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, THE TALE OF NALA; 


containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with references 
to derived words in Cognate Languages, and a sketch of Sanskrit 
Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A. Trinity College, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, late Professor of Arabic, and formerly 
Fellow of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Demy Oétavo. tos. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. (See also pp. 20—23.) 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


With a Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Greek. Crown Octavo, cloth. 6s. 


_ “One of the best editions of the master- _tion of a great undertaking.”"—Sat. Rev. 
piece of Greek y."—A thenceum. ‘*Let me say that I think it 2 most admira- 
“ By numberless other like happy and __ ble piece of the highest criticism. .. . . I like 
weighty helps to a coherent and consistent your Preface extremely; it is just to the 


text and interpretation, Dr Kennedy has _point.”—Professor Pauey. 

approved himself a guide to Aeschylus of ** Professor Kennedy has conferred a boon 

certainly peerless calibre.”—Caniems. Rev. on all teachers of the Greek classics, by caus- 
Itis aeedless to multiply proofs of the ing the substance of his lectures at Cam- 


value of this volume alike to the poetical bridge on the Agamemnon of Zschylus to 
translator, the critical scholar, andthe ethical be published...This edition of the Agamemnon 
student. We must be contented to thank is one which no classical master should be 
Professor Kennedy for his admirable execue without.” —&.caminer.. 


TIEPI AIKAIOZ TNH. 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF 
ARISTOTLE. Edited by HENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, cloth. 6s. 


“It is not too much to say that some of Scholars will hope that this is not the only 
ian writings which 


the points he discusses have never had so portion of the Aristotelian 
mach } light thrown upon them before.... 1s likely to edit.”—A thenaum. 


PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, 


with Introductions and English Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Editor 
of Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. SANpys, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of S¢ 
John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


PART I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de 
Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum, Crown Oé¢tavo, cloth, 6s. 


**Mr Paley’s scholarship is sound and literature which bears upon his author, and 
accurate, his experience of editing wide, and _ the elucidation of matters of daily life, in the 
if he is content to devote his learning and _ delineation of which Demosthenes is so rich, 
abilities to the Prodiactce of such manuals obtains full justice at his ... We 
as these, they will be received with gratitude hope this edition may lead the way to a more 

out the higher schools of the country. eneral study of these speeches in schools 
Mr Sandys is deeply read in the German has hitherto been possible.—-Academy. 


PaRT II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostratum, 
Cononem, Calliclem, 7:5. 62. 


“To give even a brief sketch of these in the needful help which enables us to 

speeches [Pv Phormione and Contra Ste- form a sound estimate of the rights of the 
mm) would be incompatible with our  case....... It is long since we have come 

imits, though we can hardly conceive a task pi a work evincing more pains, scholar- 
more useful to the classical or professional ip, and varied research and illustration than 
scholar than to make one for himself..... Mr Sandys's contribution to the ‘ Private 
It is a great boon to those who set them- Orations of Demosthenes’.”—Sat. Rev. 
selves to unravel the thread of val ar wah a catia) the edition reflects credit on 
pro and con to have the aid of Mr Sandys's Cambridge scholarship, and ought to be ex- 
excellent running commentary....and no _ tensively used.” —A thenanm. 
one can say that he is ever deficient 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 


with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archzological I]lustrations, 


bridge, and Public Orator. 


by J. E. SANDYs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, Cam- 
{Preparin, 


Es 


PINDAR. 


OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. 
and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. 


With Notes Explanatory 
Edited by 


C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Crown Oc- 


tavo, cloth. 9s. 


**“Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of all 
classical students for his careful and scholarly 
edition of the Olympian and Pythian odes. 
He brings to his task the necessary enthu- 
siasm for his author, great industry, a sound 
judgment, and, in particular, copious and 
minute learning in com tive philology. 
To his qualifications in this last respect every 
page bears witness,” —A thenarume. 

“*Considered simply as a contribution to 
the study and criticism of Pindar, Mr Fen- 
nell’s edition is a work of great merit. But 


THE NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN ODES. 


it has a wider interest, as exemplifying the 
change which has come over the methods 
and aims of Cambridge scholarship within 

last ten or twelve years.... The short 
introductions and arguments to the Odes, 
which for so discursive an author as Pindar 
are all but a necessity, are both careful and 
acute... Altogether, this edition is a welcome 
and wholesome a of the vitality and de- 
velopment of Cambridge scholarship, and we 
are glad to se¢ that it is to be continued.”— 
Saturday Review. 


[Preparing. 


PLATO’S PHEDO, 
literally translated, by the late E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Demy Oétavo. 5s. 


ARISTOTLE. 
THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary by the late E. M. Cope, 


Fellow of Trini 
Syndics of the 

Tutor of- St 
a biographic 
Demy Oétavo. £1. 115.64 


** This work is in many ways creditable to 
the University of Cambridge. The solid and 
extensive erudition of Mr Cope himself bears 
none the less speaking evidence to the value 
of the tradition which he continued, if it is 
not eavally accompanied by those qualities of 
speculative originality and independent judg- 
ment which belong more to the individual 
writer than to his school. And while it must 
ever be regretted that a work so laborious 
should not have received the last touches of 
its author, the warmest admiration is due to 
Mr Sandys, for the manly, unselfish, and un- 
flinching spirit in which he has performed his 
most difficult and delicate task. If an English 
student wishes to have a full conception of 
what is contained in the RAetoric of Aris- 
totle, to Mr Cope’s edition he must go.”— 


Academy. . 

** Mr Sandys has performed his arduous 
duties with marked ability and admirable tact. 
... Besides the revision of Mr Cope’s material 
already referred to in his own words, Mr 
Sandys has thrown in many useful notes; 
none more useful than those that bring the 
Commentary up to the latest scholarship by 
reference to important works that have ap 

since Mr ors illness put a period 
to his labours. : - i original — 
mentary st abruptly three peas . 
fore the end of the third book, Mr Sandys 


College, Cambridge, revised and edited for the 
niversity Press b 
ohn’s College, Cam 
Memoir by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A. Three Volumes, 


y J. E. SaANpDys, M.A., Fellow and 
n 


dge, and Public Orator. With 


carefully supplies ‘the magrarigs following 
Mr Cope’s general plan and the slightest 
available indications of his intended treat- 
ment. In Appendices he has reprinted from 

i journals several articles of Mr 
Cope’s ; and, what is better, he has given the 
best of the late Mr Shilleto’s ‘ Adversaria.” 
In every part of his work—revising, supple- 
menting, and competing _ve has done exe 
ceedingly well."—Z rasminer. 

** A careful examination of the work shows 
that the high expectations of classical stu- 
dents will not be disappointed. Mr Cope’s 
‘wide and minute acquaintance with all the 
Aristotelian writings,’ to which Mr Sandys 
justly bears testimony, his thorough know- 
edge of the important contributions of mo- 
dern German scholars, his ripe and accurate 
scholarship, and above all, that sound judg- 
ment and never-failing good sense which are 
the crowning merit of our best English edi- 
tions of the Classics, all combine to make 
this one of the most valuable additions to the 
knowledge of Greek literatore which we have 
had for many ba "“—Spectator. 

**Von der Rhetorik ist eine neue Ausgabe 
mit sehr ausfiihrlichem Commentar erschie- 
nen. Derselbe enthilt viel schdtebares. .. . 
Der Herausgeber verdient filr seine mihe- 
voile Arbeit unseren leb Dank,” — 
Susemihl in Bursian's Fahkresberick?, 


London: Cambridge Warchouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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P, VERGILI MARONIS OPERA 


cum Prolegomenis et Commentario Critico pro Syndicis Preli 
Academici edidit BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae 
Linguae Professor Regius, Extra Fcap. Oétavo, cloth. ss. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 
with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices, 
by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the Vaareney 
of London. New Edition. Crowa Octavo. 75. 64. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 
Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London, 
' formerly Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge, together 
with a new collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. Swain- 
SON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Nearly Ready. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &., 


A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, Fellow of St Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and P. G. TalT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of St Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Part I, Demy Octavo, 16s. 

‘In this, the second edition, we notice a could form within the ber at ales disposal 


© amount of new matter, the im would be utterly inadeg 
large exncunt of aw any opinion whic we we 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professors Sir W. THOMSON and P. G. Tait. Part I, 8vo. cloth, 
Second Edition. 9s. 
use ‘of echsols aus] Junior clantes adhe Uni phy te tae ected chan by beme la 
versities, the mathematical methods being to give their diligent attention to an intel- 
limited almost without exception to those of _ligent digestion of the contents of this excel- 
the most elementary geumetry, algebra, and lent mecusn.” —lron. 

THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE 
HONOURABLE HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R:S. 
Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the original manuscripts 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., by J. CLERK 

MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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HYDRODYNAMICS, 
A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by 
HORACE LAMB, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor-of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 
By JOSEPH FouRIER. Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 16s. 


**Fourier’s treatise is one of the very few §_matics who do not follow with freedom a 
scientific books which can never be rendered _ treatise in any lan e but their own. It 
antiquated by the progress of science. It is isa model of mathematical reasoning applied 
not only the first the greatest book on _— to physical phenomena, and is remarkable for 
the physical subject of the conduction of the ingenuity of the analytical process em- 
Heat, but in every Chapter new views are loyed by the author.” — Contemporary 
opened up into vast fields of mathematical eeitew, October, 1878. 
speculation. ‘There cannot be two opinions as to the 

** Whatever text-books may be written value and importance of the ZAéorve de ia 

iving, perhaps, more succinct proofs o Chaleur, It been called ‘an exquisite 
ourier’s different equations, Fourier him- mathematical poem,’ not once but many times, 
self will in all time coming retain his unique independently, by mathematicians of different 


rogative of being the guide of his reader schools. Many of the v test of mo- 
into regions inaccessible to meaner men, how- dem mathematicians regard it, justly, as the 
ever ex "—_ Extract from letter of Pro- key which first opened to them the treasure- 
Sessor Clerk Maxwell. house of mathematical physics. I is still she 


““It is time that Fourier’s masterpiece, text-book of Heat Conduction, and there 
The teas Carty Theory of Heat, trans- seems litele present prospect of its being 
r 


lated by Alex. Freeman, should be in- superseded, thongh it is already more than 
troduced to those English students of Mathe- a century old.”—Nature. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
QUATERNIONS. 


By P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 145. : 


COUNTERPOINT. 
A Practical Course of Study, by Professor G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., 
Mus. Doc. Demy Quarto, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS 


(including Tasmania and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by ROBERT ETHERIDGE, Jun., F.G.S., Acting 
Palzontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland, (formerly Assistant- 
Geologist, Geol. Survey of Victoria). Demy Octavo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


‘‘The work is arranged with great clear- | papers consulted by the author, and an index 
ness, and contains a full list of the books and _— to the genera."— Saturday Review. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, 


for the Use of Students in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy. Second Edition. Demy Octavo, cloth, 2s. 64. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 13 Paternoster Row. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE BRITISH PALAZEOZOIC ROCKS, 

by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., and FREDERICK 

M°Coy, F.G.S. One vol, Royal Quarto, Plates, £1. 15. 


A. CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF 
CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS 
contained in the Geological Museum of the University of Cambridge, 
by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. With a Portrait of PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 

Royal Quarto, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 
contained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy Oétavo. 25. 6d. 


THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF 
ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 
Edited by W. ‘WHEWELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 75, 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
made at the Observatory of Cambridge by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
Trinity College. For various Years, from 1846 to 1860, 


LAW. 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. 
By J. W. WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Constitutional Law and History, University College, London. Vol. I. 
Tnials for Treason (1327—1660). Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL 
EDICT OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, 
collected, arranged, and annotated by BRYAN WALKER, M.A. LL.D., 
Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and late Fellow of Corpus Christ 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 6s. 


“This is one of the latest, we believe | mentaries and the Institutes... Hitherto 
quite the latest, of the contributions made to the Edict has been almost inaccessible to 
legal scholarship by that revived study of the ordinary English student, and such a 
the Roman Law at Cambridge which is now _— student will be interested as well as perhaps 
so marked a feature in the industrial life | surprised to find how abundantly the extant 
of the University. . . . In the present book = fragments illustrate and clear up points which 
we have the fruits of the same kind of have attracted his attention in the Commen- 
thorough and well-ordered study which was _taries, or the Institutes, or the Digest.”— 
brought to bear upon the notesto the Com- Law Times. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 





14 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES 
OF ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) 


With a Translation and Notes, by J. T. ABDy, LL.D., Judge of County 
Courts, late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, : 
and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and 
Chancellor's Medallist for Legal Studies. Crown Octavo, 16s. 


** As scholars and as editors Messrs Abd ** The number of books on various subjects 
and Walker have done their work well. of the civil law, which have lately issued from 
Sh eee For one thing the editors deserve the Press, shews that the revival of the study 
special commendation. They have presented of Rewian ertapeusene in this country is 

aius to the reader with few notes and those genuine and increasing. The present edition 
merely by way of reference or nece of Gaius and Ulpian from the Cambridge 
explanation. hus the Roman jurist is University Press indicates that the Universi- 
allowed to speak for himself, and the reader ties are alive to the importance of the move- 
feels that he is really pate? Roman law ment.”—Law Yournad. 
in the original, and not a fanciful representa- 
tion of it.”—A thenaum. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, 


translated with Notes by J. T. ABDy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
Law Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge; late Fellow and 
Lecturer of Corpus Christi College; and formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall. Crown Octavo, 16s. 





‘*We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of 
the /xstitutes is occasionally perplexing, even 
to practised scholars, whose knowledge of 
classical models does not always avail them 


in dealing with the technicalities of legal - 


phraseology. Nor can the ordinary diction- 
aries be expected to furnish all the help that 
is wanted. This translation will then be of 
great use. Tothe ordinary student, whose 


attention is distracted from the subject-matter 
by the difficulty of struggling through the 
lan ein which it is contained, it will be 
almost indispensable.” —Sfectator. 

‘* The notes are learned and carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful 
to students.” —Law Times. 

** Dr Abdy and Dr Walker have produced 
a book which is both elegant and useful.”— 
A thenaum. 


SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, 


annotated by B. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part I. 
Crown 8vo., Cloth, 5s. 


Contra. Digest XVII. 1. 


‘*This small volume is published as an ex- 
periment. The author proposes to publish an 
annotated edition and translation of several 
books of the Digest if this one is received 
with favour. We are pleased to be able to 


Mandati_ vel 


say that Mr Walker deserves credit for the 
way in which he has performed the task un- 
dertaken. The translation, as might be ex- 
pected, is scholarly.” Law Tistes. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, 


with the Notes of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged 
Translation of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity 
College. 3 Vols. Demy Octavo, 12s. The translation separate, 6s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORY. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY 


AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, 
by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in 


the University of Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 


Demy 8vo. 48s. 


“If we could conceive anything similar 
to a protective system in the intellectual de- 
partment, we might perhaps look forward to 
a time when our historians would raise the 
cry of protection for native industry. Of 
the unquestionably greatest German men of 
modern history—I speak of Frederick the 
Great, Goethe and Stein—the first two found 
long since in Carlyle and Lewes biographers 
who have undoubtedly driven their German 
competitors out of the field. And now in the 
bee just past Professor Seeley of Cambridge 

as presented us with a biography of Stein 
which, though it modestly declines competi- 
tion with German works and disowns the 
Pcumpecn of teaching us Germans our own 

istory, yet casts into the shade by its bril- 
liant superiority all that we have ourselves 
hitherto written about Stein.... In five long 
chapters Seeley expounds the legislative an 
administrative reforms, the emancipation of 
the person and the soil, the beginnings of 
free administration and free trade, in short 
the foundation of modern Prussia, with more 
exhaustive thoroughness, with more pene- 
trating insight, than any one had done be- 
fore."— Deutsche Rundschan. 

‘*Dr Busch’s volume has made fore 
think and talk even more than usual of Prince 
Bismarck, and Professor Seeley’s very learned 
work on Stein will turn attention to an earlier 
and an almost equally eminent German states- 


man,...... It is soothing to the national 
self- to find a few Englishmen, such 
as the late Mr Lewes and Professor Seeley, 


3 Vols. 


doing for German as well as English readers 
what many German scholars have done for 
us.” — Times. 

‘In a notice of this kind scant justice can 
be done to a work like the one before us; no 
short rfswmé can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is superfluous, and 
none that is uninteresting. .... To under- 
stand the Germany of to-day one must study 
the Germany of many yesterdays, and now 
that study has been made easy by this work, 
to which no dne can hesitate to assign a ver 
high place among those recent histories whic 
have aimed at original research.” — A the- 


NUM. 
**The book before us fills an important 
p in English—nay, European—historical 
iterature, and bridges over the history of 
Prussia from the time of Frederick the Great 
to the days of Kaiser Wilhelm. It thus gives 
the reader standing ground whence he may 
regard contemporary events in Germany in 
their proper historic light... .. We con- 
ratulate Cambridge and her Professor of 
istory on the appearance of such a note- 
worthy production. And we may add that it 
is something upon which we may congratulate 
England that on the especial field of the Ger- 
mans, history, on the history of their own 
country, by the use of their own literary 
weapons, an Englishman has produced a his- 
tory of Germany in the Napoleonic age far 
superior to any that exists in German.”— 
Examiner. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL 


INJUNCTIONS OF 1535, 
by JAMES Bass MULLINGER, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), 12s. 


“*We trust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bring it down to our own 
day.”—Academy. 

“He has brought together a mass of in- 
structive details respecting the rise and pro- 
gress, not only of his own University, but of 
all the principal Universities of the Middle 
Ages...... We hope some day that he may 
continue his labours, and give us a history of 


the University during the troublous times of 
the Reformation and the Civil War.”—A the- 


Neu. 

‘Mr Mullinger’s work is one of great 
learning and research, which can hardly fail 
to become a standard book of reference on 
the subject.... We can most strongly recom- 
mend this book to our readers.” —Spectator. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN 
THE EVANGELIST, 


by THOMAS BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vals. 


‘*To antiquaries the boak will be a source 
of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- 
torians it will be found a work of considerable 
service on questions respecting our social 
progress in past times; and the care and 
thoroughness with which Mr Mayor has dis- 
charged his editorial functions are creditable 
to his learning and industry.”—A thenaum. 

* The work displays very wide reading, 
and it will be of great use to members of the 
college and of the university, and, perhaps, 
of stull greater use to students of English 
history, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 


Edited by JOHN E. B. 
Demy 8vo. 245. 


and academical, who have hitherto had to be 
content with ‘ Dyer.’”—Academy. 

** It may be thought that the history of a 
college cannot be particularlyattractive. The 
two volumes before us, however, have some- 
thing more than a mere special interest for 
those who have been in any way connected 
with Se John’s College, Cambridge; they 
contain much which will be read with pleasure 
by a far wider circle... The index with which 

r Mayor has furnished this useful work 
leaves nothing to be desired.” — Spectator. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


16 PUBLICATIONS OF 


HISTORY OF NEPAL, 


translated by MUNSHI SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and PANDIT SHRI 
GUNANAND; edited with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and 
People by Dr D. WRIGHT, late Residency Surgeon at Kathmanda, 
and with facsimiles of native drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG 





BAHADUR, the KING OF NEPAL, &c. 


**The Cambridge University Press have 
done well in publishing this work. Such 
translations are valuable not only to the his- 
torian but also to the ethnologist....... Dr 
Wright’s Introduction is based on personal 
inquiry and observation, is written intelli- 
gently and candidly, and adds much to the 
value of the volume. The coloured litho- 
graphic plates are interesting.” — Nature. 

‘The history has appeared at a very op” 
portune moment... The volume...is beautifully 

rinted, and supplied with portraits of Sir 
Fung Bahadoor and others, and with excel- 
ent coloured sketches illustrating Nepaulese 
architecture and religion.”—£ rameiner. 

‘‘ In pleasing contrast with the native his- 
tory are the five introductory chapters con- 
tributed by Dr Wright himself, who saw as 
much of Nepal during his ten * sojourn 
as the strict rules enforced ms foreigners 
even by Jung Bahadur would let him see.”— 
Indian Mais. 


Super-royal 8vo. Price 215. 


**Von nicht geringem Werthe dagegen sind 
die Beigaben, wale Wright als ‘A isc’ 
hinter der ‘history’ folgen lasst, Aufzih- 
lungen n&miich der in Nepl Gblichen Musik- 
Instrumente, Ackergerathe, Miinzen, 
wichte, amg ere, 3 sodann ein kurzes 
Vocabular in Parbatly& und Newérl, einige 
Newéri song» mit Interlinear-Uebersetzung, 
eine K65nigsliste, und, last not least, ein 
Verzeichniss der von ihm mitgebrachten 
Sanskrit-Mss., welche jetzt in der Universi- 
t&ts- Bibliothek in Cambridge deponirt sind.” 
Fin WaSERs Literaturzeitung, Jahrgang 
1877, Nr. 26. 

‘On trouve le portrait et la généalogie 
de Sir Jang Bahadur dans |'excellent ouvrage 
que vient de publier Mr Daniel Wright,,..... 
sous le titre de ‘ History of Nepal, translated 
from the Parbatiya, etc.’”—M. Garcin D8 
Tassy in La Langue ct la Lititrature Hin- 
doustanies in 1877. Paris, 1878. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: 


Some Account of the Studies at the English Universities’ in the 


Eighteenth Century. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., 


Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of “Social Life at the English 


Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” 


‘The general object of Mr Wordsworth’s 
book is sufficiently apparent from its title. 
He has collected a great quantity of minute 
and curious information about the working 
of Cambridge institutions in the last century, 
with an occasional comparison of the corre- 
sponding state of things at Oxford. It is of 
course impossible that a book of this kind 
should be altogether entertaining as litera- 
ture. To a great extent it is purely a book 
of reference, and as such it will be of per- 
manent value for the historical knowledge of 
English education and learning.” —Saturday 


eview. 

“Inthe work before us, which is strictly what 
it professes to be, an account of university stu- 
dies, we obtain authentic information u 
course and changes of pls : he 
in this country, upon the general estimation 
of letters, upon the relations of doctrine and 
science, upon the range and thoroughness of 
education, and we may add, upon the cat- 
like tenacity of life of ancient forms.... The 
particulars Mr Wordsworth gives us in his 
excellent arrangement are most varied, in- 


Demy octavo, cloth, 15s. 


teresting, and instructive. Among the mat- 
ters touched upon are Libraries, 
the Tripos, the Trivium, the Senate House, 
the Schools, text-books, subjects of study, 
foreign Spnions interior life. We learn 
even of the various University periodicals 
that have had their day. And last, but not 
least, we are given in an appendix a highly 
interesting series of private letters from a 
Cambridge student to John Strype, givin 
a vivid idea of life as an undergraduate an 
afterwards, as the writer became a graduate 
and a fellow.”— University Magasine. 
‘“*Only those who have engaged in like la- 
bours will be able fully to appreciate the 
sustained industry and conscientious accuracy 
discernible in every F Of the whole 
volume it may be said that it is a uine 
service rendered to the study of University 
history, and that the habits of thought of any 
writer educated at either seat of learning in 
the last century will, in many cases, be far 
better understood after a consideration of the 
materials here collected.”—Academy. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, 
By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, 


and Illustrations. 


Continued to the present time, and edited 


by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


(Jn the Press. 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATUTA ACADEMIZE CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Demy O€tavo. 2s. sewed. 


ORDINATIONES ACADEMIZ CANTABRIGIENSIS 
| Demy Od€tavo, cloth. 35. 6d 


TRUSTS, STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 
(1) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships and 
Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. §5s. 


COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 
for the use of persons in Statu Pupillari, Demy Oftavo. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 
SCHILLER-SZINESSY. Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy 
Scriptures; Section 11. Commentaries on the Bible. Demy O€tavo. 9s. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 
Oétavo. § Vols. 10s. each. 

INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy Oétavo. ros. 


A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed 
books containing MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge. 3s. 62. 


THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 

LIBRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
Catalogued with Descriptions, and an Introduction, by WILLIAM 
GEORGE SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, and Vicar of 
Hockington, Cambridgeshire. Demy Odtavo. 7s. 6a 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRACES, 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which con- 
cern the University Library. Demy O¢tavo, 2s. 62. 


CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECH BURCKHARD- 
TIANA. Demy Quarto. 5s. ; 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


18 PUBLICATIONS OF 
Che Cambridge Bible for Srboals, 


GENERAL EDITOR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


——— 
THE want of an Annotated Edition of the Brsix, in handy portions, 
suitable for School use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press has arranged to publish the 
.several books of the BIBLE in separate portions at a moderate price, . 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. Pzrowne, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, has undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, 
and will be assisted by a staff of. eminent coadjutors. Some of the 
books have already been undertaken by the following gentlemen ; 


Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. Curyne, Falow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

Rev. A. E. HumpuHreys, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A., Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s Coll. School, London. 

Rev. H.C. G. Mou.e, M.A., Fadlow of Trinity College. 

Rev. W. F. Mouton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PErownek, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 

Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis, King’s 
College, London. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatheld Hall, Durham, 

Rev. W. Smicox, M.A., Reactor of Weyhill, Hants. 

Rev. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Aberdeen. 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. 

Rev. H. W. WATKINS, M.A., Warden of St Augustine's Coll., Canterbury. 

Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fadlow of St Fohn's College, Cambridge. 


Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. Edited by Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D. With 2 Maps. 23. 6d. 


- THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdn. PEROWNE. 15, 64, _ 


‘London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17, Paternoster Row. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS.— Continued. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps. as. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. - Edited 
by the Rev. G. F. Mac.ear, D.D. (with 2 Maps). 2s. 6d. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. 


Professor LuMBY, D.D. Part I. Chaps. I—XIV. With 2 Maps. 
as. 6d. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
By the Kev. Professor Lias, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 2s. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
By the Rev. Professor Lias, M.A. 235. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the 
Rev. Professor PLuMpTRE, D.D. 15. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE 
By the Rev. Professor PLuMPTRE, D.D. 25. 6d. 


° Preparing. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By 
the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By 
the Rev. W. SANDAY and the Rev. A. PLuMMER, M.A. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE aire By the Rev. 


' H.C. G. Movie, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH, By the Rev. A. W. 
STREANE, M.A. 
In Preparation. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 
THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The books will be published separately, as in the “Cambridge Bible 
for Schools.” 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


20 PUBLICA TIONS OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


I. GREEK. 


AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. The Text re- 
vised with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, 
and Indices. By H. HAILSTONE, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Editor of Xenophon's Hellenics, etc. Cloth: 25. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With English Notes 
and Introduction by W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Cloth. 35. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—AVES. By the same Editor. 
New Edition. Cloth. 35. 6d. 
**The notes to both Y ents are excellent. Much has been done in these two viomigg a 


to render the study of er va a real treat to a instead of a drudgery, b 
helping him to understand the fun and to express it Ge he mother tongue.” The 
Xaminer, 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Book II. 
With a Map and English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., 
Fellow of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of Perstus 
and Cicero ad Atticum Book. Price 2s. 6d. 


BOOKSL.III.IV.& V. By the same Editor. 2s. each. 
“* This little volume (III. pis on every account well suited, either for schools or 


for the Local Examinations.”— 7; 
*‘Mr Pretor’s ‘ Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV.’ que a union of accurate 


ards grammar, geography, and peril matters.”—Zhe Academy. 


EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With 
Introductions, Notes and Analysis, By J. T. HUTCHINSON, B.A., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and A. Gray, B.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap. 8vo. rice 25. 

“Messrs Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful edition.” — 


Saturday Review. 
LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR 
-ET DE LUCTU 


with English Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lectuter of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, Editor of Cicero pro Murena, &c. 35. 6. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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ll. LATIN. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by 
J. S. Reip, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. rice 35. 


“‘Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, ‘a thorough examination of 
the Latinity of the dialogue.’..... The revision of the text is most valuable, and 
comprehends sundry acute corrections.... We do not think that the most careful 
search would yield us many opportunities for ing. This volume, like Mr Reid’s 
other editions, is a solid gain to the echelarsiip of the country.” —A thenceum. 

**A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr 
the De Amicitia of Cicero, a work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive 


text. "— Saturday Review. : 


M. T. CICERONIS DE SENECTUTE, Edited 
by J. S. REmp, M.L. [Mearly ready. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA 


POETA. Edited by J. S. RED, M.L. Price 1s. 60. 


“It is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction tells us every- 
thing we could wish to know about Archias, about Cicero’s connexiun with him, about 
the merits of the trial, and the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and care- 
fully printed. The notes are clear and scholar-like.. . . No boy can master this little 
volume without feeling that he has advanced a long step in scholarship.” The Academy. 

“The best of them, to our mind, are Mr Reid’s two velumes containing the Pro 
Archia Poeta and Pro Balbo of Cicero. The introductions, which deal with the cir 
cumstances of each speech, giving also an analysis of its contents and a criticism of 
its merits, are models of clear and concise statement, at once intelligible to junior 
students and useful for those who are more advanced.” —Gw.ndian. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 
(Alexander in India.) By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. Raven, B.A., 
Assistant Master in Sherborne School. Price 35. 6d. 


*« Equally commendable as a genuine addition to the existing stock of school- 
books is Alexander in India, a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of 
Q. Curtius, edited for the Pitt Press by Messrs Heitland and Raven.... The 
work of Curtius has merits of its own, which, in former generations, made it a 
favourite with English scholars, and which still make it a popular text-book in 
Continental schools... ... The reputation of Mr Heitland is a sufficient guarantee 
for the scholarship of the notes, which are ample without being excessive, and the 
book is well furnished with all that is needful in the nature of maps, indexes, and 
appendices.” —Academy. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO 
ORATIO. Edited by J. S. Reip, M.L. Fellow of Caius College, 


Cambridge. Price 15. 6d. 


*“*Mr Reid’s Orations for Archias and for Balbus profess to keep in mind the 
training of the student's cye for the finer and more delicate matters of scholarship no 
less than for the more obvious; and not only deal with the commonplace nofadilia of a 
Latin oration as they serve the nceds of a commonplace student, but also point out 
the specialities of Cicero's subject-matter and modes of expression. .. We are bound 
to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the minute 
and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices. ’—Saturday Review. > ; ; 

“Mr Reid’s Pro Balbo is marked by the same qualities as his edition of the Pro 
Archia.”"—The Acadeimy. 


London: Cambridge Warchouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


22 PUBLICATIONS OF 


P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM LIBER VI. 
With a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. S1pcwick, M.A. Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Price 1s. 6d. 

** Mr Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid’s Faséz furnishes a careful and 
serviceable volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede 
the use of the dictionary, but gives full explanation of grammatical usages and his- 
torical and mythical allusions, besides illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false 
derivations, and the more remarkable variations of the text."—Saturday Review. 

**Itis eminently good and useful... . The Introduction is singularly clear on the 
astronomy of Ovid, which is properly shown to be ignorant and confused ; there is an 
excellent little map of Rome, giving just the places mentioned in the text and no 
more ; the notes are evidently written by a practical schoolmaster.”— Zhe Acadenty, 


GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO 
COMMENTARIUS SEPTIMUS. With two Plans and English 
Notes by A. G. Peskett, B.A. Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. rice 25. 

**Tn an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral 
information that is likely to be useful to a young student; and, wherever we have 


examined his notes, we have found them eminently practical and reas fae 5 .. The 
book may well be recommended for careful study in school or college."—Sat. Rev. 


BOOKS IV. AND V. by the same Editor. Price 2s. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
BOOKS III., IV., the Text from the very ancient MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library, collated with six other MSS. Edited, 
with a life from the German of EBERT, and with Notes, &c. by 

. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. Lumsy, D.D., 
orrisian Professor of Divinity. Price 7s. 6d. 


“To young students of English History the illustrative notes will be of great 
service, while the study of the texts will be a good introduction to Medizval Latin.” 


d 

books of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History” with that amazing erudition for which he is 
unrivalled among Englishmen and rarely equalled by Germans. And however in- 
teresting and valuable the text may be, we can certainly apply to his notes the 
expression, La sauce vaut mieux gue le poisson. They are literally crammed with 
interesting information about early English life. For rent, ecclesiastical in name, 
Bede’s history treats of all parts of the national life, since the Church had points of 
contact with all."—Z raminer. 

“We have to thank the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for this 
handy reprint of a portion of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. It embraces the period 
between the death of Edwin King of Northumbria, ap. 633, and the close of the 
seventh century, during which time England was finally istianized, and the 
Irish and Scotch Churches came under the yoke of Rome.... No one pretending 
to be a scholar or a theologian ought to be, as is too commonly the case, wholly 
ignorant of our early Church history, as set forth in original documents, and we 
welcome this volume as likely to be very useful in enabling students easily to form 
some conception of it in its various phases of strength and weakness.”— Record. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LIBER VI. 


Edited with Notes by A. SipGwick, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Cloth. 15. 6d. 


BOOKS VIL, VIIL, X., XI, XII. by the same Editor. 


1s. 6a. each. 

** Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.’ is worthy of his reputation, 
and is distinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation 
of a boy’s difficulties and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on 
other occasions had reason to praise in these pages."”-— The Ac . 

‘* As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and 
independent character of its annotations. ... There is a great deal more in the notes 
than mere compilation and suggestion. ... No difficulty is left unnoticed or un- 
handled.”—Saturday Review. 


BOOKS X., XL, XII. in one volume. Price 3s. 6d. 
London: Cambridge Warehouse, 13 Paternoster Row. 
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M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, 
with English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, carefully revised. Small 8vo. Price 35. 

** Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and 
brilliant oration for L. Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pro- 
nounced feos snare in point of equipment, and which has, not without good 
reason, attained the honours of a second edition.”—Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVI- 
NATIO ET IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and HERBERT 
CowlE, M.A., Fellows of St John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
extra fcp. 8vo. rice 35. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM AC- 
TIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Cowig, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Price 1s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO ANNIO 
MILONE, with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
SmyTH Purton, B.D., late President and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
College. Cloth, small crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

** The editorial work is excellently done, but the book contains more than is re- 


quired for University Local Examinations, and is rather suited to the higher forms 
of public schools.” —Zhe Academy. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 
PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and Notes by W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A. and C. E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lec- 
turers of St John’s College, Cambridge. rice 15. 6d. 

“A careful and scholarlike production.” —7émes. 


“In nice lels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins 
and Mr Hei deserve praise.”"—Saturday Review. 


ll. FRENCH. 


HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV. 
PAR VOLTAIRE. Chaps. I.—XIII. Edited with Notes Phi- 
lological and Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, 
etc. by GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d’Académie, 
Assistant Master of Harrow School, and G. W. PRoTHERO, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. as. 6d. 

**Messrs Masson and Prothero have, to jute from the first of their work, 
perrmer with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire’s Sidcle de 
outs XIV for the ‘Pitt Press Series.’ Besides the usual kind of notes, the editors 
have in this case, influenced by Voltaire’s ‘summary way of treating much of the 
history,’ given a good deal of historical information, in which they have, we think, 
done well. At the beginning of the book will be found excellent and succinct ac- 
counts of the constitution of the French army and Parliament at the period treated 
of.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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M. DARU, par M. C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, (Causeries 
du Lundi, Vol. IX.). With is Sketch of the Author, 
and Notes Philological and Historical. By GusTAVE MAssON, 25. 


LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five 
Acts, by P. CORNEILLE. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of 
the Author, Voltaire’s Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological 
and Historical. By Gustave Masson. Price 25. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LEPREUX 
DE LA CITE D'AOSTE. Tales by CounT XAVIER DE 
MAISTRE. With Biographical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and 
Notes. By GuSTAVE MASSON. Price 25. 


LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considérations sur la Révo- 
lution Francaise. Troisi¢me et quatri¢me parties.) Par MADAME 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With a Critical Notice of 
the Author, a Chronological Table, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By GusTaAvE Masson. rice 25. 

** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring 
us face to face respectively with periods of history which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. 
The latter in particular, an extract from the world-known work of Madame 
de Staél on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for the excellence 
both of its style and of its matter.”— 7ésmes. 


DIX ANNEES D’EXIL. LivreEII. CHAPITRES 


1—8. Par MADAME LA BARONNE De STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical 
Fragments by Madame de Staél’s Contemporaries, and Notes 
Historical and Philological By GusTAVE Masson, B.A. Univ. 
Gallic., Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Price 2s. 


“The choice made by M. Masson of the second book of the Menotrs of 
Madame de Staél appears specially felicitous. . . . This is likely to be one of the 
most favoured of M. Masson's editions, and deservedly so."—A cademey. 


FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy 
in Five Acts, by N. LEMERCIER. Edited with Notes, Genea- 
logical and Chronological Tabies, a Critical Introduction and a 
Biographical Notice. By GUSTAVE MASSON. J/rice 25. 

** Like other books in the ‘ Pitt Press Series,’ this is neatly printed, and the 


notes are short and serviceable. Of the tragedy itself the best trait is its style, 
which has been described as ‘ Cornelian.’ —A theneeum. 


LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by 
CoLLiIn D’HARLEVILLE. With a Biographical Memoir, and 
Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the same Editor. 
Price rs. 


‘*M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the 
less-known French play-writers. The arguments are admirably clear, and the 
notes are not too abundant.” —Academy. 


— 
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LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PRON, with 


a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
Notes. By the same Editor. rice 2s. 


LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XV®. SIECLE, 


Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. VILLEMAIN, Secretaire Perpétuel 
de Académie Frangaise, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and Philo- 
logical, By the same Editor. Price 2s. 


IV. GERMAN. 
DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, 


by KARL IMMERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and English 
Notes, by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D, Professor at the Johan- 
neum, Hamburg. rice 35. 


A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. 
Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Professor 
at the Johanneum, Hamburg. /rice 35. 


Der erfte Mreuyug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by 


FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER. Condensed from the Author’s ‘History 
of the Hohenstaufen’, with a life of RAUMER, two Plans and 
English Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. rice 25. 


‘Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. 
The story of the First Crusade has an undying interest. The notes are, on the whole, 
"—Educational Times. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HIS- 
TORY. Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph. D., Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 2s. 


** Tt carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents 
connected with the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the 
Visigoths under their King Alaric, down to the Franco-German War an e 
installation of the present Emperor. The notes supply very well the connectin 
links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of town 
and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern 
Germany.”— Zimes. 


DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. 
By G. FreyTac. With Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., 
Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 25. 


** These are recent additions to the handy reprints given in the ‘ Pitt Press 
Series.’ In both the intention is to combine the studies of literature and his- 
tory... In the second of these little books, the editor gives, with some altera- 
tions, a fairly written essay on Mr Carlyle’s hero. The notes appended to the 
essay, like those following the ballads, are mostly concise and useful.” 

A thenenm. 

‘* Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring 
us face to face respectively with periods of history which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.” 

Times. 
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Goethe's Qnabenjabre. (1749—1759.) GOETHE'S 
BOYHOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. 
Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM WaGNngR, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 25. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35. 


*‘The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that 
they are often too abundant.”—Academey. 


Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes. By the same Editor. Price 2s. 


V. ENGLISH. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, -edited with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Price 35. 6d. 


** This edition of a play st is well worth study, for more reasons than one, 
by so careful a scholar as Mr Skeat, deserves a hearty welcome.”—<A thenarume. 

“Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no difficulty unexplained, 
either of sense or language.” — Times. 


BACON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
KING HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity; Fellow of St 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. Price 35. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. With Notes 
by the Rev. J. Rawson LumBy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity; Fellow of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

[Nearly ready. 


[Other Volumes are in preparation.) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority, 
Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 


Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical, Antiquarian, and Philological Societies, 34. weekly, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 


Published in occasional numbers every Term, and in volumes for the 
Academical year, 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 





EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 
Demy Oétavo. 2s. each, or by Post, 2s. 2d. 
The Regulations for the Examination tn 1879 are now ready. 


CLASS LISTS FOR VARIOUS YEARS. 
6d. each, by Post 7d. 


For 1878. Boys rs. GIRLS 6d, 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SYNDICATE, 


With Tables showing the success and failure of the Candidates. 
2s. each, by Post 2s. 2d, 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 
Demy Odctavo. 2s. each, by Post 2s. ad. 


REPORTS OF THE SYNDICATE, 
Demy Ofétavo. 15s., by Post 1s. 14, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATIONS. 
1. PAPERS SET IN THE EXAMINATION FOR CER- 
tificates, July, 1879. Price 1s. 6d. 
2. LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO OBTAINED CERTI- 


ficates at the Examinations held in December, 1878, and in June and July, 
1879; and Supplementary Tables. Price 6d. 


3. REGULATIONS OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
Schools Examination Board for the year 1880. Price 6d. 


4. REPORT OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
Schools Examination Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1878. Price 15. 


London : 
Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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